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cMan  of  the  year 


The  Tribune  today  presents  the  real  Man 
of  the  Year. 

He  was  not  picked  by  the  Junior  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce,  or  by  the  Senior  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce,  or  by  the  politicians, 
or  by  any  association  of  newspaper  men. 
You  won’t  find  his  picture  in  the  papers. 
You  may  not  recognize  him  as  you  pass 
him  on  the  street.  But  we  hope  you  do. 
Our  Man  of  the  Year  is  in  the  middle  in¬ 
come  brackets.  He  gets  up  every  morning 
at  6:30  so  that  he  can  get  to  his  job  in  an 
office  or  factory  at  8  or  8:30.  He  works 
hard,  not  only  because  he  wants  advance¬ 
ment,  but  because  he  thinks  his  employer 
deserves  a  fair  deal.  He  is  honest  and  de¬ 
pendable. 

Our  Man  of  the  Year  manages  to  get  along 
with  one  wife.  They  have  three  or  four 
children,  whom  they  love  so  much  they 
teach  them  to  be  respectful,  law-abiding, 
and  self-reliant.  They  have  done  their  best 
to  earn  and  save  enough  money  to  send 
their  children  to  college,  but  the  rising 
costs  of  higher  education  make  this  goal 
more  difficult  each  year. 

The  rising  cost  of  everything  also  makes 
it  harder  to  put  aside  money  for  retire¬ 
ment.  Recent  federal  income  tax  reduc¬ 
tions  have  helped  the  people  in  high 
income  brackets  and  low  income  brackets, 
but  the  man  in  the  middle  has  got  little 
benefit.  There  are  no  loopholes  in  the  in¬ 


come  tax  for  him,  and  he  can’t  put  any 
money  into  tax-exempt  securities. 

Social  security  taxes,  which  started  at  $30 
a  year,  are  now  up  to  $174.  Soon  the  medi¬ 
care  program  will  make  them  much  higher. 
Local  property  taxes  have  doubled,  and 
so  have  the  various  state  taxes.  Worst  of 
all,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is 
only  42  per  cent  of  what  it  was  when  our 
Man  of  the  Year  bought  his  first  insurance 
policy  in  1937.  The  little  money  which  he 
has  set  aside  for  a  rainy  day  is  worth  about 
half  of  what  it  was  when  he  earned  it. 
Our  Man  of  the  Year  belongs  to  a  church 
and  works  at  his  religion.  He  is  no  saint, 
but  he  understands  the  biblical  meaning 
of  neighbor  and  tries  to  be  decent  to  men 
of  all  races  and  creeds.  You  won’t  find  him, 
however,  in  “civil  disobedience”  demon¬ 
strations.  He  believes  laws  ought  to  be 
enforced. 

Our  Man  of  the  Year  is  not  ashamed  to  be 
considered  a  patriot.  He  flies  the  flag  on 
national  holidays.  He  can’t  understand 
Americans  who  join  organizations  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  destruction  of  America.  He 
can’t  understand  legislators  and  judges 
who  strive  to  undermine  law  and  order, 
or  to  feather  their  own  nests. 

Our  Man  of  the  Year  believes  in  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  government.  He  votes  at  every 
election,  but  he  votes  only  once. 

For  all  his  merits,  we  salute  him. 


Editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  April  29,  X96f . 
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Advertisement 


More  readers  daily.  More 
readers  Sunday  —  than  any 
other  Northern  California  buy. 
More  advertising,  too,  be¬ 
cause  Hearst  gets  action  — 
at  lowest  cost  per  thousand. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 


NEWS  CALL  BULLETIN 


miut.4 


REPRESENTED  Br  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE.  INC. 


There  is  nothing  bigger  in  the  market 


HEARST 
MEANS  BUSINESS 
^  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 

Albany  Knickerbtcker  News 

Baltimare  News  American 

Besten  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


Oddball  .  Our  metro  market  ranks  a  modest  105th. 
The  market  we  actually  cover  ranks  a  mighty  14th!  That 
is  odd,  isn’t  it?  □  This  oddity  comes  from  statewide  coverage 
in  depth.  It’s  important  to  know  this  when  buying  markets 
by  the  numbers.  □  Next  time  you’re  buying  the  so-called 
top-25  or  top-50  markets,  remember  the  oddball.  Just  count¬ 
ing  counties  with  50%  or  better  family  coverage,  our  Sunday 
market  comes  up  14th  .  .  .  and  our  daily  market  is  a  sur¬ 
prising  30th!  How  ’bout  those  numbers  (from  a  newspaper 
out  in  Iowa)  ? 


Best  Spot  Buy  in  lows ...  If  you're 
buying  saturation  spot  coverage, 
consider  our  "Newspaper  Spots" 
program.  Utiiizing  muitipie  inser¬ 
tions  with  frequency,  this  new 
smail  space  pian  is  your  best  buy 
forC.P.M.,  coverage  and  continu¬ 
ity.  Frequency  discounts  to  40x 
of  open  rate.  Many  options.  High¬ 
ly  flexible.  Call  or  write  for  guar¬ 
anteed  position  availabilities. 


Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Gardner  Cowlao,  Praaidant 
SUNDAY  522,784. COMBINED  DAILY354,506 
Nationally  represented  by  Creamer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  and 
Ormsbee,  Inc.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicaco,  Detroit, 
Atlanta.  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Minneapolis 
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Represented  Nationally  by  The  Branham  Company  _ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


16— New  Mexico  AP  managing  Editors  Association,  La  Fonda.  Sar  tj  Ft. 

I6>I7 — Kansas  AP  newspaper  spring  meeting,  Wichita. 

16- 19 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  The  jstli, 
Bermuda. 

17 —  New  England  AP  News  Executive  Association,  Sheraton-Boston  iotel, 
Boston. 

17-19 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Asscc  stioi, 
Edgewater  Inn,  Seattle,  Wash. 

17- 21 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ)  Munics, 
West  Germany. 

18—  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotsl, 
Boston,  Mass. 

18-19— Iowa  APME,  Des  Moines. 

20— UPl  editors  of  North  Carolina,  Piedmont  Motel,  Lexington. 

20— New  Jersey  Associated  Press  meeting,  Nassau  Inn,  Princeton. 

20- 23 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assoc  atiov 
Empress  Hotel,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

21- 22 — Missouri  AP  publishers  and  editors.  Downtowner  Motel,  St.  Lous. 

21- 23— Photojournalism  Short  Course,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbane.  III. 

22- 23 — Oklahoma  AP  Editors  Association,  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Sequoyih 
State  Park. 

22-23 — Ohio  AP  Society  of  Ohio,  Toledo. 

22- 23 — South  Dakota  newspaper  members,  Mitchell. 

23- 26 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Lido  Bea;h 

I  Hotel.  Lido  Beach,  Long  Island. 

I  24-June  4 — American  Press  Institute  Newspaper  Public  Relations  and  Prj. 

I  motion  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

25-30 — International  Press  Institute,  London. 

27-29 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Chinook,  Yakima. 

27— 29— Carolina  Press  Photographers  Association  16th  Annual  Southern 
Short  Course  in  News  Photography,  Hotel  Wade  Hampton,  Columbii, 
S.C. 

28—  Canadian  Press  Central  Circuit  meeting,  Windsor,  Ont. 

29 —  Canadian  Press  French-language  meeting.  Montreal. 

29 — South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Adventure  Inn,  Hilton  Head. 

I  29 — Arkansas  AP  Association,  Hot  Springs. 


3-5— Tennessee  Press  Association,  Riverside  Motor  Lodge.  Gatlinburg. 

5-  Canadian  Press  East  regional  meeting.  New  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia. 

6- 9— New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Concord  Hote. 

Klamesha  Lake.  N.Y. 

7- 8 — Utah-ldaho-Spokane  Associated  Press,  Westbank  Motel.  Idaho  Falls 
7-18 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  Seminar  (news 

papers  under  75,000)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

10-12 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi. 

10- 13 — California  Press  Association,  Giant  Forest  Lodge,  Sequoia  N» 
tional  Forest. 

11- 12 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Fayetteville. 

12-  Canadian  Press  Ontario  regional  meeting.  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

12-13 — Virginia  Press  Association  News  Writers  Seminar,  University  o 
Virginia,  Charlottesville, 

16— 19 — National  Editorial  Associatiors  80th  annual  convention  with  Texa 
Press  Association.  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas. 

17 —  California  AP  Editors  Council.  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

18 —  Canadian  Press  West  regional  meeting,  Winnipeg. 

18-19 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  sponsoring  Editor 
Conference,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

18-20 — California  Press  Photographers  Association.  Harrah's  Lake  Tahoe 
Stateline,  Nevada. 

18-20 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake. 
20-23 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Jaci 
Tar.  San  Francisco. 

20-24 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-Jeffersor 
Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

20- 24— ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 25 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Research  Instltuh 
Production  Management  Conference.  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago 

21-July  2 — American  Press  Institute  Chief  News  Executives  Seminar  (news 
papers  under  50,000)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

23-26— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Rice  Hotel,  Houston 
23-26— California  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Ocean  Housei.  Sai 
Diego. 
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WILD  ABOUT  HARRY 

of  The  Washington  Post 


In  the  six  years  that  he  has  been  photographing 
Washington  VIPs  and  citizens  for  The  Washington 
Post,  his  skill,  smile  and  crop  of  iron  gray  hair  have 
made  him  a  recognizable  personality.  The  story  behind 
his  winning  photo — and  the  President’s  appreciative 
grin — illustrates  Harry’s  humor.  Annandale,  Virginia, 
firemen  were  practicing  new  techniques  on  a  house 
they’d  set  ablaze.  Harry  interrupted  the  action  to  pose 
the  grinning  group  for  a  jwrtrait. 

Four  more  Washington  Post  photo  journalists — 
Dick  Darcey,  Ellsworth  Davis,  Wallace  McNamee  and 
Frank  Hoy — also  won  honors  in  the  White  House  News 
Photographers’  contest.  They  increased  to  105  the 
number  of  awards  collected  by  The  Washington  Post’s 
15  photo  journalists,  including  21  first  prizes  in  the 
White  House  Photographers’  contest  alone. 


Photographer  Hariy  Naltchayan  of  The  Washington 
Post,  seen  here  with  one  of  his  frequent  subjects,  took 
two  first  prizes  in  the  22nd  annual  White  House  News 
Photographers  Association  contest. 

Harry’s  color  picture  of  seemingly  negligent  fire¬ 
men  won  top  honors.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  new.s- 
paper  photographer  displaced  a  magazine  man  from 
the  Color  Feature  Class.  His  striking  silhouette  shot 
of  workmen  balancing  girders  took  Pictorial  honors. 

Naltchayan,  39,  wears  the  decoration  of  Lebanon’s 
Merit  of  Honor,  bestowed  on  him  in  1958.  One  of 
Beirut’s  leading  photographers,  he  had  begun  making 
photos  as  a  schoolboy;  later  had  his  own  studio,  took 
pictures  for  top  European  publications,  and  wound  up 
as  chief  cameraman  for  the  U.S.  Embassy. 


First  in  circulation . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 


RtprtwiU#  If:  -  SiMfcr,  Ftrfuson.  Walker.  Hot0/$  A  ^•«o/t«-Kal  Herman  Aisoc.  (Florida),  Loo  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  fl.J.),  C.  M.  Savate  Aum.  (Rtnna;,  Georie  Allard  (Now  Eoftand  and  Mid-Soiitk;. 

^/na/ic/c/- -Grant  Webb.  Com/c«— Puck.  ^ofo^F^w^i/AW-Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  //y/or/fwf/ona/ -  Newsweek  International  (Europe  and  Asia),  G.  EnripiMt  Simoni  {Meiico}. 
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Plain  Dealing 


kites  from  Plain  Dealers  —  but  only  after 
they’d  read  them. 

We  also  showed  them  how  to  make  paper 
trees  and  hats  from  Plain  Dealers — but  only 
after  they’d  been  read. 

We  think  a  great  newspaper  should  have 
a  certain  utility  after  it’s  been  thoroughly 
read.  And  The  PD  is  thoroughly  read. 

Example:  we  ran  a  small  inside  story  and 
coupon  one  Saturday  offering  a  free  road 
map.  Response:  45,000  plus. 

Before  it’s  turned  into  shelf  lining,  gar¬ 
bage  wrapper,  kite,  hat  and  tree  material. 
PD  readers  read  and  respond  to  The  Plain 
Dealer’s  useful  and  informative  features,  its 
depth  and  investigative  reporting,  its  col¬ 
umns  reflecting  most  points  of  view,  its 
cultural  richness,  its  daily  on-top-of-the- 
news  stance. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  new  Plain 
Dealer  has  increased  its  circulation  more 
than  55,000  in  the  last  five  years. 

Advertising?  Well,  The  Plain  Dealer 
ranked  eighth  in  total  linage  among  this 
country’s  newspapers  last  year.  We’re  the 
largest  newspaper  operation  in  Ohio,  and 
have  been  for  many  of  our  124  years. 

The  PD  is  really  flying.  So  much  so  that 
we  made  up  some  special  kites  for  our  read¬ 
ers  to  fly  these  wonderful,  windy  spring 
days. 

If  you’d  like  one,  just  drop  us  a  note 
c/o  KITE,  The  Plain  Dealer,  1801  Superior 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 

There’s  no  string  attached. 


£rwin  ^  C^oiiA 
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Today's  Text:  “The  last  right  we  shall  mention,  regarc^s  tl^ 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  importance  of  this  consists,  iii'sida 
the  advancement  of  truth,  science,  morality,  and  arts  in  grnerd, 
in  its  diffusion  of  liberal  sentiments  on  the  administration  of  go» 
emment,  its  ready  communication  of  thoughts  between  subject:, 
and  its  consequential  promotion  of  union  among  them,  wlicrel^ 
oppressive  officers  are  shamed  or  intimidated,  into  more  lionoN 
able  and  just  modes  of  conducting  affairs.’’— Letter  from  Rn 
Continental  Congress  to  inhabitants  of  Quebec  (1774). 

— “You  get  the  most  with  the  Courier-Post'*  is  the  sloga 
of  the  Camden,  N.  J.,  newspapter  and  two  patrolman  proved  I 
it.  When  a  woman  fell  on  the  street  and  broke  her  anlde,  tie 
patrolmen  bought  two  copies  of  the  Courier-Post  from  a  passiri 
newsboy  and  formed  a  splint  with  them.  .  .  .  A1  Parks,  a  retired 
AP  newsman  (New  York)  who  got  tired  of  being  retired,  iiu 
joined  ABC  Composition,  Inc.,  a  national  printing-publishiig 
firm  in  New  York  headed  by  his  son-in-law,  as  a  sales  repre¬ 
sentative.  “This  is  a  new  world  to  me  after  so  many  yeas 
in  the  newspaper  business,  but  I  suppose  I  will  get  a> 
customed  to  easy  hours,  long  lunches,  and  no  deadlines,”  It 
writes.  .  .  .  Alan  R.  Perry  former  editorial  page  editor, 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune,  has  launched  a  new  nationil 
biweekly  publication,  “Ideas  and  Issues”  (P.O.  Box  66,  Winstoi- 
Salem,  N.  C.  27102),  described  as  “The  Digest  of  Respmnsibl 
Conservative  Opinion”  wholly  supported  by  subscribers.  .  . . 
Most  fragrant  and  colorful  press  party  of  the  year  was  th 
daylong  outing  at  the  opening  of  Sterling  Forest  Gardens  wib 
1,0(X),000  tulips,  daffodils  and  other  flowers  flaunting  greeting 
over  125  matchless  woodland-lake  acres  near  Tuxedo  Pari, 

N.  Y.  Matthew  A.  R.  Bassity,  public  relations  executive,  n-  i 
ports  700  representatives  of  all  media  and  their  families  wen 
entertained  at  the  alfresco  lunches  this  time. 

Dead  Lines 

Time  can’t  stand  still,  that  much  I  know. 

And  yet  I  think  it’s  dirty 
When  deadline  was  a  minute  ago 
And  I’ve  just  written— 36— 

—Joyce  Megginson 


— Heady  heads:  “Twirler’s  Twirler  Twirls  Thrilling  Twirls’ 
— Trenton  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Times  Advertiser  (by  Gene  Sayk« 
about  a  local  baton  twirler) ;  “Rust  Fails  to  Dim  Johnson  Walk’ 
:  and  “Sanuny  Sandler  Singalong  Shifts  to  Sheraton” — Chicago 
j  Tribune;  “Club  Owners  Brood:  Nude  Is  Not  Lewd” — Net 
\  York  Sunday  News;  “Hair  ye.  Hair  ye.  Transplants  Hel) 
I  Baldies  Sprout  Anew” — Seattle  Post-1  ntelligencer;  “Bucs’  Veal 
1  Chops  Down  Giants  1-0” — San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury;  “It’s  i 
i  Par-Tree  Hole” — Seattle  Times;  “Snoopers  Snooped  on  Snoope 
for  Senate  Snoopers” — Minneapolis  Tribune;  “Gray-HaireJ 
:  Birdwatcher  Makes  Sportsmen  Quail” — Hartford  Courant.  .  . 

I  Speaking  of  birdwatchers,  Managing  Editor  Ernie  CutU 
I  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening  Post,  is  one  and  has  a  fine  collec- 
j  tion  of  bird  eggs.  .  .  .  Know  any  other  newsmen  with  rhymin; 
I  name  such  as  Stan  Cann,  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum? 

Slot  Shot 

Send  us  your  drivel. 

Each  hackneyed  line. 

We’ll  edit  and  rewrite 
And  make  it  all  shine. 

—Bill  Copeland,  Sarasota  Journal 

— The  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times  Record  headed  a  Hollywooi 
I  obit  “To  Resume  Singing”  and  closed  it:  “Pass  a  bowl  d 
I  creamstyle  cottage  cheese,  mixed  with  loads  of  minced  parsley. 
I  with  those  hot  dinner  rolls.”  .  .  .  Milton  Widder,  CleveUird 
Press  columnist,  was  given  the  “Halo  of  the  Year”  honor  b 
the  Cleveland  Veterans  Hospital. 
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Not  if  you  cared  about  the 
results.  Eggs  have  a  way  of 
changing  with  the  passage  of  time, 


over  the  morning  Globe. 
In  1955,  the  Globe -Democrat’s 
circulation  was  288,085,  the  other 


They  just  don’t  hold  up,  somehow.  paper’s  was  397,531.  Since  then,  the 


And  figm’es  are  like  eggs  in  that  l  espect.  Globe  has  had  an  increase  of  16,006, 


You  can’t  count  on  their  staying  the  the  evening  paper  a  decrease  of  36,112. 


same,  day  after  day  after  day.  Take  So  if  you  want  your  sales-souffle  to 


the  circulation  figures  of  the  two  be  perfect,  be  sure  the  “eggs”  are  fresh! 


St.  Louis  daily  newspapers:  They’re  a 
lot  different  today  than  they  were  in 
1955,  when  present  management  took 


In  St.  Louis,  your  salesman  should  be  the 


UcproHontod  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 

SOlMtt'E:  Haac<l  on  a  comparison  of  Publishers  Statements  as 
filed  with  ABC,  subject  to  audit,  for  t>  months  ending 
March,  IWS  and  March,  I9(>5. 
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Kasior  Hilton  Conviction 

I'^HE  conviction  of  the  advertising  agency,  Kastor  Hilton  C^hesley 
Clifford  &  Atherton,  on  41  counts  for  its  participation  in  the 
fraudulent  promotion  of  Regimen  Tablets  throws  mud  on  the  ethical 
reputation  of  the  entire  advertising  industry  even  though  the  agency' 
was  not  a  member  and  did  not  subscribe  to  the  codes  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  The  lesson  to  be  learned,  which 
most  large  and  responsible  advertising  agencies  have  known  and  fol¬ 
lowed  for  many  years,  is  that  exaggerated  claims  for  a  pro<luct  by  a 
client  must  always  be  questioned  and  checked. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  multi-billion  dollar  business  such  as  adver¬ 
tising  which,  contrary  to  the  views  of  some  critics,  has  had  compara¬ 
tively  few  cases  of  fraud  or  attempted  fraud  proven  against  it,  shoukl 
now  be  held  up  to  ridicule  Ijecause  of  one  highly  publicized  case. 

From  the  jjoint  of  view  of  the  media — newspapers,  magazines, 
broadcasting — which  tarried  the  Regimen  ads,  the  defense  contention 
that  they  shared  the  blame  in  misleading  the  public  is  disturbing.  In 
one  way,  that  is  correct  simply  liecause  the  ads  were  published,  but 
evidence  was  presented  to  show  that  some  media  objected  to  the  word¬ 
ing  and  the  claims.  In  another  way,  the  assertion  carries  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  media  should  police  the  advertising  claims  of  its  clients  to 
a  greater  extent  than  is  practically  jxjssible.  Because  of  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  individual  advertisers  media  must  rely  largely  u}K)n  a  historical 
relationship  with  agencies  based  on  reputation,  honesty  and  integrity. 
Otherwise,  all  media  are  placed  in  the  jxrsition  of  accepting  adver¬ 
tising  copy  and  claims  at  their  own  risk.  This  theory  attempts  to 
absolve  the  agency  for  the  res|)onsibility  for  truth  and  accuracy  and 
places  the  burden  of  proof  on  media.  It  would  return  advertising  to 
the  jungle  of  60  years  ago. 

Sheppard  Case 

decision  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  .Appeals  in  ortlering  13r.  Samuel 
H.  Sheppard’s  return  to  prison  may  become  a  landmark  case  for 
its  comments  on  pretrial  newspaper  coverage  of  crime.  He  had  been 
released  after  nine  years  in  jail  because  a  U.  S.  District  Judge  deter¬ 
mined  he  had  not  received  a  fair  trial  chiefly  because  of  newspaper 
publicity. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  however,  found  nothing  in  the  newspa{)er 
coverage  that  could  have  hurt  Dr.  Sheppard’s  case.  In  a  2-to-l  decision 
it  said  that  the  court  could  not  believe  the  average  .American  would 
ignore  his  belief  in  fair  play  to  be  jjersuaded  by  newspaper  articles 
if  called  to  serve  on  a  jury'.  It  said  the  jury  system  could  not  sun  ive 
if  it  w'ere  assumed  jurors  lacked  intelligence,  courage  and  integrity. 

Both  the  bar  and  press  will  await  with  interest  the  attitude  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  this  case.  We  hojie  Dr. 
Sheppard’s  lawyers  decide  to  apjieal  it  to  the  high  court. 

Public  Service  Award 

The  Pulitzer  just  awarded  to  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  Neus  for 
distinguished  and  meritorious  public  service  was  justified,  in  our 
opinion,  because  the  newspaper  was  not  content  to  merely  express  its 
opinions  editorially  on  the  subject  of  legislative  reapportionment.  It 
also  emphasized  and  supported  those  opinions  with  legal  action.  It  is 
unusual  for  a  newspaper  to  take  the  initiative  and  go  to  the  expense 
of  asking  the  courts  to  correct  a  situation  such  as  existed  in  that  State. 
Many  newspa|)ers  would  feel  their  job. was  ended  by  exposing  the 
problem  to  public  view  and  demanding  tliat  something  be  done.  The 
News,  in  the  vernacular,  “jmt  its  money  where  its  mouth  was.” 


The  words  of  a  man's  mouth  are  as  ileef 
ivaters,  and  the  icellspring  of  wisdom  ai 
a  flowing  brook.  Proverbs  18,  4. 
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STRIKE-ITIS 

ording  to  the  baseball  saw,  the  rookie 
pill  !,fr  writes  home  with  these  words:  “I’ll 
be  fill’  ya  soon,  ma;  they  started  throw¬ 
ing  die  curve  ball  today.” 

Ml  line  goes  like  this:  “Hold  the  egg 
moti'-v.  mom;  the  picket  lines  went  up 
yesif-rday.” 

“I’le  been  covering  sports  for  more  than 
10  \ears.  and  in  the  last  five  months  I’ve 
seen  enough  strikes  to  know  why  .Sandy 
Koufax  gives  batters  a  complex.  Tbe 
strikes  I’m  talking  about  aren’t  knee-higb 
fast  balls  over  the  outside  corner;  they’re 
labor  disputes  which  have  paralyzed  news¬ 
papers.  and  in  less  than  a  year  I  feel  like 
I’ve  had  my  fill.  The  only  thing  worse  than 
a  town  without  a  newspaper  is  a  news¬ 
paperman  without  a  typewriter. 

Up  until  the  day  before  last  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  1  had  read  of  newspaper  strikes,  but 
I  always  thought  they  were  just  passing 
fads  that  usually  happened  in  Detroit. 

Suddenly,  I  was  entwined  in  a  strike. 
The  (irinters  went  out  at  the  Metro-East 
Journal,  a  daily  of  about  40.000  circulation 
in  Hast  St.  Louis.  Ill.  Since  all  our  report¬ 
ers  were  members  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  (tiiild,  we  honored  the  picket  lines 
and  stayed  home.  The  issue,  a  pension  plan 
involving  four  women  proofreaders,  was 
ludricrous.  but  I’ll  leave  the  forensics  to 
the  bargaining  tables. 

With  no  beer  money  in  sight,  I  immedi¬ 
ately  looked  to  the  metropolitan  press  in 
St.  Louis.  Sports  editors  Boh  Burnes  at 
the  Globe-Democrat  and  Bob  Broeg  at  the 
Post-Dispatch  went  out  of  the  way  to  create 
part-time  work  to  fill  the  void. 

“Nothing  doing.”  came  legal  advice  from 
the  (tuild.  “Working  for  St.  Louis  papers 
is  a  violation  of  our  contract,  and  since 
we’re  not  really  on  strike,  only  sympathiz¬ 
ing  with  one.  we’re  still  bound  by  the  con¬ 
tract.  Your  best  bet  is  to  file  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation.” 

Waiting  in  unemployment  lines  was  a 
fresh  experience,  too,  but  it  smacked  a 
lot  of  the  old  Army  game. 

“We  can’t  give  you  compensation.”  was 
the  ruling.  “You’re  on  strike.” 

One  side  says  I’m  not  on  strike  and  can’t 
work,  the  other  says  I’m  on  strike  and  not 
eligible  for  mad  money.  Somebody’s  got  to 
be  wrong,  but  for  the  time  being  it  looked 
like  it  was  only  me. 

Since  I’m  wrong  either  way,  I  chose  the 
better  of  the  vices,  working  with  the  St. 
Louis  jtapers. 

-Nine  weeks  later — the  strike  eventually 
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ended  after  123  days — I’m  still  u  step 
away  from  panic,  but  an  enticing  offer 
came  from  John  Steadman,  sports  editor 
of  the  Baltimore  News  American. 

All’s  a  barrel  of  monkeys  for  two  months 
in  Baltimore,  but  then  the  Sunpapers  down 
the  street  go  on  .strike  as  the  result  of  a 
guild  dispute. 

I’m  safe  this  time,  I  say  to  myself,  be- 
r  ause  the  News  American  employes  don’t 
belong  to  the  Guild.  Wrong  again.  The 
News  American  management,  obligated  by 
the  same  contract  the  Sunpapers  have 
with  other  craft  unions,  suspends  [>ublica- 
tion. 

Twice,  then.  I’m  deprived  of  a  typewriter 
because  of  strikes  which  don’t  concern  me. 
All  in  five  months,  and  that  may  be  a 
record. 

Bill  CtiRisrtNF, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


ALL  OF  THOSE  FEATURESr 

You  published  a  list  of  features  con¬ 
sidered  essential  to  a  newspaper’s  success 
(E&P,  April  24).  Are  there  any  news- 
jtapers  which  meet  the  publishing  criteria 
established?  Does  any  one  newspaper  pub¬ 
lish  all  those  features? 

Gf.R4ld  N.  Wacms 

6  I.,ocksley  Avenue. 

.San  Francisco  94122 
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".  .  .  Do  an  ad  not  using  the  tiger  theme?  .  . 
that's  GREAT  CREATIVE  THINKING." 

Jim  Berry,  NEA. 


Short  Takes 

In  front  of  the  camera  Sinatra  is  in 
top  form  as  a  pharmacist’s  mate  with  a 
Rye  wit.  —  Loa  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

• 

Fiends  may  call  at  the  funeral  chapel. 
—  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

• 

He  said  heavy  hen-size  hail  pelted  the 
area.  —  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Daily  News. 

• 

“There  is  nothing  worn  in  the  State 
-Senate  at  the  present  time,”  he  said.  — 
.Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald, 

• 

The  plane’s  new  world  records  on  two 
flights  were  made  by  different  crows.  — 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 


Press  Topics 

5  .Some  current  editorial  comments  on 
I  nubjeets  that  are  of  particular  interest 
I  to  the  newspaper  industry. 


PRESS  IN  ‘FAIR  TRIAL’ 

(From  the  .San  Francisco  News 
V.all-Bulletin  ) 

The  basic  facts  of  a  crime  and  what 
the  authorities  are  doing  about  it  should 
be  public  property. 

The  problem  is  a  daily  one  with  us. 

The  most  recent  incident  involved  the 
suit  against  the  Richardson-Merrell 
pharmaceutical  firm  by  a  Bay  Area  man 
who  claimed  to  have  suffered  from  using 
the  drug  MER/29. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  case 
was  the  fact  Richardson-Merrell  also  was 
a  maker  of  the  drug  thalidomide,  which 
was  found  to  cause  birth  defects. 

This  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  bit 
of  knowledge  as  far  as  the  public  was 
concerned,  but  would  not  be  admitted 
to  the  trial  since  it  was  not  pertinent 
to  this  case  and  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  defense. 

Even  though  -Judge  Walter  Carpeneti 
warned  the  jurors  against  reading  news¬ 
paper  accounts,  some  might  do  so  any¬ 
way,  if  only  through  an  accidental  glance. 

Considering  this  and  wanting  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  a  mistrial  in  a  case  in 
which  witnesses  and  evidence  had  been 
assembled  at  great  expense,  this  news¬ 
paper  and  others  omitted  mention  of  the 
thalidomide  incident. 

This  did  put  us  in  some  respects  in  the 
position  of  writing  our  accounts  of  the 
trial  for  the  jury  instead  of  the  public. 

Granted  that  no  overwhelming  princi¬ 
ple  of  denial  of  news  is  concerned  in  this 
specific  example,  it  does  serve  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the  problem. 

The  two  rights  —  the  public’s  and  the 
accused’s  —  do  not  inevitably  clash,  but 
they  often  do  contend  on  overlapping 
ground. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  to  seek  the 
reasonable  balance. 

For  the  record,  we  aim  to  try. 

*  *  * 

THE  FANCY  PRESS 
(From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald) 

We  agree  that  reporters’  affairs  are 
seldom  of  such  moment  that  the  general 
public  should  be  inflicted  with  them,  but 
we  think  the  said  g.p.  .should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  that  the  entire  Dallas 
Fourth  Estate  is  rather  abuzz  about  the 
new  home  for  the  Dallas  Press  Club. 

The  Press  Club  moved  into  the  re¬ 
decorated  former  quarters  of  the  Dallas 
Petroleum  Club  (saved  money  by  not 
having  to  change  initials)  and  formally 
opened  to  a  dazzled  crowd.  The  private 
layout  in  the  Baker  Hotel  may  have  been 
old  hat  to  the  rich  oil  fraternity,  but  to 
the  working  press  corps  it  was  almost 
too  lavish. 

We  just  hope  all  this  affluence  does 
not  cause  too  many  reporters  to  lose  their 
heads  and  start  sassing  the  city  editor. 
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TEJ.KVISION  SOON  ‘SOLD  OUT’ 


ANA  Study  Shows  Interest 
In  ‘Other  Media’  Growing 


Advertisers  Considering  Ways 
To  Cut  Costs  of  Agency  Services 


Ky  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Chicago 

Advertisers  are  seeking  and 
finding  different  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  productivity  of 
their  marketing  dollars  and  this 
could  result  in  a  closer  look  in 
the  next  five  years  at  media 
other  than  television,  according 
to  a  study  conducted  for  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers. 

The  study  of  advertiser- 
agency  relationships  was  made 
this  past  year  by  Booz,  Allen  and 
Hamilton  International,  man¬ 
agement  consultants.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  to  600  ANA  members  at¬ 
tending  their  spring  convention 
here  this  week. 

With  tv  approaching  a  “sold 
out”  position,  to  a  degree  not 
present  in  other  media,  with 
markets,  products  and  media 
audiences  becoming  ever  more 
fragmented,  advertisers  are  and 
will  be  looking  elsewhere  for  ef¬ 
fective  exposure. 

“The  logistics  of  marketing 
will  become  more  a  science,”  the 
report  concluded  on  the  basis  of 
interviews  with  more  than  50 
advertising  agencies  and  be¬ 
tween  50  and  75  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

Interesting  Experiments 

“Alternate  applications  of  the 
marketing  dollar  —  for  adver¬ 
tising,  trade  promotion,  con¬ 
sumer  promotion,  direct  mail, 
packaging,  sales  manpower,  etc. 
--  will  be  programmed  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  specific  short-  and  long 
range  objectives.  This  type  of 
analysis  —  with  recognition 
given  to  the  rising  threshold  of 
consumer  inattention  and  the 
difficulties  of  using  mass  media 
to  reach  increasingly  frag¬ 
mented  market  segments  — 
might  well  result  in  a  leveling 
off,  or  even  a  reduction  in,  the 
proportionate  share  of  commis- 
sionable  advertising  in  total 
marketing  costs. 
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“Several  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  direction  were  ob¬ 
served  during  the  study  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  increased  marketing  ef¬ 
fectiveness  with  reduction  in  the 
advertising  expenditure  rates. 
As  the  effectiveness  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  is  demonstrated,  their 
relative  importance  will  grow. 
Agencies  have  recognized  this 
trend,  as  evidenced  in  the  move 
by  some  of  them  into  non-com- 
missionable  fields  on  a  direct 
profit-oriented  basis.” 

The  consultant  team  that  con¬ 
ducted  the  study  emphasized  to 
reporters,  after  presentation  of 
the  report,  that  there  was  no  in¬ 
dication  that  total  ad  expendi¬ 
tures  would  decrease. 

The  study  found  that  commis¬ 
sions  will  continue  to  constitute 
a  declining  share  of  agencies’ 
total  compensation.  It  was  add¬ 
ed: 

“Most  agencies  have  begun  to 
do  this  already.  Fees  have  been 
used  increasingly  to  supplement 
commissions.  The  agencies  are 
becoming  tougher  about  their 
profits  and  will  continue  to  do 
so. 

“Advertiser  management  — 
particularly  the  smaller  ones 
who  need  fulltime  marketing 
services  —  will  not  hold  an  un¬ 
realistic  ceiling  on  fees.  Agency- 
initiated  changes  also  will  work 
toward  more  fees.  The  long-term 
trend  of  both  will  be  toward 
more  consistency  in  pricing  and 
account  profitability,  probably 
at  a  higher  level. 

“Unless  competitive  conflict 
attitudes  ease  on  some  basis  not 
now  foreseen,  there  will  be  a 
ready  market  fed  by  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  conflicts  of  interest.” 

Business  Management 

The  study  called  on  top  man¬ 
agement  to  de-emphasize  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  advertising  and 
the  other  functions  of  business, 
and  to  apply  more  effectively  to 
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the  management  of  advertising 
the  same  fundamental  manage¬ 
ment  precepts  that  are  effective 
in  the  other  sectors  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  main  management  job  in 
the  case  of  the  advertising  func¬ 
tion,  it  said,  is  to  effect  a  col¬ 
laborative  effort  that  will  create 
a  climate  in  which  the  agency 
can  make  its  most  effective  crea¬ 
tive  contribution. 

The  138-page  study  identifies 
five  different  patterns  of  client- 
agency  relationship,  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  agency  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  market  effort. 

In  analyzing  present  trends  in 
advertising  management,  the 
study  predicts  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  advertising  effectiveness 
and  cost  are  likely  to  increase 
because  of  increasing  diversifica¬ 
tion  of  companies,  more  elabo¬ 
rate  proliferation  of  product 
lines,  continuing  fragmentation 
of  markets  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  growing  size  and  complexity 
of  the  advertising  function. 

Qient-Agency  Patterns 

Here  are  excerpts  from  the 
various  patterns  of  client-agency 
relationship  outlined  extensively 
in  the  report: 

“General  advice  and  guidance 
proffered  by  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry  often  has  not  been  as 
useful  to  general  management 
as  intended.”  The  study  found 
few  management  executives  who 
personally  had  read  the  major 
studies  of  advertising  that  have 
been  published.  Many  adver¬ 
tising  executives  have  not  read 
them  either,  although  they 
know  what  the  reports  are  and 
where  to  get  them. 

“Management  does  not  like 
the  looks  of  its  advertising 
costs  and  is  now  much  more 
serious  than  may  be  .suspected 
about  demanding  productivity 
— in  measurable  form  they  can 
understand  and  believe.” 

“No  new  advertising  medium 
has  come  into  existence  with 
much  basic  impact  on  the  indus¬ 
try,  as  television  did  in  the 
decade  earlier  and  radio  a  gen¬ 
eration  before  that.” 

“No  significant  breakthrough 


has  occurred  in  measurement 
techniques  to  assure  a  reliable 
quantitative  basis  for  judging 
advertisements.” 

Fragmenting  Attention 

The  study  found  that  more 
media  messages  are  fragment¬ 
ing  attention — requiring  more 
effective  advertising.  Expand¬ 
ing  on  this,  the  report  said: 

“The  impact  of  the  individual 
ad  is  reduced  by  the  increasing 
number  of  ads.  Available  media 
are  fragmented  by  this  same  in¬ 
crease  in  product  numbers  and 
variety  of  appeal.  Print  adver¬ 
tising  shows  trends  toward 
multi-page  ads  to  get  attention 
and  multi-product  ads  to  cut 
costs.  TV  programs  have  trend¬ 
ed  from  the  early  company- 
sponsored  programs  to  partici¬ 
pations,  and  now  even  to  split- 
spots.  All  of  these  combine  to 
present  the  consumer  with  more 
and  more  selling  messages  and 
raise  the  threshold  for  his  at¬ 
tention,  as  recent  research 
studies  affirm.” 

How  Agency  la  Meaaured 

Noting  that  most  product  ad¬ 
vertising  is  measured  in  the  end 
on  sales  results,  the  study  went 
on: 

“Advertising  goals  are  con¬ 
sidered  useful  in  planning  and 
measuring  advertising  results, 
such  as  readership  of  ads, 
awareness  of  messages,  con¬ 
sumer  attitudes  and  actions. 
Advertisers  were  found  using 
these  as  the  major  basis  for 
evaluating  agency  performance 
for  institutional  advertising, 
and  for  products  or  services 
where  advertising  is  relatively 
unimportant  in  the  marketing 
mix.  Evaluation  of  agencies 
according  to  advertising  goals, 
therefore,  was  most  prevalent 
where  the  agency  role  was  ad¬ 
vertising  only,  or,  plus  selec¬ 
tive  services. 

“However,  successful  market¬ 
ers  with  agency  partnership  or 
leadership  in  marketing  do  not 
settle  for  advertising  goals.  Ad¬ 
vertising  is  critical  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  mix  and  they  measure 
the  agency  as  they  measure 
themselves — on  profitable  sales 
volume.” 

Analyzing  Compensation 

The  consultant  team  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  of  agency 
compensation  with  more  than 
50  advertisers  and  found  that 
more  than  half  were  analyzing 
their  agency  compensation  ar- 

{Continued  on  page  66) 


BUSINESS  WRITERS 


SEC  Head  Defends 
Disclosure  Rules 


Newspapers,  through  their 
business  pages,  perform  an  ever- 
increasing  service  as  greater 
numbers  of  people  become  own¬ 
ers  of  securities,  according  to 
Byron  D.  Woodside,  acting 
chairman  of  the  Securities  & 
Exchange  Commission. 

Mr.  Woodside,  speaking  May 
12  at  the  second  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Society  of  American 
Business  Writers  in  New  York, 
asserted  that  the  Commission’s 
rules  against  the  issuance  of 
public  statements  by  underwrit¬ 
ers  that  might  affect  stock  sales 
constitute  no  infringement  of 
freedom  of  the  press. 


Group's  Role 


“When  I  learned  a  year  ago 
that  you  had  formed  your  so¬ 
ciety  and  had  held  your  first 
meeting  in  New  York  I  felt  that 
the  organization  holds  a  real  po¬ 
tential  for  public  service,’’  said 
Mr.  Woodside.  “Your  society 
should  be  encouraged  and  sup¬ 
ported  and  its  opportunity  for 
growth  knows  no  limits  because 
it  fills  a  void.  You  have  a  role 
that  is  peculiar  to  private  enter¬ 
prise. 

“You  and  we  are  engaged  es¬ 
sentially  in  the  same  business,’’ 
he  continued.  “The  press  as¬ 
sumes  the  posture  of  critic  of 
government.  Though  you  may 
criticize  our  methods,  we  have 
the  same  objective  of  providing 
the  public  with  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  markets.  There  is 
greater  opportunity  in  your  role 
than  in  ours  because  you  have 
freedom  of  expression  to  evalu¬ 
ate,  to  editorialize,  to  use  all  the 


More  Reports  .4vailable 


TALKING  BUSINESS  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Writers:  from  left  to  right  Richard  Nenneman,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Charles  Vaughan,  Indianapolis  News;  Paul  H.  Lybrook, 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier;  and  Arthur  Friedman,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 


able  as  they  are  required  to 
make  certified  reports  to  the 
SEC,  Mr.  Woodside  said.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  4,900  companies 
which  list  securities  are  required 
to  make  such  reports  and  by 
amendments  to  the  rules  2,900 
other  companies  have  been  added 
to  the  list.  Now  close  to  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  business  in  the  over- 
the-counter  market  is  carried  on 
by  companies  making  SEC  re¬ 
ports. 

“For  the  first  time,  reporters 
are  not  dependent  on  handouts 
of  the  companies  which  are  re¬ 
quired  to  supply  information  of 
their  business  affairs  to  the 
SEC,”  the  speaker  remarked. 
“The  operating  statements  of 
the  companies  come  under  the 
scrutiny  of  our  accountants  and 
become  public  information. 

“Market  prices  reflect  the 
judgment  of  the  professionals 
and  financial  writers  are  vital 
components  of  the  consensus,” 
he  continued.  “This  is  full  of 
awesome  responsibility  and  haz¬ 
ards  for  you.  There  is  the  risk 
that  the  best-intentioned  writer 
may  mislead.  He  may  uninten¬ 
tionally  serve  those  who  wish 
‘to  paint  the  press.’  ” 


created  in  1933  it  was  charged 
with  protecting  public  commit¬ 
ment  for  securities  with  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  given  unhurried 
appraisal  prior  to  solicitation. 

He  said  an  issuer  of  .securi¬ 
ties  may  advertise  or  make  pub¬ 
lic  statements  about  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  plant  or  settlement  of 
a  strike,  or  other  legitimate 
news. 

“We  never  prohibit  the  flow 
of  corporate  news,  which  is  de¬ 
sirable,  and  which  has  no  direct 
relation  to  selling  securities,” 
he  claimed.  “Institutional  or 
product  advertising  that  has  a 
direct  tie-in  with  securities  vio¬ 
lates  the  rule.” 

He  recalled  a  1968  case  in 
which  a  company  made  a  pre¬ 
filing  news  release  that  did  not 
comply  with  the  statement  filed 
with  the  Commission  and  created 
a  demand  for  the  securities  be¬ 
fore  facts  were  furnished  the 
government. 


No  Press  Infringement 


Answers  Charges 


HE  MEANS  BUSINESS  — Joseph 
A.  Livingston,  president,  opens  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Business  Writers  in  New  York. 
He  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  1964 
international  reporting. 


power  of  the  press  to  promote 
standards  for  the  public.” 


The  financial  writers’  base  is 
broadened  as  the  business  and 
financial  reports  of  more  and 
more  companies  become  avail¬ 


Mr.  Woodside  claimed  there  is 
no  reason  after  30  years  to 
charge  that  the  SEC,  through 
its  action  prohibiting  disclosures 
about  forthcoming  securities 
sales,  is  keeping  companies  from 
taking  newspapers  into  their 
confidence.  He  said  he  does  not 
believe  this  is  true.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  a  proper  balance 
must  be  kept  between  the  gen¬ 
eral  requirements  for  sale  of 
securities  and  news.  He  pointed 
out  that  when  the  SEC  was 


“If  a  particular  offering  is 
newsworthy,  there  may  be  a 
speculative  frenzy  for  .sales,”  he 
observed.  “There  is  not  any  in¬ 
fringement  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  Reporters,  who  are  not 
selling  securities,  do  not  violate 
Section  5  by  writing  news?. 

“One  problem  is  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  information  to  a  wider 
public  as  there  is  a  wider  pub¬ 
lic  ownership  of  securities,”  he 
concluded.  “As  the  .securities- 
owning  population  increases, 
there  is  a  need  for  increased 
news.  This  is  a  time  of  great 
change  and  opportunity.  It  calls 
for  analysis,  scrutiny  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  is  a  period  of  fer¬ 
ment.” 

Mr.  Woodside,  a  lawyer  and 
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ROUNDTABLE  DISCUSSION  at  the  business  writers  conference:  left 
to  right — Harold  Monroe,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram;  Robert 
Fienberg,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal;  Emmett  Maum,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal;  John  J.  Cleary,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Joseph 
Newman,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


lonptime  government  official, 
cannily  avoided  commitment  or 
specific  answers  in  a  question 
period. 

Question  Period 

He  .said  companies  can  give 
news  of  their  operations  but  not 
I  about  their  financing  in  the  pre- 
I  filing  jieriod  before  a  .securities 
sale.  He  said  the  Commission 
has  no  control  over  a  reporter 
using  inside  market  information 
and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  ethics  for  him  to  decide. 

The  SEC  official  was  asked 
about  the  lack  of  uniformity  of 
accounting  reports  issued  by 
companies. 

“The  Commission  has  the 
power  to  prescribe  accounting 
rules,  but  it  left  it  up  to  the 
accounting  societies  to  develop 
their  own  standards  in  a  self- 
regulatory  effort,”  he  replied. 
“Able  accountants  in  good  faith 
disagree  on  the  best  way  to 
make  a  report.  It  is  hard  to  say 
one  is  wrong,  but  we  are  at¬ 
tentive  to  their  procedures. 

)  Which  is  better  for  industry 
or  the  government  to  take  over 
and  say  what  methods  to  use? 
It  seems  a  little  better  to  leave 
it  in  professional  hands  than  to 
Commission  dictation.” 

Reporters  told  Mr.  Woodside 
that  companies  are  prone  to 
clam  up  and  say  they  can  an¬ 
swer  no  questions  about  their 
operations  at  all,  on  advice  of 
their  counsel,  because  they  have 
“an  issue  in  registration.”  He 
answered  that  the  Commission 
has  no  control  over  a  company 
that  goes  too  far  in  interpret¬ 
ing  Commission  rules. 

Mr.  Woodside  recalled  that 
about  19.55  or  1956,  in  a  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  proxy  fight,  the 
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SEC  called  for  prior  filing  of 
relea.ses  and  speeches.  The 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
raised  the  question  of  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  this  prior  re¬ 
straint. 

“The  SEC  ducked  the  issue 
by  calling  for  the  company  to 
file  documents  afterwards — this 
is  information  prepared  by  com¬ 
panies,  not  reporters’  stories,” 
he  said. 

J.  A.  Livingston,  financial 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin  and  Publishers  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  columnist,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  society,  announced 
the  group  has  79  members. 

• 

Newsprint  Price  Cut 
Helps  Boost  Profits 

Los  Angeles 

Net  income  per  share  of  the 
Times  Mirror  Company  for  the 
first  quarter  rose  29  percent 
over  income  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  1964  period,  Norman  Chan¬ 
dler,  chairman  and  president, 
announced  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  this  week. 

Consolidated  earnings  for  the 
12  weeks  ended  March  21, 
amounted  to  $2,894,644,  equal  to 
53  cents  a  share,  compared  with 
$2,140,004  in  1964. 

“The  largest  factor  in  the  im¬ 
proved  earnings  was  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  which  benefited  from 
higher  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues,”  Mr.  Chandler 
said. 

He  also  noted  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $10  a  ton  for  newsprint 
purchased  from  mills  not  owned 
by  Times  Mirror  had  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  on  operations. 
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L.A.  Times  Adds  Men 
In  Beirut  and  Tokyo 

Los  Angeles 

Opening  of  a  new  Middle  East 
news  bureau  in  Beirut,  Lebanon, 
and  appointment  of  a  new  chief 
in  Tokyo  were  announced  this 
week  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Joe  Alex  Morris  Jr.,  37,  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  with  United 
Press  International,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  Newsweek, 
opened  the  Lebanon  bureau. 
After  graduation  from  Harvard 
in  1949,  he  worked  for  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  and  UPI. 

Arthur  J.  Dommen,  30,  former 
chief  Southeast  Asia  correspond¬ 
ent  for  UPI,  took  over  the  "rokyo 
bureau.  He  went  to  the  Orient  in 
1959  as  Saigon  bureau  manager 
for  UPI,  moved  to  bureau  man¬ 
ager  at  Hong  Kong,  and  assumed 
supervision  of  Southeast  Asia 
after  a  series  of  lectures  in 
Washington  last  year  at  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute. 

• 

^Diamond’  Tribute 
To  Arizona  Republic 

Phoeniz,  Ariz. 

The  Arizona  Republic,  which 
observes  its  75th  anniversary 
May  19,  is  the  recipient  of  a 
“diamond  of  distinction”  from 
Arizona  State  University. 

Presentation  of  an  Apache 
Tear  stone,  cut  like  a  diamond 
and  mounted  in  silver,  was  made 
to  J.  Edward  Murray,  the  Re¬ 
public’s  managing  editor,  by  Dr. 
Gordon  B.  Castle,  university 
vicepresident. 

• 

Study  in  Abeyance 

Chicago 

A  proposed  study  of  how  auto¬ 
mation  affects  jobs  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  being  held  in 
abeyance,  it  was  announced  after 
a  meeting  here  May  5-6  of  rep¬ 


resentatives  of  four  craft  unions 
and  the  ANPA  Labor  Relations 
Committee.  It  was  originally 
planned  to  start  Peb.  1.  Final 
decision  awaits  agreement  by 
the  unions  on  allocation  of  cost, 
ANPA  said. 

• 

Loeb  Awards  Given 
To  Business  Writers 

Three  men  with  Wall  Street 
Journal  connections  —  past  and 
present  —  received  honors  for 
writing  on  business  and  financial 
.subjects  in  the  Loeb  Awards  of 
the  University  of  Connecticut. 

The  top  prize  for  magazine 
writing  went  to  Lee  Silberman, 
WSJ  staffer,  for  an  article  about 
the  Securities  and  Exchangfe 
Commission  in  the  Harvard 
Business  Review. 

Achievement  plaques  were 
presented  to  Clem  Morgello,  for¬ 
mer  WSJ  reporter,  for  a  News¬ 
week  report  on  antitrust  action; 
and  to  Thomas  W.  Bush,  also  a 
former  WSJ  reporter,  for  a 
.series  on  California’s  Savings 
and  Loan  Industry  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Edwin  L.  Dale  Jr.  of  the  New 
York  Times  won  the  newspaper 
division  award  for  his  report  on 
the  international  monetary  sys¬ 
tem  last  Nov.  29. 

In  the  presentation  Wednes¬ 
day  at  the  Wall  Street  Club, 
a  special  award  was  given  to 
Leslie  Gould  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American  for  his  work 
in  changing  the  over-the-counter 
quotation  system. 

A  realty  broker  who  is  a  free 
lance  writer,  Daniel  M.  Fried- 
enberg,  won  his  second  Loeb 
achievement  citation  for  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Another  citation  went 
to  the  staff  of  House  and  Home 
magazine. 

The  awards  to  Mr.  Dale  and 
Mr.  Silberman  carry  $1,000  in 
cash. 
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IMiller  Sees 
More  ‘Punch’ 
In  Print 


Philadelphia 

"  Newspapers  on  the  whole  are 
more  alive,  more  effective,  and 
a  l)etter  buy  than  ever  for 
readers  and  advertisers,”  Paul 
Miller,  president  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  and  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  said  here  May  8  at 
the  annual  Awards  Banquet  of 
Sijnna  Delta  Chi. 

“After  years  in  which  many 
newspapers  wasted  time,  energy 
and  white  space  pointing  out 
the  shortcomings  of  broadcast 
news,”  he  said,  “most  of  us  now 
have  become  aware  of  this  ob¬ 
vious  fact:  Newspapers  and 
only  newspapers  are  equipped 
to  do  a  newspaper  job — and  they 
are  doing  it. 

“They  are  doing  it  with  punch 
and  power;  punch  in  presenta¬ 
tion,  packaging  and  story-selec¬ 
tion;  power  in  intensive  cover¬ 
age  and  tough  editorials  on 
world,  national  and  community 
problems  .  .  . 

“There  is  more  particularizing 
and  less  generalizing  in  news¬ 
paper  approaches  to  the  news. 
This  means  more  effective  cam¬ 
paigns.” 

Mr.  Miller  praised  the  work 
of  reporters  in  Africa,  Viet  Nam 
and  Santo  Domingo.  He  re¬ 
sponded  to  an  assertion  by  Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  (D.,  Conn.), 
that  the  press  has  given  an  “in¬ 
accurate,  unbalanced  and  inade¬ 
quate”  picture  of  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam: 

“Contrary  to  what  Sen.  Dodd 
said  in  Cleveland  this  week,  I 
believe  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  on  the  whole  have  done 
an  extraordinarily  good  job  in 
Viet  Nam.  Many  have  done  it 
with  seeming  disregard  for  the 
grave  risks  involved.” 

Mr.  Miller  presented  plaques 
and  keys  to  three  men  honored 
as  fellows  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi — 
Turner  Catledge,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Times;  Vermont 
Royster,  editor.  Wall  Street 
Journal;  and  Robert  U.  Brown, 
publisher  and  editor  of  Editor 
&  Pttblisher. 

Mr.  Miller  said  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  are  establishing  a 
visual  aids  department  to  help 
explain  and  dramatize  news¬ 
paper  functions  and  specific  per¬ 
formances  for  the  public.  He 
went  on: 

“Among  all  professions,  jour- 
Mlism  may  do  the  poorest  pub¬ 
lic  relations  job  in  its  own  be¬ 
half.  And  in  journalism,  news¬ 
papers  have  been  outdistanced 
by  television — until  quite  re- 
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cently,  at  least — in  creating  a 
good  public  image  for  itself  .  .  . 

“If  there’s  less  criticism  of 
each  other  among  the  media, 
maybe  the  public  will  understand 
better  what  we’re  all  trying  to 
do.  The  public  doesn’t  care  about 
the  scrapping;  what  it  wants  is 
a  solid,  nourishing,  inviting  diet 
of  news.” 


Temporary 
Jobs  Urged 
For  Talent 


Norfolk,  Va. 

The  casual  brushoff  to  a  job 
applicant — “Sorry,  no  vacancy” 
— should  be  applied  cautiously  in 
the  newspaper  business,  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  spokesman  said  here  this 
week  at  a  meeting  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Personnel  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  better  procedure,  although 
it  may  be  a  more  expensive  one 
at  the  time,  would  be  to  make  a 
temporary  job  for  anyone  who 
offers  special  talent.  That  was 
the  advice  given  by  Walter  S.  J. 
Swanson  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune,  of  the  Copley  group. 

“Newspapers,”  he  said,  “can 
hardly  stockpile  people,  but  I 
think  we  can  try  extra  hard  to 
find  temporary  work  for  the 
special  person  we  would  like  to 
have  with  us  long  term. 

“It  may  be  better  to  make  a 
temporary  hire,  against  future 
need,  than  to  wait  for  a  moment 
of  extremity,  and  then  hire 
someone  who  may  turn  into  a 
permanent  problem  on  the  pay¬ 
roll.” 

Mr.  Swanson  said  his  policy 
applies  “whether  we  are  talking 
about  an  editorial  copyreader 
who  knows  how  to  do  something 
more  than  mark  paragraphs,  or 
about  the  janitor  who  really 
wants  to  put  in  a  night’s  work.” 

The  good  reporter  and  the 
inspired  salesman,  he  added,  are 
“rare  breeds.” 

Mr.  Swanson  also  urged  that 
personnel  departments  encour¬ 
age  a  spirit  among  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  allowing  every  employe 
to  have  a  sense  of  participation. 
This,  he  said,  might  do  great 
things  to  cut  down  the  number 
of  sick-leave  days,  or  the  length 
of  the  coffee  breaks,  or  the  job 
turnover  rate. 

Achieving  this  feeling  of  par¬ 
ticipation,  Mr.  Swanson  said, 
can’t  be  done  by  putting  out  an 
office  newsletter. 

Members  of  the  NPRA  went 
into  a  closed  session  Friday  to 
talk  technological  innovations 
and  to  hear  reports  on  the  labor 
problems  in  Detroit  and  Toronto. 
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Snipers,  Discomfort 
and  Filing  Problems 


For  the  200  newsmen  covering 
the  civil  conflict  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  it  has  become  an 
arduous,  dangerous,  frustrating 
assignment. 

For  Douglas  Kennedy  and  A1 
Burt,  Miami  Herald  photo-re¬ 
porting  team,  the  assignment 
ended  May  7.  On  the  way  back 
from  rebel  territory  to  a  U.S. 
Marine  checkpoint  they  came 
under  a  hail  of  machine  gun  fire 
and  were  wounded. 

Evacuated  to  the  Raleigh,  an 
amphibious  landing  dock  ship, 
Kennedy  was  reported  in  fair 
condition  and  Burt  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Kennedy  underwent  an 
operation  for  removal  of  shat¬ 
tered  bones,  muscle  and  bullet 
fragments  from  his  left  leg.  Burt 
was  hit  in  the  buttocks  and 
required  an  operation  to  remove 
bullet  fragments. 

The  team  had  gone  into  rebel 
territory  in  a  hired  Dominican 
car  to  talk  to  insurgent  leaders 
and  take  pictures  of  a  disabled 
Dominican  freighter.  Told  by 
the  rebels  they  should  go  back, 
they  made  for  the  checkpoint. 

Some  distance  from  the  check¬ 
point,  the  Marines  gave  them  a 
signal  to  stop,  then  to  proceed. 
Following  this  they  got  a  signal 
to  stop  again,  followed  by  an¬ 
other  to  proceed,  Burt  related. 

At  this  point,  the  Dominican 
taxi  driver  panicked.  He 
slammed  the  car  into  reverse 
and  it  went  screaming  back¬ 
wards,”  Burt  said. 

The  Marines  opened  fire,  and 
Burt  said  they  just  kept  “pour¬ 
ing  it  on.”  He  did  not  consider 
this  to  be  reckless  shooting  by 
the  Marines.  Snipers  he  said, 
had  been  using  many  decoys  to 
approach  U.S.  checkpoints. 

At  first,  when  the  shooting 
stopped,  the  two  men  stayed  in 
the  cab,  fearful  the  Marines 
would  open  fire  again.  “We  were 
lying  in  the  car.  We  were  afraid 
to  move.”  Then  Burt  crawled 
out  to  get  help.  “I  had  to  get  out 
because  it  seemed  Doug  was 
bleeding  to  death.” 

*  *  « 

COMMUNICATIONS  PROBLEM 

Of  the  growing  band  of  news¬ 
men  in  Santo  Domingo,  about 
60  are  American,  representing 
all  media.  For  those  who  have 
visited  Santo  Domingo  before, 
it’s  a  shock.  Press  HQ  is  the  once 
plush  Hotel  Embajador.  But 
gone  is  the  luxury.  Refugees 
have  replaced  sleekly  elegant 
tourists  in  the  lobby  where  sofas 
form  emergency  beds. 

But  the  big  strain  for  news¬ 
men  is  to  make  all  the  press  con¬ 


ferences  that  are  called  daily  by 
the  U.S.  Embassy,  the  U.S. 
military,  the  Junta,  and  the 
rebels,  sometimes  all  at  the  same 
time. 

And  then  there  is  the  question 
of  communications.  For  several 
days  there  was  no  telegraphic 
service.  Newsmen  filed  by  tele¬ 
phone,  though  often  only  a  single 
international  circuit  was  avail¬ 
able  for  the  entire  city.  At  times, 
reporters  were  waiting  five  or 
six  hours  to  use  the  phone. 

The  U.S.  Navy  is  now  fiying 
copy  and  film  to  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico.  The  early  days  at 
the  Hotel  Embajador  were  the 
worst.  Newsmen  had  neither 
water  nor  electricity,  and  food 
was  short. 

Another  hazardous  incident 
involving  newsmen  occurred 
when  three  reconnaissance  jeeps 
turned  a  corner,  and  rebel 
snipers  opened  fire.  Newsmen 
were  pinned  down,  but  then 
were  able  to  effect  a  retreat. 
Suddenly,  however,  they  found 
that  they  were  the  target  of  a 
sniper  across  the  street.  Again 
they  were  pinned  down,  until 
troopers  could  provide  cover  for 
their  escape. 

Among  those  caught  in  the 
combat  were  Matt  Kenny  and 
Reggie  Smith,  UPI;  A1  Blan¬ 
chard,  Detroit  News;  Doug 
Downs,  NBC;  James  Goodsell, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Jay 
Mallin  and  Lynn  Pelham,  Life; 
Bob  Schutz,  AP;  Lee  Winfrey, 
Miami  Herald;  and  Agripine 
Segarra,  San  Juan’s  WAPA-TV. 
• 

Business  Services 
Manager  Appointed 

Detroit 

The  promotion  of  Leo  J.  Kelly 
to  the  new  position  of  business 
services  manager  of  the  Detroit 
News  was  announced  this  week 
by  Edwin  K.  Wheeler,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Kelly  also  will  assist 
James  T.  Dorris,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Kelly  joined  the  News 
circulation  department  in  1950. 
He  has  been  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager 
since  1963. 

• 

For  Murrow  Memorial 

Ben  G.  Wright,  president  of 
This  Week  magazine,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  Foundation,  which  is 
establishing  an  Edward  R. 
Murrow  Memorial  Library  and 
Press  Room  in  the  club. 


2  Sunday 
Papers  Merge 
In  Syracuse 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Sunday  Post-Standard 
will  combine  with  the  Sunday 
Herald- American  on  May  30. 
Both  are  Newhouse  newspapers. 

The  Sunday  Post-Standard, 
with  a  circulation  of  about 
102,000,  has  been  published  by 
the  morning  Post-Standard 
while  the  Sunday  Herald-Ameri- 
can,  with  a  circulation  of  209,- 
000,  is  published  by  the  after¬ 
noon  Herald- Journal. 

The  daily  Post-Standard  will 
continue  to  be  published  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  Herald-Joumal. 
Each  has  its  own  plant. 

Features  of  the  Sunday  Post- 
Standard  will  be  added  to  the 
Sunday  Herald-American  and 
the  price  of  the  combined  news¬ 
paper  will  be  25  cents.  Both 
Sunday  newspapers  had  been 
selling  for  20  cents. 

2  SupplementM 

Stephen  Rogers,  publisher  of 
the  Herald-Journal,  Herald- 
American,  said  the  press  run 
for  the  first  combined  issue  on 
May  30  will  be  about  275,000. 

The  Sunday  Herald-American 
will  continue  to  carry  all  of  its 
comics.  Parade  and  its  locally- 
edited  Stars  magazine.  It  will 
add  Post-Standard  comics.  This 
Week  magazine  and  a  roto¬ 
gravure  section. 

The  Sunday  Post-Standard 
has  been  published  for  nearly  50 
years. 

Media  Records  linage  figures 
for  1964  gave  the  Sunday  Post- 
Standard  a  total  of  2,950,952 
lines  of  advertising,  including 
that  contained  in  This  Week. 
The  Herald-American  had  6,- 
978,030,  including  linage  from 
Parade. 

A  Post-Standard  spokesman 
indicated  that  no  editorial 
workers  would  be  displaced  by 
the  loss  of  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  Retirements  and  addi¬ 
tional  work  on  the  combined 
Herald-American  are  expected 
to  take  care  of  most  of  the 
mechanical  department  employes 
displaced  by  the  change. 

• 

President  Named 

Port  Clinton,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Annette  Reider  has  been 
appointed  president  of  the  Daily 
News.  She  has  served  the  com¬ 
pany  in  several  capacities.  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Reider,  who  remains  as 
chairman,  will  devote  more  time 
to  his  duties  as  president  of  Ohio 
Radio  Inc.  which  is  expanding 
its  holdings. 


Newly  Established 
Weekly  Buys  Old  One 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  East  Windsor  Enterprise, 
a  weekly  newspaper  published 
since  1959,  has  merged  with  the 
South  Windsor  Inquirer.  A  joint 
announcement  was  made  by 
Burton  R.  Wadsworth  and  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Kuehn. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  the  Wadsworth 
Press,  a  job  printing  shop.  The 
Inquirer,  which  began  publica¬ 
tion  Jan.  28,  will  now  be  the  only 
weekly  newspaper  in  East  and 
South  Windsor,  Hartford  sub¬ 
urbs.  Dexter  S.  Burnham  is  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Inquirer,  a  tabloid  newspaper. 


Pennock  Appointed 
By  New  York  Daily 

Frank  Miller  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Schenectady  Union -Star 
Publishing  Company,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Michael  M.  Pennock  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of 
the  upstate  daily.  He  had  been 
general  manager  of  the  Beaver 
(Pa.)  Beaver  County  Times  for 
the  last  seven  years.  Previously 
he  was  finance  officer  at  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  is  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kelly-Smith  Company, 
newspaper  representatives,  said 
the  Union-Star’s  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Robert  T.  Treat,  would 
be  assigned  to  an  executive  po¬ 
sition  in  the  sales  organization 
in  New  York.  He  w'as  with  the 
Union-Star  .since  1961. 


Georgia  Papers 
Order  Presses 
For  Expansion 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Rapid  newspaper  growth  in 
an  expanding  Chattahoochee 
Valley  market  was  underlined 
this  week  with  the  announcement 
of  a  $300,000  addition  to  the 
press  which  prints  the  Columbus 
Enquirer  and  Columbus  Ledger. 

Maynard  R.  Ashworth,  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  that  two  Scott 
60  units  will  be  added  to  the 
present  four-unit  press.  The 
press  enlargement  also  will  in¬ 
clude  additional  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  equipment. 

Cost  of  the  two  additional 
press  units  and  color  cylinders, 
including  installation,  will 
amount  to  $300,000.  At  the  same 
time  another  $40,000  will  lie 
spent  on  “flying  pasters.” 

The  new  press  units  are  being 
made  by  the  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corp.  of  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 

General  Dynamics  engineers 
will  test  a  new  de-misting  device 
as  a  pilot  project  in  the  Ledger- 
Enquirer  pressroom. 

• 

T  wice-a-Month 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

L.  K.  Patton  Enterprises  has 
been  given  a  charter  to  publish 
the  Kenton  County  News  at 
Bellevue.  The  tabloid  is  issued 
on  the  first  and  third  Thursdays 
of  the  month. 


Cartoonist  in  Court 
During  Liuzzo  Trial 

BIRMIN'.  !  \M 

With  photographers  bra  red 
from  the  Lowndes  County  court¬ 
room  during  the  trial  ii.  the 
night-rider  slaying  of  Mrs.  Viola 
Liuzzo,  the  Birmingham  News 
sent  a  cartoonist,  Dutch  Booth, 
to  Hayneville  to  captur''  the 
courtroom  action. 

In  four  days  the  News  ran  40 
sketches,  showing  principals  and 
typical  courtroom  scenes.  One 
three-column  drawing  showed  a 
sparrow  which  fluttered  in  and 
out  of  the  courtroom’s  ma.ssive 
windows  throughout  the  trial. 

A  Montgomery  Advertiser  re¬ 
porter  noted  that  at  one  i>oinl 
during  the  proceedings  Kootl 
was  so  intent  on  his  drawing 
that  he  allowed  a  fly  to  craw* 
unnoticed  on  his  hairless  heac 
for  several  minutes. 

• 

Press  Club  of  Oregon 
Takes  Hotel  Space 

Portland,  Ore. 

Organization  of  the  Press 
Club  of  Oregon  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  with  election  of  Ron 
Schmitt,  publicist  for  the  Lloyd 
Center  retail  complex,  as  its 
president. 

The  club  will  be  located  in 
the  penthouse  of  the  Park  Havi- 
land  Hotel  in  Portland.  The  club 
is  taking  over  some  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  rooftop  restaurant. 
Dues  have  been  set  at  $15  per 
year  for  Portland  members  and 
$10  for  those  living  elsewhere  in 
the  state. 


Lynch  Takes  Over 
NBA  from  Lipson 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Controlling  interest  in  the 
Newspaper  Boys  of  America  By  Ray  Erwin 

Inc.,  producer  of  newspaper  cir- 

culaUon  supplies  and  services,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 

has  teen  purchased  by  James  A  ^  purchased  George  Matthew 
Lynch,  ex^utive  vicepresident  the 

and  general  manager.  oldest  new.spaper  feature  syndi- 

Maurice  G.  Lipson,  president  ,  ..  ^  ^ 

and  treasurer  who  is  retirine-  as  announced  by  Cros- 

and  treasurer,  who  IS  retiring  as  ^  ^  ^  president  of  the 

an  executive  of  the  firm,  sold  the  „  • 

interest  Evening  Star  Newspaper  Com- 

,,  \  i.  •  •  A  xTtj  A  •  pany.  The  seller  was  the  Bank 

Mr.  Lynch  joined  NBA  in  *.  it  ,  i.  j 

1937  after  teino-  circulation  executors  under 

19d7  alter  being  circulation  ^  George  Matthew 

manager  of  several  midwest  ,  ,  ® 

newspapers.  ^dams.  The  price  was  not  dis- 

,  closed. 

Johnston  Column  Elmlark  Is  President 

Chicago  Harry  E.  Elmlark,  president 
John  M.  Johnston,  Chicago  and  general  manager  of  the 
Daily  News  columnist,  is  writing  George  Matthew  Adams  Service, 
a  thrice-a-week  column  for  the  remains  as  president  of  the 
business  and  finance  section.  He  Washington  Star  Syndicate,  as 
had  teen  writing  a  column  on  it  will  be  known.  Offices  remain 
public  affairs  for  the  editorial  at  444  Madison  Avenue,  New 
page  since  retiring  as  associate  York. 

editor  in  January,  1964.  {Continued  on  page  52) 


Washington  Star  Buys 
Geo.  M.  Adams  Service 


Harry  E.  Elmlark 
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Hell-Raiser  of  the  Skies  Recorded  by  Alert  Photographer 


Elkhart,  Ind. 

I  Twin  twisters  that  hit  the  Elkhart  area  on  Palm  Sunday 

I  provided  Paul  Hoffman,  photographer  for  the  Elkhart 

\  Trjith  and  Mishawaka  (Ind.)  Times,  a  picture  that  he  and 
I  many  others  won’t  forget. 

I  And  the  picture,  plus  stories  and  other  pictures  of  the 

\  damage  wrought  by  the  tornado  and  the  aftermath  provided 
I  the  Truth  and  Times  with  enough  material  for  a  non-ad- 
;  vertising  Tornado  tabloid  that  almost  went  into  third 

j  j)rinting. 

I  As  it  was,  80,000  copies  were  sold,  13,000  of  which  were 
I  mailed.  The  tab  was  inserted  in  the  regular  April  22 

j  issues  and  sold  separately  for  10  cents.  Mail  copies  were 

I  25  cents. 

I  The  two  newspapers  had  their  troubles  along  with  every- 

i  one  else,  according  to  David  Druley,  Truth  and  Times  pro- 
I  motion  manager. 

i  Phone  and  wire  communications  were  out  for  several 

I  hours,  although  the  AP  and  UPI  wire  services  were  not 
I  affected. 

j  But  photos  for  the  AP  Wirephoto  system  had  to  be 


taken  by  automobile  to  Associated  Press  at  South  Bend 
for  transmission.  | 

To  complicate  matters,  the  newspapers  had  started  | 
printing  in  a  new  plant  in  Elkhart  the  day  the  tornado  | 
struck.  The  morning  Times  came  out  on  schedule,  how-  I 
ever,  even  printing  1,000  extra  copies  which  were  snapped  | 
up  a  half  hour  after  they  left  the  plant.  { 

The  United  States  weather  bureau  informed  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  that  his  was  the  only  known  picture  of  a  double-  | 

headed  twister  and  he  granted  the  bureau  permission  to  i 

publish  it  in  a  brochure  in  connection  with  a  tornado  study.  | 

One  of  the  tornado  tab’s  stories  was  an  eyewitness  ac-.  | 

count  by  Mr.  Hoffman.  It  told  how  he  stood  amidst  hail-  | 

stones  and  rain,  clicked  his  shutter  as  the  massive  funnels  | 

bore  down  on  a  trailer  court,  demolishing  it.  | 

Mr.  Hoffman  said  he  was  worried  about  his  home,  wife  I 
and  son,  but  they  were  not  harmed.  | 

Paul  Hershberger,  a  reporter  for  the  Times,  w’asn’t  so  f 
lucky.  He,  his  wife,  and  his  parents  were  having  dinner  at 
the  reporter’s  home.  They  fled  in  his  father’s  car  when  I 

the  tornado  neared.  The  twister  leveled  Mr.  Hershberger’s  | 

home  and  destroyed  his  car.  | 


Flood  Hurts  Area  Papers 


Mississippi 

Hy  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Chicago 

Newspapers  along  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river  valley  from  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  to  Hannibal,  Mo.,  suf¬ 
fered  extensive  financial  set¬ 
backs  due  to  flood  conditions 
during  most  of  April. 

Bulk  of  the  loss  was  due  to 
cancellation  of  advertising  when 
many  mercantile  establishments 


were  forced  to  close  as  flood 
waters  seeped  into  business  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Subscription  cancellations 
were  numerous,  although  not 
lengthy,  and  some  of  the  loss  was 
made  up  through  special  flood 
editions  published  after  river 
crests  had  subsided.  Cost  of  de¬ 
livery  by  extended  routes  be¬ 


cause  of  highway  closings  also 
sliced  heavily  into  newspaper 
revenues. 

There  was  little  damage  to 
physical  properties  since  most 
newspaper  buildings  are  safely 
removed  from  the  ravages  of  the 
swollen  river. 

Editor  &  Publisher  talked 
with  publishers  and  management 
personnel  in  a  number  of  cities 
hit  by  one  of  the  worst  floods  in 


Mississippi  history. 

The  river  had  served  ample 
notice  it  was  up  to  no  good,  and 
it  permitted  cities  and  news 
teams  to  get  organized  against 
the  show-down. 

By  the  time  the  crest  of  22.48 
feet,  seven  feet  above  flood 
stage,  had  slammed  through 
Davenport,  Iowa,  and  Rock 
Island,  Moline  and  East  Moline, 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Regimen  Agency  Appeals  from  Conviction 

The  verdict  by  a  jury  finding  Kastor  Hilton  Chesley  Clifford 
&  Atherton  Inc.,  guilty  of  a  purported  conspiracy  in  relation  to 
the  advertising  and  sale  by  Drug  Research  Corporation  of  Regimen 
tablets,  will  be  appealed  and  Kastor  Hilton  is  confident  the  judg¬ 
ment  will  be  reversed  and  the  agency  vindicated.  “The  judgment, 
if  permitted  to  stand,  thrusts  upon  advertising  agencies  new  and 
costly  responsibilities,  never  heretofore  contemplated,  for  testing 
and  verification  of  products  and  product  claims  of  clients,”  the 
agency  stated.  “Kastor  Hilton  will  insist  upon  an  appellate  re¬ 
view  of  this  judgment  which  the  agency  believes  confuses  and 
beclouds  the  traditional  client-agency  relationship  and  which  ex¬ 
poses  agencies  to  criminal  liability  for  acts  performed  in  reliance 
upon  its  clients’  representations  and  material.” 


AGENCY 

ITEMS 

GEYER,  MOREY,  BAL¬ 
LARD  has  been  named  by  the 
Mennen  Company  to  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Speed  Stick  De¬ 
odorant,  AFTA  after-shave 
skin  conditioner,  Quinsana  Foot 
Powder  and  Penetrating  Foam 
and  Mennen  Foot  Deodorant. 

•  «  « 

BENTON  &  BOWLES  has 
assigned  George  Guido,  formerly 
with  Needham,  Harper  &  Steers, 
as  head  art  director  of  its 
Detroit  office  to  work  on  the 
American  Motors  account. 

*  *  « 

WEST,  WEIR  &  BARTEL- 
Don  West,  president  of  the 
agency,  announced  his  resigna¬ 
tion  this  week.  He  will  continue 
on  as  a  consultant  for  one  year. 
Walter  Weir  takes  over  as 
president. 

«  «  * 

RICHARD  N.  MELTZER  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  San  Francisco  has 
opened  a  branch  office  in  Atlanta 
to  service  the  Simca  account. 
A  regional  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  program  is  being  set-up. 

*  *  * 

EARLE  LUGDIN  of  Chicago 
has  been  named  for  Barton 
Distilling  Company. 

«  «  « 

D.  H.  PRICE  an  agency 
specializing  in  fashion  and  soft 
goods  advertising,  has  become  a 
division  of  Hazard  Advertising. 

*  «  « 

RITTER-LIBERMAN  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.  has  been  sold  to 
George  R.  Liberman  and  the 
name  changed  to  Liberman  As¬ 
sociates.  Martin  H.  Ritter  is 
organizing  a  new  agency. 

*  «  « 

YOUNG  &  RUBICAM  has  re¬ 
signed  the  American  Wool  Coun¬ 
cil  account  and  been  selected  as 
agency  for  United  Biscuit  Com¬ 
pany  of  America.  The  new  ac¬ 
count  will  be  handled  in  New 
York. 

*  *  * 

CODELLA  &  DUFFUS  an¬ 
nounces  the  addition  of  Samuel 
W.  Baker  as  a  principal,  and 
adoption  of  the  new  name  Co- 
della  Duffus  Baker  Inc. 


McCANN-ERICKSON  has  re¬ 
signed  the  Tyrex  account,  a 
client  for  10  years. 

*  *  * 

ERWIN  WASEY  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  has  appointed  Robert  B. 
Nagler  as  director  of  media 
planning.  He  comes  from  Clyne 
Maxon  and  Young  &  Rubicam 
where  he  held  media  jobs. 

*  *  « 

GREY  &  ROGERS  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  been  appointed  by 
Stephano  Brothers,  tobacco  mak¬ 
ers,  for  a  new  cigarette. 

m  *  * 

TATHAM-LAIRD  and  KUD- 
NER  AGENCY  of  Chicago  and 
New  York  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  corporate  wedding 
to  take  place  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  agency  will  be  called 
Tatham-Laird  &  Kudner  Inc. 

*  *  n 

BENTON  &  BOWLES  has 
elected  Robert  S.  Povey,  a  copy 
group  head,  and  Theodore  T. 
Teegarden,  an  account  supervi¬ 
sor  in  Detroit,  vicepresidents. 
They  will  work  on  the  American 
Motors  account. 

*  «  * 

SMITH  &  DORIAN  is  the  new 
agency  for  Ronson’s  lighters  and 
accessories,  effective  July  1. 

*  *  * 

DOYLE  DANE  BERNBACH 
has  been  named  by  WTS-Phar- 
macraft  to  handle  Fresh  deodor¬ 
ant,  Allerest  and  Coldene  tab¬ 
lets. 

«  «  « 

KEITH  B.  SMITH  Associates 
’s  moving  its  home  base  in 

Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  to 
new  offices  at  76  Ninth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Smith, 
president  of  the  agency,  is  also 
director  of  sales  for  Topps  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Interstate  Stores. 

*  «  « 

NEEDHAM,  HARPER. 
STEERS  has  hired  Maggie 

Mohlman  as  a  copy  group  head. 
She  is  a  specialist  in  foods  and 
packaged  goods  and  formerly 
was  employed  by  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  and  Compton. 

«  «  « 

HOCKADAY  Associates  has 
won  the  'Equisite  Form  Indus¬ 
tries  panty,  bra  and  undies  ac¬ 
count. 


immediate  releases 


William  B.  Parry  is  giving  up  the  job  of  managing  diioctoi 
of  the  New  EIhgland  Daily  Newspapers  Association  to  be  genera 
manager  of  the  Framingham  (Mass.)  News  which  has  just  movet 
into  a  spanking  new  plant.  James  E.  MaePherson  Jr.  has  l)eer 
appointed  co-publisher  with  his  father. 

*  «  * 

Small  newspaper  markets  were  championed  by  John  Hesse,  vi 
of  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Binding,  in  an  address  to  the  Ad  Clul 
of  New  Hampshire.  He  complained  about  “gentlemen  whose  mar 
keting  myopia  prevent  them  from  seeing  beyond  the  top  20,  5( 
or  100  markets.”  The  individual  medium  in  a  smaller  market,  h« 
said,  “delivers  greater  relative  impact  than  a  single  medium  if 
a  large  market.” 

*  *  * 

Sawyer-Fergruson-Walker  Co.  has  been  notified  by  the  San  Josi 
(Calif.)  Mercury  &  News  that  effective  June  1  they  will  m 
longrer  serve  as  national  advertising  representative  for  the  Ridde 
group  paper.  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc.  ha 
been  named  to  succeed  S-W-F.  The  reason  for  the  change  is  be 
lieved  to  stem  from  the  fact  S-F-W  represents  the  San  Francisa 
Chronicle,  a  major  competitor  of  San  Jose.  Now  the  San  Josi 
M-N  and  the  Oakland  Tribune  will  have  a  joint  market  promotion 
«  *  * 

The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  News 
paper  Representatives  met  this  week  to  pay  tribute  to  theii 
presidents.  David  C.  Stewart,  president  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
the  guest  speaker,  discussed  the  responsibilities  which  go  with  th< 
job  of  president.  He  noted  a  serious  shortage  of  men  in  businest 
who  actively  and  seriously  prepare  for  the  assignment.  “Whai 
they  want,”  he  said,  “are  simply  the  tags  and  labels,  and  appurte 
nances  of  the  office  .  .  .  but  not  the  responsibility.” 

«  *  * 

Eugene  J.  Cogan,  formerly  vicepresident  and  media  directo; 
of  the  Marshalk  Company,  Atlanta,  and  J.  Stewart  Lahey,  for 
merly  with  the  New  York  Times,  have  joined  the  New  York  office 
of  Jann  &  Kelley  Inc.,  newspaper  representatives.  Mr.  Cogai 
began  his  career  on  the  Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian 
While  with  Marshalk  he  worked  on  Tab,  the  low  calorie  drinl 
of  Coca  Cola.  Mr.  Lahey  was  with  Kelly-Smith  Co.  for  nine  years 
He  was  also  an  account  executive  at  NBC  Radio  Network  Sales 
«  *  * 

Robert  Morgan,  formerly  with  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  i 
Bayles,  has  re-located  with  Norman,  Craig  &  Kummel  as  manage: 
of  public  relations.  At  one  time  he  was  the  advertising  news  col 
umnist  for  the  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun. 

«  *  * 

Television  stations  should  not  charge  premium  rates  for  coloi 
spots,  according  to  Oliver  T.  Blackwell  of  the  Katz  Agency,  na 
tional  representatives.  Among  other  points  he  made  to  the  Na 
tional  Association  of  Programming  Executives  were:  At  least 
80  to  90  advertisers  will  be  using  color  by  September;  half  of  the 
3,280,000  color  sets  in  use  are  in  the  top  10  markets;  Fresno  leadf 
in  penetration  with  14%;  J.  Walter  Thompson  and  Ted  Bata 
are  conducting  major  studies  on  the  use  of  color. 

*  *  * 

Speaking  before  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York  last  week 
Tom  Dillon,  president  of  BBDO,  took  exception  to  the  creativ* 
kick  many  agencies  have  been  on,  by  saying  that  the  real  purpost 
of  an  ad  agency  is  not  to  make  ads,  but  to  use  its  skill  in  large 
scale  communication  for  the  maximum  long-range  profitabilit; 
of  its  clients. 

*  *  * 

“One  of  the  most  serious  weaknesses  of  television  and  radi< 
today,”  Marion  Harper  Jr.,  president  and  chairman  of  Interpubli 
Group  of  Companies,  told  the  14th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ameri 
can  Women  in  Radio  &  Television  last  week,  “is  that  such  a  largi 
volume  of  their  advertising  ends  up  in  failure.” 

«  *  * 

Fairfax  M.  Cone,  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  agency,  told  th 
Super  Market  Institute  in  Chicago,  May  11,  that  both  nations 
and  local  food  advertising  has  “reached  a  point  of  fatigue,' 
particularly  in  television,  where  he  said  the  manufacturers’  ad 
have  “passed  the  bounds  of  credulity,  and  romp  in  professions 
ecstasy  in  the  Elysian  fields  of  foolishness.”  Local  newspape 
food  advertising,  he  said,  tells  customers  the  “wonderful  new 
that  almost  everything  in  the  store  is  selling  at  regular  prices 
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L  it  Dealer 
Leaves  tv 
For  Papers 

Chicago 

Jim  Moran,  Chicago  automo¬ 
bile  (iealer  who  calls  himself  the 
world’s  largest  seller  of  Fords, 
has  gone  back  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  after  a  long  trial  of  tv 

Dvies. 

“I’vo  gone  back  to  advertising 
in  the  Chicago  newspapers,”  Mr. 
Moran  told  Paul  Molloy,  tv  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Timex.  “The  huge  investment  I 
had  in  tv  advertising  simply 
wasn’t  paying  off  at  all.” 

Mr.  Moran  said  that  for 
several  months  he  had  ceased 
“depending”  on  tv  for  his  major 
advertising,  “and  our  business 
is  up  28  per  cent  over  the  same 
period  last  year.” 

When  Moran  started  adver¬ 
tising  his  Courtesy  Motor  Sales 
Inc.,  back  in  1949,  in  the  days 
nf  the  eight-inch  picture  his  first 
movie  cost  $150.  Now  he’s 
charg('d  $20,000  for  a  top-flight 
movie  for  one  run. 

“I  could  get  some  dubbed-in 
European  junk  for  $12,000,”  he 
told  Sir.  Molloy,  “but  these  films 
have  a  no-name  cast  and  few 
would  watch  them.  Good  films 
at  a  reasonable  price  are  simply 
not  available  anymore.” 

Besides,  Mr.  Moran  said,  he 
doesn’t  have  the  bother  of  taping 
and  screening.  “I’m  very  happy 
both  for  the  extra  time  I  now 
have  and  for  the  wonderful  type 
of  clientele  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  brings  in,”  he  added. 
Mr.  Moran  had  done  the  com¬ 
mercials  at  the  start  and  half 
way  through  his  movies. 

• 

Sports  to  Sales 

John  N.  Schwaller  has  been 
named  manager  of  consumer 
sales  for  the  Ramset  Operations 
of  01  in  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corporation.  Mr.  Schwaller,  one 
time  sports  reporter  for  the 
Cleveland  Press,  joined  Ramset 
in  19.56  as  advertising  manager. 
• 

Joins  S-H  Sales  Staff 

John  R.  Thompson,  Detroit 
manager  for  Allen-Klapp  news¬ 
paper  representatives  for  three 
years,  has  left  to  join  the  sales 
staff  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  in  Detroit. 


WHO  LET  THAT  MOTH  IN? 
After  appearance  of  this  ad — pre¬ 
pared  by  Ron  Stone  &  Company, 
Detroit,  for  Osmun’s — this  chain 
of  men's  apparel  stores  in  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  was  swamped  with  letters 
and  calls  pointing  out  that  one  of 
the  butterflies  was  a  moth.  Bulk 
of  the  letters  came  from  fourth- 
graders  at  Crescentwood  School 
in  East  Detroit  (Mich.)  who  cor- 
rectedly  identified  the  largest 
"butterfly”  as  a  Cecropia  moth. 
The  ad  ran  in  the  Pontiac  Press 
and  Warren  Daily  Monitor. 


Ad-Setter^s  Error 
Scores  Hit  for  Paper 

When  a  1-col  by  5-inch  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  set  wrongly  in 
a  2-col  by  5-inch  size.  Publisher 
Bob  Irving  of  the  weekly  A  t/iena 
(Ore.)  Press  didn’t  have  time 
to  get  it  reset  —  but  turned  the 
mistake  to  his  paper’s  advan¬ 
tage.  He  decided  to  leave  the 
ad  the  way  it  was  and  run  it 
double-size.  Prior  to  publication 
date  he  wrote  the  advertiser 
this  letter: 

“Dear  Dick:  Congratulations 
on  your  17th  year  as  a  progn^es- 
sive  firm.  As  a  steady,  prompt¬ 
paying  advertiser  in  The  Athena 
Press,  we  have  doubled  the  size 
of  your  ad  —  at  NO  EXTRA 
COST  TO  YOU. 

Sincere,  Bob  Irving.” 

The  advertiser’s  reply  was: 

“Dear  Bob:  Many  thanks  for 
your  letter.  A  gift  such  as  yours 
is  quite  unusual.  In  fact,  it’s  the 
first  time  it’s  happened  since  I’ve 
been  in  business.  Usually,  news¬ 
papers  keep  selling  you  less  for 
more  all  the  time.  ’This  reverse 
twist  is  quite  welcome.” 

Mr.  Irving  said,  “It  made  us 
feel  we  had  strengthened  our 
relations  with  a  good  advertis¬ 
ing  account.” 


Agency  Hails  Quality 
With  New  Color  Inks 


Campbell  -  Ewald  Company, 
Detroit  advertising  agency,  re¬ 
ports  it  has  received  a  favorable 
response  to  its  recent  effort  to 
solicit  the  cooperation  of  news¬ 
papers  in  improving  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  ROP  color  copy  for 
several  major  clients. 

The  agency’s  production  vice- 
president,  Eugene  A.  Trombley, 
and  its  vicepresident-media  di¬ 
rector,  Carl  Georgi  Jr.,  joined 
in  a  letter  to  92  selected  news¬ 
papers,  calling  attention  to  an 
excellent  color  run  for  a  Chevro¬ 
let  ad  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

‘By  Far  the  Best’ 

“The  reproduction,”  they 
stated,  “is  by  far  the  best  we 
have  ever  had  on  any  Chevrolet 
newspaper  copy  and  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  is  to  be  credited  for  their 
excellent  craftsmanship  in  main¬ 
taining  close  register  and  nearly 
identical  ink  coverage  on  all  11 
presses  used  on  the  press  run.” 

Mr.  Trombley  said  it  was  an 
outstanding  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  with  cold-scale 
three-color  process  inks  similar 
to  those  developed  and  used  so 
successfully  at  the  Axel- 
Springer  plant  in  Hamburg, 
Germany. 

While  disavowing  any  attempt 
to  sell  a  specific  line  of  inks,  an 
agency  spokesman  noted  that 
Mr.  Trombley  had  been  follow¬ 
ing  closely  the  development  of 
the  German  glycol  inks  which 
are  run  in  reverse  of  the  usual 
sequence — ^blue,  red  and  yellow. 

German  Development 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Trombley 
was  the  only  representative  of  a 
U.S.-based  advertising  agency  at 
the  meeting  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Color  Association  in 
Hamburg.  There  he  saw  closeup 
the  results  of  experiments  in 
which  Dr.  Walter  Matushke,  a 
frequent  visitor  to  the  ANPA/ 
RI  production  conferences  here, 
has  taken  a  leading  role. 

In  their  letter  to  newspaper 
executives,  the  Campbell-Ewald 
executives  mentioned  that  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  had  used 
FI  intone  inks  supplied  by  Flint 
Ink  Corporation  under  license 
to  manufacture  an  oil-based  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  glycol  inks. 

The  question  asked  in  the 
agency’s  letter  was:  “How  many 
metropolitan  newspapers  can  we 
get  to  reproduce  photographic 
copy  in  three  colors  with  the 
same  fidelity  as  that  produced 
by  the  Bulletin?” 


The  agency  told  E&P  this 
message  was  one  more  step  in  a 
continuing  search  and  effort  to 
make  better  newspaper  color  ads 
for  clients.  Two  current  cam¬ 
paigns  have  been  prepared  for 
Print  Advertising  Association 
and  Florida  Citrus  Commission. 

“We  are  only  interested  in 
results  and  have  no  interest  in 
the  inks  that  are  used,”  the 
agency  spokesman  said. 

Teehniral  Exchange 

Flint  Ink  Corporation’s  presi¬ 
dent,  Edgar  B.  Flint,  announced 
that  agreement  had  been  reached 
with  Gebr.  Schmidt  G.M.B.H.  of 
Frankfort  on  an  exchange  of 
formulations  and  processing 
techniques.  The  Schmidt  com¬ 
pany  developed  Roto  Rapid  and 
Rotafix  colors  used  by  Springer 
and  other  newspaper  publishers 
in  Europe. 

“This  technical  exchange,” 
Mr.  Flint  said,  “will  enable  both 
companies  to  share  in  future  ink 
refinements.  It  has  already  pro¬ 
duced  inks  of  added  color  bril¬ 
liance  and  vastly  greater  mileage 
which  largely  eliminate  rub-off, 
strike-through  and  discoloration 
of  facing  pages.” 

Flint  has  been  working  with 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
the  Miami  Herald  in  improving 
color  printing  both  in  editorial 
and  advertising  content.  In  fact, 
the  first  experiments  with  the 
new  inks  were  made  on  editorial 
features  in  the  Bulletin  and  they 
attracted  the  agency’s  attention. 
• 

No.  Dakota  Sales  Tax 
Put  on  Advertising 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

North  Dakota  has  extended 
its  sales  tax  to  advertising  serv¬ 
ices.  The  omnibus  tax  bill  signed 
by  Governor  William  Guy  ap¬ 
plies  the  3%  retail  sales  tax  to 
a  wide  range  of  transactions  and 
services  including: 

“The  furnishing  or  sale  of 
advertising  of  anything,  except 
that  the  sale  or  furnishing  of 
adveritsing  which  is  designed  to 
promote  the  sale  of  any  product 
on  a  national  or  multi-state 
basis  shall  not  be  taxed  here¬ 
under  if  such  advertising  does 
not  solicit  sales  for  any  express¬ 
ly  named  or  identifiable  business 
in  this  state.” 

Petitions  are  being  circulated 
to  refer  the  entire  tax  bill  to  a 
special  election  in  July,  the  same 
month  the  new  bill  takes  effect. 
Heretofore  no  state  has  extended 
a  retail  .sales  tax  to  advertising. 
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GM  ’Way  Out  Front  in  Newspapers  in  ’64 


For  the  third  year  in  a  row, 
General  Motors  Corporation  was 
the  newspaper’s  number  one  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  with  a  $41,266,- 
990  investment,  a  34%  increase 
over  its  1963  billing. 

Except  for  Distillers  Corpora¬ 
tion  —  Seaprram’s  Ltd.  in  fourth 
position,  automotive  manufac¬ 
turers  ag^ain  took  four  of  the 
first  five  places. 

Ford  Motor  Company  and 
American  Motors  Corporation, 
which  finished  second  and  fifth 
respectively,  both  decreased 
their  expenditures  in  1964. 

Chrysler  Corporation,  mean¬ 
while,  spent  8%  more  in  1964 
to  move  closer  to  second  spot. 

GM  by  increasing  its  invest¬ 
ment  nearly  doubled  that  of 
Ford,  and  made  possible  the  in¬ 
crease  by  Detroit’s  Big  Four  in 
total  automotive  investment, 
which  was  $89,435,630  —  a  gain 
of  $9,429,745  over  1963. 

There  were  19  new  advertisers 
on  the  Top  100  list  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  from  Media  Records 
data.  In  the  top  10,  there  were 
two  new  faces.  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  more  than  dou¬ 
bling  its  1963  investment,  came 
from  22nd  into  sixth  place  with 
expenditures  of  $7,309,670. 
Schenley  Industries  Inc.  which 
ran  sixth  in  1963  dropped  to 
eleventh  place. 

Whirlpool  Corporation,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  RCA,  moved  from 
69th  place  in  1963  to  35th  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  68%  rise  in  expendi¬ 
tures.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Co.  was  in  seventh  place  —  up 
from  13th  in  1963. 

The  19  advertisers  who  were 
not  on  the  list  in  1963  included 
Bayuk  Cigars  (44),  Libby,  Mc¬ 
Neil  &  Libby  (52),  General 
Cigar  Co.  (56),  Swift  &  Co. 
(60),  Time  Inc.  (75),  Dow  Jones 
&  Co.,  Inc.  (80),  and  Motorola 
Inc.  (83). 

The  total  newspaper  invest¬ 
ment  in  1964  by  the  ’Top  100  ad¬ 
vertisers  was  $320,508,893,  an 
increase  of  11%  over  1963.  All 
national  newspaper  advertising 
increased  by  10.8%  over  the 
same  period.  (E&P,  May  1.)  The 
expenditures  of  the  Top  100  rep¬ 
resents  40.4%  of  the  total  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  figures  do  not  include 
production  costs,  the  Bureau 
pointed  out. 

• 

.4d  Sales  Manager 

Clbveiand 

Lawrence  A.  Alderson  is  now 
advertising  sales  promotion 
manager  for  the  Plain  Dealer 
and  John  C.  Moloney  is  assistant 
national  advertising  manager. 


NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISERS 


General  Motors  Corp . 

Ford  Motor  Co . 

Chrysler  Corp . 

Distillers  Corp. — Seaqracns  Ltd. 
American  Motors  Corp. 


6  Radio  Corp.  of  America  . 

7  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  R.  J.  . 

8  General  Poods  Corp . 

9  National  Dairy  Products  Corp . 

10  National  Distillers  &  Chemical  Corp.  .  . 

1 1  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.  . 

12  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  The. 

13  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The 

14  American  Tobacco  Co.,  The  . 

15  Standard  Brands,  Inc.  . 


16  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc. 

1 7  Delta  Air  Lines  .  . .  . 
16  United  Airlines,  Inc. 

19  Pillsbury  Co . 

20  Heublein,  Inc.  . . 


21  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 

22  Walker-Gooderham  &  Worts,  Ltd.,  Hiram 

23  Pan  American  World  Airways  . 

24  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.  . 

25  General  Mills,  Inc  . 


26  General  Electric  Co. 

27  Coca-Cola  Co.,  The  . 

28  American  Airlines,  Inc. 

29  Campbell  Soup  Co . 

30  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 


31  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 

32  Pepsi-Cola  Co  . 

33  Canada  Dry  Corp. 

34  Brown-Forman  Distillers  Corp. 

35  Whirlpool  Corp. 

36  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 

37  Gerber  Products  Co. 

38  Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F.,  The 

39  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc. 

40  Scott  Paper  Co. 

41  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

42  Volkswagen  of  America,  Inc. 

43  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

44  Bayuk  Cigars,  Inc . 


45  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) 

46  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  The 

47  Lorillard  Co.,  P.  . 

48  Castle  &  Cooke,  Inc. . 

49  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  The 

50  Gulf  Oil  Corp . 


51  Borden  Co.,  The  . 

52  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 

53  Sun  Oil  Co . 

54  Armour  &  Co . 

55  Zenith  Radio  Corp . 

56  General  Cigar  Co.  .  .  .  . 

57  Renfield  Importers,  Ltd. 

58  Continental  Airlines,  Inc. 

59  Kellogg  Co . . 

60  Swift  4  Co.  . 


61  Sterling  Drug,  Inc . 

62  DuPont  DeNemours  4  Co.,  Inc.,  E.  I. 

63  National  Airlines,  Inc . 

64  New  York  Telephone  Co . 

65  Rexall  Drug  4  Chemical  Co . 

66  Bristol-Myers  Co . 

67  Colgate  Palmolive  Co . 

68  American  Dairy  Assn . 


$41,266,990  I 

20,979,915  2 

18,913,146  3 

13,176,058  4 

8,275,579  5 

7,309,670  22 

7,229,619  13 

6,660,506  9 

6,172,884  10 

6,099,901  7 

5,668,720  6 

4,591,550  14 

4,384,812  31 

4,276,433  8 

4,180,112  21 

3,938,955  16 

3,824,881  26 

3,809,092  15 

3,572,054  18 

3,529,275  37 

3,458,090  35 

3,430,758  23 

3,421,573  28 

3,409,820  24 

3,355,450  32 

3,194,135  12 

3,177,184  51 

3,056,220  27 

2,853,705  17 

2,756,707  49 

2,646,999  25 

2,489,020  30 

2,437,425  64 

2,423,711  41 

2,368,990  69 

2,345,350  1 1 

2,329,719  36 

2,325,375  70 

2,319,161  55 

2,282,704  66 

2,204,799  52 

2,141,117  45 

2,111,325  79 

2,068,803  * 

2,068,373  54 

2,046,662  68 

1,972,015  29 

1,945,137  62 

1,924,984  19 

1,919,352  20 

1,902,490  58 

1,872,855  * 

1,851,663  44 

1,762,546  34 

1,724,542  39 

1,703,106  • 

1,663,932  48 

1,626,270  76 

1,610,926  73 

1,578,163  • 

1,564,963  40 

1,549,444  33 

1,519,823  57 

1,512,283  88 

1,504,835  60 


$30,912,795  -F  33.5% 

22,909,286  —  3.4 

17,492,417  +  8.1 

11,693,167  +  17.7 

8,691,087  -  4,8 

3,364,477  +117.3 

4,315,204  +  67.5 

5,630,827  +  18.3 

5,159,876  +  19.6 

5,908,573  +  3.2 

6,073,379  —  6.7 

3,946,032  +  16.4 

2,741,813  +  59.9 

5.632.833  —  24.1 

3,378,359  +  23.7 

3,702,425  +  6.4 

3,220,758  +  18.8 

3,829,350  —  0.5 

3,519,174  +  1.5 

2,369,542  +  48.9 

2,432,869  +  42.1 

3,247,055  +  5.7 

2,957,427  +  15.7 

3,238,636  +  5.3 

2.716.833  +  23.5 

4,399,032  —  26.4 

1,884,630  +  68.6 

3,104,421  —  1.6 

3,575,208  —  20.2 

1,902,105  +  44.9 

3,228,338  —  18.0 

2,765,336  —  10.0 

1,451,520  +  67.9 

2,195,020  +  10.4 

1,410,312  +  68.0 

4,386,059  —  46.5 

2,408,899  —  3.3 

1,375,534  +  69.1 

1,765,733  +  31.3 

1,443,323  +  58.2 

1,883,260  +  17.1 

1,934,190  +  10.7 

1,147,766  +  84.0 

504,877  +  309.8 

1,807,004  +  14.5 

1,437,194  +  42.4 

2.839.373  —  30.6 

1,485,387  +  31.0 

3,503,029  —  45.1 

3,427,236  —  44.0 

1,629,516  +  16.8 

620,034  +202.1 

2,073,598  —  10.7 

2,450,412  —  28.1 

2.236.374  —  22.9 

504,454  +237.6 

1,918,811  —  13.3 

1.204.932  +  35.0 

1,316,764  +  22.3 

894,406  +  76.4 

2.212.933  —  29.3 

2,529,383  —  38.7 

1,663,752  —  8.7 

1.048.347  +  44.3 

1,555,079  —  3J 


.  1,465,598  47  1,921,447  —  23.7 

.  1,429,073  53  1,841,294  —  22.4 

.  1,413,128  82  1,096,332  +  28.9 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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I  Boating.  Fishing.  Golfing.  Hiking.  It’s  that  time  of 

i  year  again.  Copley  News  Service  can  furnish  your  newspaper  with 

top  features  as  lively  and  diversified  as  all  outdoors. 
Our  three  outdoor  feature  writers — George  Herrick,  Harry  Monahan 
and  Rolla  Williams — are  combined  authorities  on  all  participation  sports 
activities.  If  your  readers  are  planning  weekend  vacation  trips,  they’ll 
profit  from  Copley  News  Service  outdoor  sports  features.  Send  for  sample 
reports  and  price  information.  Write  Rembert  James, 
editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue, 
San  Diego,  California. 


Kohlmeier  of  Wall  Street  Journal  Awarded 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Johnson  Wealth  Series 


By  a  Wall  Street  Journal  Staff  Reporter 
NEW  YORK  —  The  Pulitzer  prize  for  re¬ 
porting  on  national  affairs  was  awarded  to 
Louis  M.  Kohlmeier  of  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  for  “his  enterprise  in  reporting  the  growth 
of  the  fortune  of  President  L)mdon  B.  J(rfin- 
son  and  his  family.” 

Mr.  Kohlmeier’s  analysis  of  the  Johnson 
fortune  and  how  it  was  built  was  published 
as  a  series  of  articles  in  March  1964.  The 
public  discussion  of  the  Johnson  broadcasting 
empire  that  the  series  initiated  led  last  August 
to  the  President  himself  making  public  a  de¬ 
tailed  audit  of  his  finances. 

Wall  Street  Journal  staff  members  have 
now  won  Pulitzer  prizes  for  reporting  in  three 
of  the  past  five  years.  Norman  C.  Miller  won 
an  award  last  year  for  stories  exposing  the 
multimillion-dollar  salad  oil  scandal.  Ed  C!ony 
was  awarded  a  Pulitzer  prize  in  1961  for  a 
story  describing  how  officers  and  directors  of 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  a  forest  products  con¬ 
cern,  engraged  in  personal  outside  transactions 
with  the  company. 

Painstaking  Research 

Pulitzer  prizes  for  distinguished  editorial 
writing  went  in  1947  to  William  H.  Grimes, 
who  was  editor  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
imtil  his  retirement  in  1958,  and  in  1953  to 
Vermont  Royster,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Grimes 
as  editor. 

Mr  Kohlmeier’s  stories  on  the  Johnson  for- 


time  were  based  on  facts  painstakingly  dug  out. 
The  reporting  was  done  in  Austin,  Johnson 
City  and  more  than  a  dozen  other  Texas  cities, 
as  well  as  in  Washington,  New  York  and  other 
points  such  as  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

In  his  research,  Mr.  Kohlmeier  dug  into 
Federal  Communications  Commission  files 
that  were  more  than  20  years  old  and  long 
since  had  been  sent  to  a  Government  ware¬ 
house.  He  read  yellowed  copies  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  from  the  days  Mr.  Johnson 
was  on  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  He 
examined  land  deeds  smd  bank  stockholder 
lists  at  more  than  half  a  dozen  Texas  county 
courthouses.  He  interviewed  four  of  the  FCC’s 
seven  commissioners,  two  former  commis¬ 
sioners  and  nearly  a  dozen  FXXl  staffers.  He 
also  interviewed  Johnson  confidants,  broad¬ 
casters,  brokers  of  television  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  and  present  and  past  Congressmen  and 
Senators. 

Mr.  Kohlmeier,  39  years  old,  is  a  native  of 
St.  Louis.  A  1950  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  he  served  two  years  in  the  Army 
and  joined  The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  1952.  He 
served  in  the  Journal’s  St.  Louis  news  bureau 
for  two  years  and  in  the  Chicago  bureau  for 
two  years.  He  then  worked  for  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  for  three  years,  rejoining  the 
Journal  in  Washington  in  1960. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Barbara  Wil¬ 
son  of  Washington.  They  have  two  children, 
Daniel,  five,  and  Ann,  two,  and  live  in 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Esiiler  Award 

Mr.  Kohlmeier’s  series  on  the  Johnson  for¬ 
tune  has  also  won  a  distinguished  service 
award  for  Washington  correspondence  from 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  national  journalism 
fraternity. 


The  most  valuable  thing 
about  a  Pulitzer  Prize  is  that 
it  reminds  a  newspaper  of  what 
a  newspaper  is  supposed  to  be. 


It  is  people  who  make  news,  and  who  are  affected 
by  news  happenings. 

With  this  ground  rule,  business  news  (which  is 
The  Wall  Street  Journal’s  specialty)  cannot  help 
but  be  interesting. 

Business  news  is  about  humans  first,  and  dollars 
and  machines  and  factories  second.  It  is  about 
what  people  think,  believe,  wish,  plan  and  do  as 
they  go  about  the  business  of  making  a  living. 

Thinking  readers  feel  a  deep  need  for  such 
information. 

The  best  proof  is  that  America’s  busiest  men 
devote  precious  time  every  business  day  to  the 
national  business  daily. 

That  daily  audience  today  is  over  880,000  in  paid 
circulation  alone. 

Not  numbers — people. 

People  who  will  be  pleased  that  their  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  just  won  another  Pulitzer  Prize — the 
third  in  five  years. 


A  superior 
editorial  product 
has  created 
a  superior 
ad¥ertising 
medium. 


X  he  Wall  Street  Journal  is  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  newspapers. 

But  its  mission  is  not  mere  size. 

It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  world’s  most  influential 
media.  But  its  mission  is  not  power. 

It  is  75  years  old.  But  its  mission  is  not  just 
longevity. 

Winning  a  Pulitzer  Prize  refreshens  the  under¬ 
standing  of  what  a  newspaper  is  really  all  about. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal’s  mission  is  that  of  all 
good  newspapers:  to  discover  facts  its  readers  should 
know,  to  report  those  facts  with  the  utmost  respect 
for  truth,  and  to  transmit  those  facts  as  swiftly  as 
possible  so  that  decisions  and  opinions  can  be  for¬ 
mulated  by  readers  while  such  judgments  still  have 
meaning. 

If  any  one  factor  accounts  for  The  Wall  Street 
Journal’s  size,  influence  and  longevity,  it  is  its  insist¬ 
ence  that  facts  have  meaning  only  in  terms  of  people. 


WHO 

IS  SEWING? 

Just  About  Everybody 
Including  the 

TEEN-AGERS 


And  Maybe  Not 
for  the  Reasons  You  May  Think 


.  . .  it's  an  art,  a  hobby, 
a  creative  interest,  and 
it's  FUN. 


The  Home  Sewing  News  estimates  a  million 
teen-age  girls  learn  to  sew  every  year  in  school, 
in  4-H  clubs  and  other  organizations. 

Forty  million  women  of  all  ages  sew  at  home, 
the  number  is  growing  every  year  and  they  spend 
$300  million  annually  on  buttons,  shears,  zippers, 
thread,  rick  rack  and  other  sewing  accessories. 

You  can  attract  the  home  sewers  in  your  area 
with  this  interesting  and  authoritative  column  which 
tells  women  how  to  give  the  garments  they  make 
the  look  of  an  expertly  finished  “creatiwi”  instead 
of  a  homemade  hand-me-down. 


^5EUJ  SimPLE 

^8w/mca  TWiwicit 


Once  a  Week 


Illustrated 


Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Rate 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

OIS  MOiNtS  IOWA  488  MADISON  AVI  NfW  TOAK  CITY 


BRUCE  HORTON.  General  Manager 


Study  Points 
To  Shopper’s 
Competition 

Can  a  weekly  shopping  paper, 
given  free  to  everyone,  really 
compete  with  a  daily  newspaper 
as  an  advertising  medium? 

A  study  by  two  journalism 
faculty  members  at  Central 
Michigan  University  seems  to 
indicate  it  can. 

J.  W.  Click  and  Guido  H. 
Stempel  III  directed  the  study 
of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  a  uni¬ 
versity  town  of  16,000  popula¬ 
tion.  The  town  has  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  5,000  circulation,  a 
shopper  with  9,000  circulation 
and  a  radio  station. 

Results  of  165  interviews  with 
residents  chosen  at  random 
showed  that  the  shopper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  little  more  influen¬ 
tial  and  a  little  better  read. 

Respondents  were  asked  what 
kind  of  advertising  influenced 
them  most  in  buying.  48%  said 
the  shopper,  38%  said  the  news¬ 
paper  and  5%  said  radio. 

Asked  what  kind  of  advertis¬ 
ing  respondents  most  objected 
to,  37%  said  radio,  while  12% 
said  the  shopper  and  10%  new’s- 
paper. 

87%  of  the  respondents  re¬ 
ported  at  least  occasional  read¬ 
ership  of  advertising  in  the 
shopper,  while  86%  reported  at 
I  least  occasional  readership  of 
i  some  advertising  in  the  news- 
!  paper. 

Presumably,  said  Mr.  Stempel, 
those  who  did  not  read  any  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  shopper  were 
people  who  received  but  ignored 
it,  while  the  14%  who  did  not 
read  any  advertising  in  the 
newspaper  were  people  who  did 
not  buy  the  paper. 

Respondents  were  asked  how 
frequently  they  read  each  of  11 
kinds  of  advertising  —  appli- 
:  ance,  automobile,  building  sup- 
i  ply,  classifled,  drug  store,  dis¬ 


MORE 

PUBLISHERS 
COME  TO 


700  Words 


for  presses  with 
bigger  reserve 
capacity 


count  store,  food,  home  fur-  Ui- 
ings,  shoes,  legal  notices  tnd 
movies. 

An  average  of  58%  rep  ted 
at  least  occasional  readers!  i>  of 
these  kinds  of  ads  in  the  r  ws- 
paper,  while  61%  report*-!  at 
least  occasional  readershin  of 
these  kinds  of  ads  in  the  !iop- 
per. 

The  biggest  difference  wa:,  for 
automobile  ads,  with  57%  re¬ 
porting  they  read  auto  aos  in 
the  shopper  and  48%  reposing 
they  read  auto  ads  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Highest  readership  for  !)oth 
was  for  food  ads,  with  77%  re¬ 
porting  at  least  occasional  read¬ 
ership  for  both  the  shopper  and 
the  paper. 

“The  indication  seems  clear 
then,’’  the  educators  concluded 
“that  in  this  particular  commu¬ 
nity  the  shopper  is  real  com¬ 
petition  for  the  newspaper  — 
probably  more  so  than  the  radio 
station  is. 

“This  in  turn  would  suggest 
that  the  shopper  can  become  the 
dominant  advertising  medium  if 
there  is  not  vigorous  competi¬ 
tive  effort  by  the  newspaper." 
• 

Calif.  Daily  Posts 
^Equal  Rate’  Plan 

Grass  Vavley,  Calif. 

Identical  rates  will  apply  to 
general  and  retail  advertisers 
in  the  Grass  Valley-Nevada  City 
Union  effective  July  1,  announces 
Robert  T.  Ingram,  publisher. 

The  new  rates  are  based  on  a 
sliding  scale  of  discounts,  avail¬ 
able  on  a  contract  basis  and  de¬ 
pendent  on  annual  volume,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Nelson  Roberts  &  As¬ 
sociations,  representatives. 

The  new  open  rate  of  11  cents 
a  line  drops  %  cent  for  an  an¬ 
nual  minimum  of  200  inches  and 
1%  cents  for  500  inches.  Users 
of  10,000  inches  during  a  year 
obtain  a  seven  cents-a-line  rate. 

The  Union,  begun  in  the  gold 
rush,  is  Nevada  County’s  only 
daily.  It  recently  converted  to 
offset  production. 

• 

Rival’s  Ad  Manager 

James  B.  Winston  has  been 
named  manager  of  advertising 
and  promotion  for  Rival  Pet 
Foods,  a  division  of  Associated 
Products  Inc.  Mr.  Winston  was 
formerly  an  account  executive  at 
Needham,  Harper  &  Steers 
agency. 


ANR  Adds  2 

Edwin  M.  Doody,  member  of 
BBDO’s  creative  strategy  board, 
and  Alfred  S.  Nalle  Jr.,  print 
salesman  with  several  national 
publications,  have  joined  the 
sales  staff  of  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives  Inc. 
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Available 
Mi  1, 1965 


Equal  Rates 
for  All 
Advertisers 
with  savings 
of  up  to  41% 
for  all 
NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS 

See  your  Branham  Man 
for  details 
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The  Louisville  Times 


Six  Column  Format 

Everybody 
Wins  With 
This  Hand 

By 

Edmund  C.  Arnold 


The  format  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  is  determined 
by  the  width-capacity  of  the 
available  press  and  by  the 
number  of  columns  into  which 
this  width  is  divided. 

Most  newspapers  are  di¬ 
vided  into  eight  columns;  the 
experimental  issue  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  was 
in  six  columns.  Why  the  dis¬ 
parity? 

It’s  because  some  kind  of  a 
“standard”  column  width  had 
to  be  adopted  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser.  Otherwise  he  would 
never  know  whether  his  ad 
would  be  too  wide  for  one 
newspaper’s  use  or,  in  another 
paper,  would  rattle  around  in 
excessively  wide  space. 

When  I  began  my  aewspa- 
pering,  about  half  the  papers 
in  America  were  in  13-pica 
columns.  Under  pressure  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  the  “stand¬ 
ard”  just  before  World  War  II 
was  set  at  12  picas.  During 
the  war,  the  desire  to  get  as 
many  columns  on  a  pound  of 
newsprint  brought  further  nar¬ 
rowing.  Shortly  after  the  war 
ended,  11  picas  was  set  as  the 
“standard.” 

The  newspaper,  like  the 
Courier-Journal,  that  might 
want  to  adopt  a  14.9-pica  col¬ 
umn  would  then  be  faced  with 
the  problem  of  reconciling 
14.9-pica  news  columns  with 
11-pica  advertising  columns. 
On  the  face  of  it,  this  looks 
formidable;  actually  it  is  not 
too  difficult  to  solve.  (The  re¬ 
action  at  Louisville  was,  “No 
sweat  at  all!”) 

In  the  new  6-column  format, 
the  3-column  measure  is  46.3 
picas.  In  our  present  8-column 
format,  the  4-column  width  is 
45.6  picas.  That  means  that 
our  present  4-column  ads  will 
fit  neatly  into  the  new  3-col¬ 
umn  measure.  (They  ought  to; 
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both  increments  are  a  half- 
pag:e!)  Our  present  5-column 
ads  —  57  picas  —  will  fit  into 
the  new  4-column  measure  — 
62  picas  —  with  only  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  white  space  at  the 
sides. 

Obviously,  the  man  who 
“lays  the  pages,”  places  the 
advertising,  needn’t  work  only 
with  4-  or  5-column  ads.  He 
can  gang  ads  into  blocks  of 
the  proper  width. 

Local  ads  can  be  set  at  the 
new  measure,  of  course,  and 
then  there  is  no  problem  at 
all. 

Naturally,  the  agate-line  or 
column-inch  rate  must  be  ad¬ 
justed  for  the  new  column 
width.  But  this  should  take  no 
fantastic  feat  of  salesmanship. 
All  that’s  needed  is  to  explain 
our  rate  system  to  the  mer¬ 
chant. 

We  use  miles  to  measure 
acres,  that’s  the  only  trouble 
today.  We  sell,  measure  and 
bill  ads  in  linear  measure¬ 
ments  when  actually  we’re  de¬ 
livering  an  area  of  newsprint. 
An  11-pica  agate  line  is  actu¬ 
ally  726  square  points.  If  we 
use  a  14.9-pica  line,  an  agate 
line  is  973)4  square  points. 


Naturally  the  rate  must  be 
raised  by"  the  same  34%  that 
the  area  has  been  increased. 

Retailers  aren’t  stupid ;  they 
can  see  this  without  a  diagram. 
So  can  national  space  buyers. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  explain 
the  situation. 

Advertisers  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  new  format.  For  it 
means  greater  readership  of 
editorial  matter.  And  greater 
editorial  readership  means 
greater  reader  traffic  and 
reader  exposure  for  ads.  This 
increases  the  salespower  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Here’s  a  situation  that  news¬ 
papers  and  advertisers  ought 
to  join  in  exploring.  For  the 
new  format  offers  major  bene¬ 
fits  to  both. 

IN  A  NUTSHELL:  Every¬ 
body  wins  with  this  hand. 

★ 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Pages  for 
comment  may  be  sent  directly 
to:  Edmund  C.  Arnold,  SIS 
N  ewhouse  Communications 
Center,  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  N.  F.  13S10.  Please 
include  any  explanatory  data 
concerning  the  pages  you  sub¬ 
mit. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Most  CAMS  Favor 
Classified  Display 

By  Stan  Finsness, 

('AM,  Providenre  Joarnal  and  Bulletin 


One  of  the  questions  brought 
up  at  a  recent  seminar  on  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  was,  “My  Pub¬ 
lisher  wants  classified  display. 
Full  display  with  no  restric¬ 
tions.  Right  now,  we  nin  multi¬ 
ple  columns,  but  the  change 
would  mean  cuts,  borders  —  the 
works. 

“Should  we  make  the  change?" 

Discussion  leaders  confronted 
with  this  kind  of  situation,  es¬ 
pecially  those  in  the  minority 
view,  should  keep  their  weight 
down  and  their  agility  —  both 
mental  and  physical  —  up. 

It’s  like  eggs  and  chickens, 
but  it  so  happens  that  there  are 
more  eggs  than  there  are  chick¬ 
ens:  something  like  85%  of  U.  S. 
newspapers  accept  classified  dis¬ 
play  in  a  more  or  less  unre¬ 
stricted  form.  Some  require 
halftone  screening  of  type  and 
illustration,  some  require  line 
drawings  in  illustration  with 
uniform  borders.  Almost  all  re¬ 
quire  certain  depths  on  various 

Evcnrtliiiic 
in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 

THE  SUN 


Evening 

Sunday 

That’s  why 
The  Snnpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

oi  all  advertising 
In 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 


CratoNr,  Woodward.  (TMara  ft  Ormsbao 
Now  Vorii.  Sao  Fraomco,  Lot  Anfolai, 
GMoti,  Oatioit,  AUaata,  PhUadaiphi*, 


column  widths,  and  almost  all 
prohibit  full  reverses. 

A  Brv'ak  for  tin*  Reader 

One  CAM  in  the  group,  w’hose 
paper  runs  full  display,  said, 
“I  wish  I  had  the  ner\’e  to  go 
back  to  the  beginning.  The 
reader  deser\'es  a  better  break 
and  so  does  the  small  adv'er- 
tiser.” 

These  remarks  brought  great 
table  thumps  and  demands  for 
equal  time. 

By  far  the  majority  contended 
strongly  and  volubly  that  “clas¬ 
sified  display  in  whatever  its 
form  has  definitely  not  affected 
readership  or  small  ad  volume.” 

There  was  agreement,  gener¬ 
ally,  that  much  improvement 
could  be  achieved  in  typography, 
layout  and  restrictions  to  clean 
up  classified  sections,  but  it  was 
also  felt  that  the  linage  volume 
and  resulting  revenue  were  far 
too  valuable  to  gamble  with. 

This  isn’t  the  place  to  settle 
1  arguments  or  to  spout  opinions. 

'  The  local  scene  and  the  history 
of  classified’s  growth  in  each 
'  particular  situation  are  the  de¬ 
termining  factors  —  plus  the 
revenue  and  profit  needs  of  the 
newspaper. 

Here’s  an  example,  though,  of 
I  what  classified  display  did  for 
I  the  144,000-circulation  Knoxville 
:  (Tenn.)  Newit-Sentinel  starting 
1  in  .Tnnuary  of  the  year  —  even 
after  a  rate  increase  of  8%%, 
j  January  linage  was  up  30%. 

I  Buildup  in  Sig  Cuts 

CAM  Harold  Wayland  says, 
“Up  until  10  yeai's  ago  we  had 
one  of  the  cleanest,  neatest,  un- 


HANDY — Increased  business  and  convenience  for  classified  advertisers 
is  reported  by  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  curbside  drop  box  outside  its  office.  News  items  also 
are  left  in  the  drop  box. 


cluttered,  readable  and  also  the  ,  .  „ 

smallest  Real  Estate  sections  Elliyl  Corp.  CylVes 
you’ve  ever  seen.  Then  we  lifted  Lonergan  New  Post 
all  restrictions  as  to  size  of  ad 

(except  it  had  to  be  as  many  James  B.  Lonergan  has  been 
inches  deep  as  it  was  column  appoint^  director  of  advertis- 
wide),  cuts,  borders,  etc.  sales  promotion  for 

<.¥T  .^-1  ..u-  X-  II  J-  1  Ethyl  Corporation.  He  succeeds 
“Until  this  time  al  display  3 

ads  regardless  of  what  hey  were  ^  33  , 

—  autos,  real  estate,  etc.  —  fell  ... 

^  the  end  of  all  light  face  ads.  Associated  with  Ethyl  since 
Within  three  months  we  were  Lonergan  has  been  a 

running  almost  half  as  much  in  company’s  adver- 

sig  cuts  alone  as  the  total  of  our  promotion  de¬ 
former  makeup.  partment  for  the  past  15  years. 

“Why  in  the  ■world  did  it  take  jjg  jj^s  been  advertising  man- 
us  10  long  years  to  realize  that  ager  since  1960. 
this  would  work  in  all  classifica-  a  Union  College  graduate, 
tions?  Mr.  Weston  joined  Ethyl  in  1927 

“I  admit  our  page  is  not  as  and  has  spent  his  entire  career 
clean,  neat  and  uncluttered  as  in  sales  and  advertising  on  be- 
before,  but  it  is  bigger.  We  have  half  of  the  company, 
not  had  one  complaint  and  • 

feel  this  does  not  distract  from  Prune  Ad  Chief  Named 
our  small  line  ads  as  all  display  Francisco 

ads  are  pyramided  from  the  bot-  California  Prune  Advisory 
tom  of  the  page.  Our  sales  force  Board  announces  the  appoint- 
is  very  enthusiastic  about  this  ment  of  Burton  C.  Granicher,  for 
change  —  one  simple  reason  be-  38  years  with  McCann-Erickson 
ing  that  the  advertiser  tells  us  as  its  first  advertising  manager, 
what  he  wants  instead  of  us  He  has  specialized  on  such  food 
telling  him  what  he  cannot  do.”  accounts  as  Diamond  Walnuts, 
_  Blue  Diamond  Almonds,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Lima  Beans  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  Avocados. 

• 

I  PR  Consultant 

Harold  Brayman,  recently  re 
'  *  *  *  tired  director  of  public  relations 

of  the  Du  Pont  Company,  will 
become  consulting  associate  to 
the  public  relations  firms  of 
.  Dudley- Anderson- Yutzy  and  its 

llVICE  I  clients. 

I  .  • 

^  Selling  for  This  Week 

N  Kevin  Cronin  has  joined  the 

I  Chicago  sales  staff  of  This  Week 
■  magazine.  He  was  previously 
‘  with  Outdoor  Advertising  and 
Metro  Sunday  Newspapers  Inc. 
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Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Producer  RAY  STARK  and  Director  RICHARD  QUINE 
have  just  begun  shooting  at  Round  HW, 
Jamaica,  West  Indies,  on  the  long-awaited 
filming  for  PARAMOUNT  PICTURES  and 
SEVEN  ARTS  PRODUCTIONS  of  ARTHUR  KOPITS 
Rroadway  comedy  success... 
“OH  DAD,  POOR_DAD.  MAMA’S  HUN6  YOU 
IN  THE  CLOSET  AND  I’M  FEEUN’SO  SAD.” 


It  s  about  a  typical  everyday  American  family 
consisting  of  a  mother,  two  man-eating 
piranhas,  several  Venus-flytraps, 
her  baby  son,  age  25,  and  Dad  who,  of 
course,  just  hangs  around.  With  the 
way-outest  cast  ever  assembled  from  the 
farthest-out  corners  of  the  house!  Starring 
ROSALIND  RUSSELL  as  Mama.  Co-starring 
RORERT  MORSE  as  her  25-year-old  son. 
BARBARA  HARRIS  as  his  babysitter. 
HU6H  GRI^ITH  as  Mama’s  boyfriend.  And 
JONATHAN_WJNTERS  as  DAD’,  the  liveliest 
corpse  in  town.  Screenplay  by  IAN  BERNARD. 

In  technicolor: 


THIS  IS  A  REPRINT  OF  THE  FULL  PAGE  AD  THAT  RAN  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  SUNDAY,  MAY  9 


Circus  Ads 
Are  Placed 
By  ‘Agencies’ 

Mae  Lyons,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Ringlinp 
Brothers  and  Barnum  &  Bailey 
Combined  Shows,  said  this  week 
the  budget  for  the  56  cities  on 
this  year’s  circus  schedule  ex¬ 
ceeds  $1,000,000  and  newspapers 
will  get  about  half  of  it. 

The  big  show  pulled  out  of 
Madison  Square  Garden  May  t> 
to  begin  its  tour  at  New  Haven. 

Instead  of  a  team  of  advance 
men,  their  cases  bulging  with 
passes,  the  circus  this  season  is 
working  through  25  regional 
theatrical  promoters  who  prefer 
ads  to  policing  passes. 

Miss  Lyons  said  passes  were 
cut  from  10  000  to  6,000  while 
the  circus  was  in  New  York. 

“We  do  not  cut  passes  to  the 
working  press,”  she  said.  These, 
however,  are  single  tickets  and 
do  not  entitle  the  bearer  to  seats. 

“And  we  make  sure  that  we 
only  give  these  out  to  legitimate 
newspaper,  radio,  or  tv  people,” 
she  continued.  “When  we  w’eren’t 
as  careful  as  we  have  become, 
one  amateur  photographer  ran 
right  between  the  legs  of  a 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Mean,  Inc. 

J  Engineering  services  for  Webb 
i  Publishing  Co.,  included  building 
I  layout  and  design,  engineering 
I  of  the  equipment  installation, 
I  and  complete  construction  man- 
I  agement.  Preliminary  study 
I  covered  desirability  of  relocation. 

I  These  services  were  coordinated 

I  by  engineers  with  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  all 
areas  of  Graphic  Arts  production. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

EaahNariag  far  tht  Oraahlc  Art* 

80  FMtenI  St 
Boston,  Mats.  02110 
Coda  617  HA  6-6200 

129  Watt  Trad*  St 
Ctwriotta,  N.C.  28202 
Coda  704  FR  S-173S 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  (continued  from  puge  18) 


69 

Braniff  Infernafional  Airways 

1,395,781 

97 

970,528 

+  L.8 

70 

American  Home  Products  Corp. 

1,388,023 

46 

1,931,889 

—  2 

71 

Lever  Brothers  Co . 

1,365,409 

59 

1,620,655 

—  i.8 

72 

Greyhound  Corp.,  The  .  .  . 

1,352,474 

63 

1,460,180 

—  7.4 

73 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Calif. 

1,348,675 

94 

1,008,012 

+  3.8 

>4 

Corn  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

1,312,869 

38 

2,245,022 

—  ‘;i.5 

75 

Time,  Inc . 

1,301,951 

* 

812,251 

-1-  to.3 

76 

Western  Airlines  Inc. 

1,263,793 

* 

784,948 

-h  (.1.0 

77 

Continental  Baking  Co.,  The 

1,247,807 

43 

2,134.244 

—  41.5 

78 

Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Coro. 

1,207,705 

* 

771,512 

+  55.5 

79 

Royal  Crown  Cola  Co. 

1,205,731 

56 

1 .685,390 

—  28.5 

80 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

1,189,488 

* 

905,860 

-1-  31.3 

81 

Shell  Oil  Co. 

1,183,447 

67 

1,437,285 

—  17.7 

82 

Sunkist  Growers,  Inc.  . 

1,157,888 

96 

984,483 

+  17.6 

83 

Motorola,  Inc. 

1,151,978 

* 

337.856 

•f24I.O 

84 

General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The 

1,148,203 

90 

1,033.090 

+  II. 1 

85 

Reader’s  Digest  Assn.,  Inc. 

1,132,052 

86 

1 .056.028 

•f  7.2 

86 

Eversharp,  Inc. 

1,131,828 

61 

1.514,392 

—  25.3 

87 

Morris  Inc.,  Philip 

1,096,790 

♦ 

627,567 

-1-  74.8 

88 

American  Bakeries  Co. 

1,082,465 

* 

479,278 

-H25.9 

89 

Burlington  Industries,  Inc. 

1,081,215 

* 

808,148 

+  33.8 

90 

Clark-Cleveland,  Inc. 

1,059,548 

♦ 

831,947 

-1-  27.4 

91 

Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

1,057,836 

. 

445,486 

-t- 137.5 

92 

Kaiser  Industries  Corp. 

1,046,031 

89 

1,045,247 

-1-  .1 

93 

Publicker  Industries,  Inc. 

1,045,480 

* 

509,267 

-1-105.3 

94 

American  Broadcasting  Co. — 

Paramount  Theaters,  Inc. 

1,037,649 

* 

871,254 

+  19.1 

95 

Lewis  Howe  Co. 

1,031,200 

71 

1,353,222 

—  23.8 

96 

Black,  Inc.,  Walter  J. 

1,017,842 

95 

985,765 

-1-  3.3 

97 

Cunard  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd. 

984,347 

83 

1,073,652 

—  8.3 

98 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

967,386 

* 

644.326 

+  50.1 

99 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

967,064 

* 

689,806 

-1-  40.2 

100 

Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co. 

948,483 

♦ 

750,893 

+  26.3 

Total  of  Top  100  Advertisers 

$320,508,893 

$288,816,331 

-I-  II.O 

*Unranked  in  1963 


clown  on  stilts.” 

Miss  Lyons  is  the  widow  of 
William  Fields,  press  agent  for 
12  years  for  the  Playwrights 
Company  that  produced  Broad¬ 
way  shows,  and  for  the  last  five 
years  with  Ringling. 

“Times  have  changed  since  I 
succeeded  my  husband,”  Mrs. 
Fields  said.  “Not  that  we  don’t 
want — and  we  do  get  it — the 
free  publicity  on  radio,  tv  and 
in  the  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,”  she  said.  “You  can’t  put 
a  value  on  that.  You  could  guess 
at  $100,000,000  and  would  not 
be  far  wrong. 

“But  the  entertainment  pro¬ 
moters  we  use  today  function 
like  regional  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  They  prefer  advertising.” 


Two  men  who  go  out  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  circus  are  Charlie 
Schuler,  and  Bobby  Kay,  a  60- 
year-old  clown  who  grew  up  in 
Lewistown,  Pa.  His  real  name  is 
Kegerreif  Smiley.  He  wears  an 
Elizabethan  court  jester’s  cos¬ 
tume  and  does  a  magic  act.  He 
visits  newspaper  offices,  is  in¬ 
terviewed,  and  photographed. 

Mr.  Schuler  takes  some  20 
different  stories  about  the  cir¬ 
cus  with  him.  But  even  before 
he  hits  a  city,  a  big  press  book 
has  been  sent  out  to  the  regional 
promoters.  Occasionally  a  new 
story  is  added  to  the  kit.  This 
year  a  story  about  Bob  Dover, 
performance  director,  written  by 
Peter  McLaughlin  of  the  New 


York  News,  was  added. 

“That  was  one  we  had  over¬ 
looked,”  Miss  Lyons  said. 

• 

Meiiswear  Stores 
Favor  Newspapers 

Newspapers  are  the  advertis¬ 
ing  media  most  preferred  by 
men’s  wear  stores,  according  to 
a  survey  conducted  by  the  Mens- 
wear  Retailers  of  America. 

“Of  the  62  stores  reporting, 
all  selected  for  their  geographi¬ 
cal  locations,  59  reported  that 
newspaper  placement  accounted 
for  from  35  percent  to  96  per¬ 
cent  of  their  advertising  budget 
for  a  median  of  70  percent,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Louis  Rothschild,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“During  1964  men’s  wear  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  spent  a  total 
of  $20  million  which  retailers 
backed  up  with  an  average  3 
percent  in  their  local  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  said. 

“Of  specific  interest  is  that 
10  percent  of  the  advertising 
dollar  was  devoted  by  45  stores 
to  fashion  shows,  door  prizes  and 
telephone  promotions,  but  38  of 
these  stores  said  they  did  not 
charge  these  events  to  their  ad¬ 
vertising  budgets.” 

All  stores  reporting  indicated 
that  they  were  giving  serious 
consideration  to  increasing  their 
newspaper  linage  because  of  re¬ 
sults  achieved,  according  to  Mr. 
Rothschild. 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

which  was  exceeded  only  by  its  bad  publicity,  but  he  wondered  if  they 
I  knew  that  the  people  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.  were  the  highest  paid 
people  per  capita  in  the  Universe?  They  laughed  merrily.  Then  the 
phone  rang.  It’s  a  call-in  kind  of  show,  or  was.  On  the  phone  was  a 
man  from  the  financial  department  of  the  New  York  Times.  He  said 

that  Long  John  could  inform  his  panel  that  his  hillbilly  guest  was 

correct.  After  that  the  people  on  the  show  were  kind  to  their  guest. 
But  stiU  he  didn’t  get  a  break  in  the  program  to  And  out  what  he 
wanted  to  know  about  New  York  people.  Briefly,  were  they  as  kind- 

hearted  as  mountain  people.  He  had  an  acid  test  for  them.  So  when 

there  came  a  lull — and  there  are  few  lulls  on  a  Long  John  show — 
Jim  Comstock  said:  “There’s  a  young  fellow  in  our  town  who  went  out 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to  help  his  dad  move  some  euuipment  from  a 
coal  mine.  He  thought  the  cable  that  ran  over  head  was  something 
to  chin  himself  on.  He  had  never  been  in  a  mine.  It  had  13,000  volts 
of  electricity.  Strangely,  the  father  had  seen  a  television  show  the  night 
before  on  how  to  resuscitate  an  electrocuted  person.  He  knocked  the 
boy  loose  with  a  2x4,  got  down  on  him,  pushed  his  nose  ^  and  his 
chin  down,  and  rhythmically  breathed  into  the  boy’s  mouth.  The  doctor 
from  Quinwood  said  get  him  to  Charleston.  The  doctor  in  Charleston 
said  get  him  to  Philadelphia.  The  doctor  in  Philadelphia  said  get  his 
arms  oft  at  the  shoulders.  Back  in  Richwood  the  people  wept  because 

. . .  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLBILLY.  Rlcbweod,  W.  Vo. 


(yiaicrtisciitcntj 
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THE  FIRST  FLYING  PASTE 


...OURS  WAS  THE  SECONDI 


If  you  think  the  first  method  of  making  flying  pastes  was  quick 
and  ingenious,  you  should  see  a  WOOD  Autopaster  perform  a  simi¬ 
lar  operation.  A  flying  paste  is  made  at  full  running  speed  of  the 
press  without  slowing  down  or  stopping.  Obviously,  this  saves 
many  man-hours  in  controlling  color  register,  changing  and  pre¬ 
paring  rolls.  These  important  operations  are  performed  automati¬ 
cally  or  under  push-button  control  on  newsprint  or  coated  paper 
rolls  in  any  width  or  diameter.  WOOD  Autopasters  are  available 
for  Standard  or  Custom-built  installations  which  can  be  attached 
to  almost  any  type  of  roll-fed  press. 


Send  for  our  latest  Catalog  describing 
WOOD  Reels,  Tensions,  Autopasters. 


EliCTROTAB  AUTOPASTER 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Can  you  deliver 
a  full  page  repro  proof 
to  a  branch  plant 
3000  miles  away 
in  4  minutes? 


Eisenhower  Praises 
Accurate  Reporters 


PRESSFAX* 

does! 

Take  proofs  from  the  composing  room.  Transmit  them  over  video, 
telephone,  or  telpak  offerings  —  halftones  and  all.  Make  line  or 
offset  engravings  of  the  facsimiles  received.  And  print  them  in  the 
normal  manner. 

Each  page  takes  4  minutes  to  transmit  —  any  distance.  Thus  an 
entire  satellite  edition  of  16  pages  can  be  sent  in  a  little  over 
1  hour. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  a  remarkable  high  resolution,  high 
.speed  facsimile  transmitting  system  developed  by  Westrex.  The 
PRESSFAX  System  is  the  first  that  can  transmit  entire  pages  so 
accurately  that  halftones  received  can  be  engraved  as  line  cuts. 
The  facsimile  is  actually  so  much  like  the  original  that  it  takes  a 
microscope  to  tell  them  apart. 

The  PRESSFAX  System  virtually  eliminates  “jitter”  and  “gear 
pattern.”  It  transmits  1000  lines  per  inch  (as  opposed  to  the  100 
lines  of  news  photo  transmitting  systems).  Higher  resolutions  are 
also  available.  Synchronous  motor  drive  the  heavy,  precision-made 
drums  directly  without  gears,  and  so  smoothly  that  irregularities 
of  recording  have  a  tolerance  of  better  than  .()01". 

The  PRESSFAX  System  presents  newspapers  and  magazines 
with  a  new  low-cost  way  of  operating  satellite  editions  any  distance 
from  your  composing  room.  Operation  is  completely  automatic. 
Transmission  is  performed  over  telephone,  video,  or  telpak  offerings. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country  (including  the  Wall 
Street  Journal),  Sweden  and  Japan  are  printing  satellite  editions 
via  PRESSFAX.  You  can,  too.  Contact  Westrex  Communications 
Division,  Litton  Industries,  Dept.  501P,  One  LeFevre  Lane,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y,  10802,  (914)  NE  6-1620. 


Westrex  Communications  division  of  iitroN  industries 

0n«  Le  Fevre  Lane.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  10802,  (914)  NE  6-1620 


Former  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  decried  censorship 
and  praised  the  trustworthiness 
of  reporters  as  he  observed  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  surrender  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  at  Reims? — V-E  Day. 

Gen.  Eisenhower  spoke  in- 
i  formerly  to  a  group  of  news¬ 
papermen  at  the  Overseas  Press 
I  Club  in  New  York  May  7. 

I  World’s  Greatest 

“I  want  to  thank  the  Ameri¬ 
can  corps  of  overseas  reporters 
not  only'  for  their  service  in  war 
but  in  peace  as  well,”  declared 
Gen.  Eisenhower.  “It  is  the 
I  greatest  news  corps  in  the  world 
because  of  its  accuracy.  I  do  not 
particularly  like  it  when  I  see 
that  a  news  story’  editorializes, 
I  but  w’hen  I  see  a  reporter’s  name 
i  on  a  story’  and  I  know  he  is 
!  honest  I  am  sure  that  the  story 
is  accurate. 

“I  do  not  believe  in  censorship 
except  when  national  security  is 
at  stake  and  I  believe  that  any 
reporter  who  violated  national 
security  would  be  drummed  out 
I  of  the  corps  by  his  fellows,”  he 
I  added. 

The  w’artime  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander,  introduced  as  “General 
Ike,  our  buddy,”  said  he  wanted 
to  settle  for  all  time  the  story’ 
alK)ut  w’hy  there  was  a  delay  in 
leleasing  the  story  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  surrender  in  the  school- 
house  at  Reims. 

1  “This  was  simple,”  said  Gen. 

I  Ei.senhower.  “I  was  a  soldier 
and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  told  me  not  to  release  the 
story  until  a  confirming  meeting 
could  be  held  in  Berlin.  I  got 
15  or  20  news  correspondents  to 
Reims  and  told  them  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  in  the  greatest  confi¬ 
dence  and  that  there  would  be  a 
24-hour  delay  in  announcement 
as  the  political  leaders  thought 
it  only  fair  to  wait  till  all  the 
Allies  could  announce  it  simul¬ 
taneously.  Orders  is  the  reason 
for  the  delay.” 

(The  late  Edward  Kennedy 
of  AP  broke  the  story  before  the 
release  time.  He  defended  his 
action  on  the  ground  that  an 
announcement  had  been  made  on 
a  radio  station.) 

The  former  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Allied  Forces 
in  Europe  said  943  correspond¬ 
ents  from  all  countries  were 
accredited  to  headquarters  and 
that  they  would  have  made  a 
battalion  if  they  had  been  under 
arms. 

He  recalled  that  in  North 
,  Africa  he  began  getting  nervous 


aliout  news  stories  that  seemed 
to  predict  the  coming  invasion 
of  Sicily. 

Trusted  Reporters 

“The  reports  were  getting  too 
close  to  the  truth,  so  I  took  the 
reporters  into  my  confidence  to 
shut  their  mouths — to  stop  them 
from  writing,”  he  explained. 
“They  never  let  me  down.  Some 
correspondents  later  .said  to  me, 
‘General,  don’t  ever  do  this 
again.’  They  were  proud  of  my 
trust,  but  they  did  not  want  it 
repeated.” 

After  Gen.  Ei.senhower  left 
the  informal  celebration,  a  panel 
of  former  war  correspondents 
and  military  public  information 
officers  who  were  present  at  the 
historic  surrender  signing  rem¬ 
inisced  about  the  occasion. 

On  the  panel  were  Boyd  Lewis, 
president  and  editor  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association; 
James  L.  Kilgallen,  ATcw  York 
Journal-American;  Charles 
Kiley,  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
hune;  Ray  Daniel,  New  York 
Times;  Ralph  Morris,  Life;  John 
LeGrange,  Agence  France 
Presse.  Price  Day,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun,  was  unable  to  be 
present  to  participate.  The 
moderator  was  John  MaeVane, 
NBC. 

Viet  Nam  Greeting 

After  the  panel  discussion,  a 
tape  recorded  greeting  from  Hal 
Boyle,  AP,  who  is  in  Viet  Nam, 
was  heard.  He  described  prim¬ 
itive  conditions  in  a  billet  in 
which  he  is  living,  calling  it  the 
“Viet  Nam  Annex  of  the  Over- 
.seas  Press  Club.” 

The  oldest  living  member  of 
the  Overseas  Press  Club,  Albert 
Stevens  Crockett,  92,  who  lives 
at  the  club,  gave  two  Filipino 
.swords  captured  by  Col.  John  J. 
Pershing  and  given  by  him  to 
Mr.  Crockett  in  the  Philippines 
in  1913.  The  story  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  11. 
1913.  That  same  year,  Mr. 
Crockett  said  he  pr^icted  the 
coming  of  World  War  I  in  the 
Times. 

Mr.  Crockett,  the  author  of 
“When  James  Gordon  Bennett 
Was  Caliph  of  Baghdad”  and 
other  lK)oks,  began  work  for  Mr. 
Bennett  in  1900,  covering  Mon¬ 
mouth  Beach  and  other  New 
Jersey  resorts,  and  he  covered 
the  first  auto  race  in  Ireland  in 
1902  and  the  Olympic  Games  in 
1908.  For  many  years,  he  was 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Herald. 
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WHO  HAS  DARED  TO  DISTURB  THE  NEWSBLACK  INK  PICTURE? 


U.S.  has!  The  old  chestnut  about  one  newsbiack  ink  being  just  like  another  is  nonsense.  We  knew  it  in  1956 
when  we  were  the  only  company  to  enter  the  newsbiack  field  in  40  years.  That’s  when  we  first  disturbed  the 
picture  by  introducing  a  really  better  newsbiack.  Today,  at  our  new  plant  with  the  most  modern  facility  in 
the  country,  we  are  continuing  to  make  the  best  newsbiack  ink  even  better.  Right  now,  U.S.  black  inks  give 
you  extra  strength  and  jetness  for  a  big  bonus  in  mileage.  What’s  more,  you  get  better  on-the-press  perform¬ 


ance  and  reproduction:  far  less  show-through  and  minimum  page-to-page  offset.  This 
great  U.S.  newsbiack  ink  doesn’t  cost  you  any  more.  Why  not  prove  its  superior  perform¬ 
ance  to  yourself  by  making  a  test  run  in  your  plant? 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  East  Rutherford,  N.J.  •  Branches  in:  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

CONFERENC.E  PRESIDENT 
Ry  Rirk  Friedman 

//  Dhc  iik’ihIxt  of  the  Intenintiomil  Ctmfvrem-c  of  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Kditors  (disrussed  here  the  past  two  weeks)  had  to  be 
singled  out  as  representing  the  ideals  ICWNK  seeks  to  promote, 
it  would  be  the  eurrent  president,  Landon  Wills.  He  publishes  the 
eight-page  McLean  County  News  (1,500  eireulation)  out  of  Cal¬ 
houn,  a  rural  Western  Kentucky  town  of  817  people.  The  .Neics 
has  won  numerous  awards.  Landon,  i8,  is  an  alumnus  of  Kentueky 
Wesleyan  with,  gnuluate  work  in  politieal  science  and  economics 
at  the  University  of  Kentueky.  Why  does  he  remain  there  in  an 
area  which  is  .slowly  drying  up?  The  answers  lie  on  the  streets 
of  Calhoun  itself  and  on  the  dusty  country  roads.  .1  hospital.  A 
lock  on  the  river.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  contributions  this 
editor  has  made  to  his  community  in  18  years. 


You  drive  into  Calhoun  on  the 
James  Bethel  Gresham  Bridpe 
ov’er  the  Green  River.  (The 
bridge  was  name<i  after  the  first 
American  reported  killed  in  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  First  World  War.) 
Then  you  go  along  Main  Street 
to  the  school  grounds  and  turn 
up  Seventh  Street.  There,  in  a 
small,  five-room  house  covered 
with  w’hite  asbestos  shingles, 
lives  the  Wills  family  —  Landon, 
Ilene  and  four  of  their  six  boys. 
(The  oldest  is  aw’ay  in  the  Air 
Force,  the  next-oldest  is  at  col¬ 
lege  studying  law.) 

Landon  comes  off  the  porch 
to  greet  you  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  you  are  meeting  Wren 
Spain,  a  neighbor  in  his  70’s. 
When  Wren  half-kiddingly  tells 
you  he  came  to  Calhoun  when 
he  was  three  years  old  but  they 
still  consider  him  an  outsider, 
you  can  appreciate  the  editor’s 
problem. 

Landon,  who  came  to  Calhoun 
in  1947  from  the  Blue  Grass 
country  45  miles  east  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  is  still  considered  an  out¬ 
sider  by  many  of  the  natives. 

Ilene  Wills  teaches  in  the  pub- 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  takini;  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 
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Annusl  Subscription  to  U.  S. 

Corner  Butt  &  Clitdell  SU.,  Surry  Hills, 
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lie  school  across  the  street  and 
education  is  one  of  Landon’s 
favorite  editorial  topics. 

“Our  problem  is  the  opposite 
of  that  of  suburban  communities 
where  the  number  of  pupils  is 
increasing  faster  than  the  tax 
base  to  support  schools,”  he  says. 
“Here,  about  75  percent  of  our 
school  funds  come  from  the  state 
on  an  attendance  basis. 

“So  the  more  pupils  we  have, 
the  more  money  there  is  for 
schools.  We  have  three  high 
schools  in  this  area.  There  is 
considerable  agitation  for  a  cen¬ 
tral  high  .school.  And  there  is 
even  stronger  resistance  because 
the  towns  nearby  don’t  want  to 
give  up  their  schools.  We’re 
caught  in  the  middle  because 
each  side  accuses  us  of  favoring 
the  other. 

“Meanwhile,  we  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  good  teachers  we  need, 
and  about  20  pupils  are  trans¬ 
ported  to  Owensboro,  22  miles 
away,  to  take  trade  courses.” 

I,andon  stands  up.  “When  you 
come  down  to  it,  we’re  caught  in 
a  way  of  life  that  is  sliding  into 
disuse,”  he  says.  “McLean  will 
continue  for  a  long  time  to  be  a 
pleasant  place  to  live.  But  it 
won’t  l)e  much  of  a  place  for 
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most  busine.sses,  particularly  the  here  is  too  low  to  build  on  In 
newspaper  business.”  other  parts,  it’s  hard  to  get  utili- 

Two  of  the  Wills  boys,  Robert,  ties  put  in.  And  wl^ere  ho.i.ses 
a  high  school  sophomore,  and  could  be  built,  the  people  who 
Richard,  a  high  school  fresh-  own  the  land  won’t  sell  it.” 
man,  come  out  on  the  porch,  sit  •  u  u- 

down  on  the  wooden  steps  and  Jyubiirbia 

eat  some  watermelon  they  How  about  the  suburban  move- 
hrought  from  the  house.  ment  from  Oivensboro,  with  its 

“A  central  high  .school  might,  42,500-population?  Willsmbvrbin 
in  time,  cure  some  of  the  divi-  here? 

siveness  that  splits  this  county,”  -No Landon  answers.  “There 
Landon  continues.  “If  it  did  ac-  is  still  plenty  of  land  around 
complish  that  end,  it  would  be  Owensboro  just  as  cheap  as  it 
too  late  to  help  me  or  my  chil-  jg  out  here.  Why  should  iicople 
dren.  And  I’m  fairly  certain  my  a^ove  here  and  have  to  travel  20 
grandchildren  won’t  be  here,  or  JO  miles  to  go  to  work?” 
How  could  any  of  my  .sons  make  gy  ^ow,  we  are  out  of  Calhoun 
a  living  here  to  raise  a  family?”  anj  on  Route  81  with  some  of  its 

Divided  County  pointing  the  way  to  Owens¬ 

boro. 

Landon  steps  lietween  his  sons  “My  18-year-efTort  at  building 
and  leads  the  way  off  to  a  1959  county  unity  has  been  a  colossal 
car.  “Come  on,”  he  says,  “I’ll  failure,”  Landon  says.  “I’ve 
show’  you  what  I  mean.”  tried  to  give  the  best  possible 

The  car  starts  down  Seventh  coverage  of  all  the  county.  But, 
Street.  “McLean  County  is  if  anything,  it  has  made  the 
similar  to  many  other  farming  sduation  worse, 
area  counties,”  Landon  says,  “Especially  to  Livermore,  the 
making  a  left  at  the  end  of  the  paper  —  because  it  is  published 
block.  “But  there  are  .some  d.if-  in  Calhoun  —  has  become  a  sym- 
ferences.  One  is  that  it  was  bol  of  all  that  they  hate.  Liver- 
taken  from  three  other  counties,  more  is  twice  the  size  of  Cal- 
“The  Green  River  has  always  houn  and  about  10  miles  away 
divided  it.  Until  1930,  poor  roads  from  it.  Yet,  only  one  business 
divided  it.  It  has  never  become  there  advertises  in  my  newspa- 
one  county,  really.  per.” 

“The  north  side  is  the  Owens-  He  pulls  off  Route  81  and 
lx)ro  orbit.  The  area  around  Is-  stops  at  the  26-bed,  half-million- 
land  gravitates  to  Central  City,  dollar  county  hospital.  “The  peo- 
And  Sacramento  to  Madison-  jile  in  Livei  more,  they  blame  me 
ville.  for  locating  the  hospital  in  Cal- 

“It  would  be  better  from  a  houn.  I  didn’t  have  anymore  to 
newspaper  standpoint  if  the  the  location  than  you 

business  w’ent  to  one  larger  town  ^he  story  persists  that 

instead  of  three.  Then,  maybe  ^  ^ot  a  bribe  of  iimteen  thousand 
I  could  get  some  advertising  dollars  for  locating  the  hospital 
from  out  of  towm.  As  it  is,  I  Calhoun, 

can’t  do  much  in  any  one  of  ^his  day,  the  people  of 

them  because  it  is  split  three  Livermore  will  not  use  the  hos- 
ways.  pital.  A  Livermore  doctor  says 

“Take  soft  drinks  In  some 

1  cv  .4  •  I,  his  patients  to  use  it.  The  Liver- 

places,  soft  drink  advertisers  1  c  1 

i  i.  i.  u  rr.1.  more  people  feel  they  were 
are  important.  But  not  here.  The 

county  has  several  bottlers,  and  ‘  ^  ^ 

none  is  interesteLl  m  advertis-  .  ^ 

ing  here.  It  s  the  .same  for  a  lot  j  „ 

of  other  things.  ^ 

We  move  through  the  streets 
of  Calhoun,  passing  some  lovely  *  ,  , 

homes.  “They  cost  20,  maybe  New  Florida  Weekly 
$30,000,”  Landon  says.  “For  Miami  Fla. 

years,  there  had  been  a  housing  Hendrik  J.  Berns*  has  I’legun 
shortage  here.  Then  a  local  man  publishing  a  weekly  tabloid,  the 
who  likes  to  build  for  a  hobby  Independent,  which  he  calls 
organized  a  building  company  “Florida’s  Most  Progressive 
and  put  up  about  30  houses  in  Newspaper.”  On  his  stationery 
Calhoun.  But  there  is  still  a  Independent  is  termed 

terrible  bottleneck  in  rental  “Florida’s  Fully  Integrated 
housing  available.  People  who  Newspaper.” 
have  the  money  don’t  w’ant  to  Berns,  a  newsman  of  long 

))ut  it  into  rental  housing.  And  experience  in  Maine  and  in 
there  is  no  land  available.”  Florida,  won  a  National 

“No  land  available”  -seemed  a  Brotherhood  Award  in  1958  and 
contradiction  so  he  explains,  studied  in  Latin  America  several 
“It’s  the  geography.  Calhoun  is  years  ago  on  a  Reid  Fellowship, 
built  on  a  ridge  with  the  river  He  conducts  news  commentary 
and  a  couple  of  creeks  hemming  and  interview  programs  on  local 
it  in.  Some  of  the  land  around  radio  stations. 
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Problem-solving 
at  2000  mph 


HUMBLE 


OIL  &  REFINING  COMPANY.  .  .  AMERICA’S  LEADING  ENERGY  COMPANY 


Humble  has  developed  a  new  generation  of  lubricants 
that  will  help  these  planes  set  new  records  for 
speed  and  reliability.  And  a  prototype  fuel  that  will  do 
two  jobs:  first  cooling  the  plane  by  absorbing  the 
fierce  600°  F  heat  of  2000  mph  speeds;  then  delivering 
Mach  3  performance. 


Humble  uses  its  research  capabilities  to  anticipate 
and  solve  many  of  the  problems  of  the  future  —  and 
to  fulfill  the  responsibility  of  leadership. 


When  tomorrow’s  supersonic  jets  take  to  the  air, 
some  of  their  problems  will  long  since  have  been  solved 
by  Humble. 


What’s  going  on  at 

HARRI$-!NTERTYPE 

in  the  world  of  accelerating  technology 


On  the  opposite  page  is  a  photograph  of  a  glass  character  disc,  one 
of  the  many  exciting  features  of  Harris- Intertype’s  new  Fototronic . . . 
an  electronic  phototypesetting  system  that  sets  type  50%  faster  than 
any  other  equipment  commercially  available!  It  symbolizes  H-I’s  accel¬ 
erating  technology,  the  result  of  intensive  research  and  development 
and  the  unique  interplay  of  electronics  and  printing-equipment 
design.  Look  to  Harris- Intertype  for  a  flow  of  products  with  a  future 
...  to  keep  you  competitive,  to  make  your  future  more  productive. 


NTERTYPE 


CORPORATION 


HARRIS- INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

General  Office:  55  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113 

Products  with  a  Future  —  Harris  Presses  •  Seybold  Cutters  •  Mocey  Collotors  •  Cottrell  Presses 
Intertype  Typesetting  Machines  •  Sheridan  Bindery  Equipment  •  Schriber  Business  Forms  Presses  •  Lithoplate 
Chemicols  and  Sensitized  Plates  •  Gates  Broadcasting  Equipment  •  PRD  Microwave  Instruments 


In  newspaper  composition  ...  a  battery  of  twelve 
tape-operated  Intertype  Monarchs  helps  reduce  dead¬ 
line  pressures  and  cut  costs  for  The  Los  Angeles  Times. 
The  largest  installation  of  Intertype  tape-operated 
Monarchs  in  the  nation,  these  hot-metal  lihecasters 
are  30%  faster  than  conventional  keyboard  models, 
setting  type  automatically  at  14  lines  per  minute. 


In  nowspapor  prossrooms ...  a  new  presensitized 
plate,  developed  by  H-I’s  Lithoplate  division,  is 
providing  a  major  advantage  for  offset  newspaper 
printing.  Specifically  made  for  use  on  web  offset 
newspaper  presses,  the  Harris  plate  has  a  grained 
surface  which  gives  it  the  excellent  water-retention 
properties  needed  to  print  on  newspaper  stock. 


In  electronic  phototypesetting . . .  this  Fototronic  system 
is  in  operation  at  'IVpo  Photo  Composition,  Inc,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  The  keyboard  console  (foreground)  has  built-in 
digital  computer,  uses  simple  typewriter  keyboard.  The  com¬ 
puterized  print-out  unit  behind  it  exposes  type  on  him  or  paper 
at  22  lines  per  minute  of  standard  newspaper  text,  is  capable  ol 
handling  output  of  up  to  six  keyboard  consoles  simultaneously. 


In  web  offset  lithography ...  a  continuing  study  of 
web  offset  printing  for  daily  newspaper  production  is 
being  conducted  at  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association’s  research  center  at  Easton,  Pa.  Research 
Director  Donald  D.  Dissly  and  a  AN  PA  pressman 
inspect  experimental  halftone  r^eproduction  achieved 
on  a  new  Vanguard  22  built  by  H-I’s  Cottrell  division. 
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News  Show  Places 
In  ‘Top  Ten’  Listing 


By  Jean  Tarziaii 

Eveo’one  was  saying  “1  don’t 
believe  it,”  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  was  that  a  television 
news  program  placed  on  the 
“Top  Ten”  list. 

.\ccording  to  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  from  Jan.  7  to  F'eb.  3 
by  the  American  Research  Bu¬ 
reau  in  the  12  counties  of  South 
Florida,  the  Tue.sday  edition  of 
WTVJ’s  early  evening  local  half- 
hour  news  program,  “Ralph 
Renick  Reporting,”  ranked  tenth, 
two  slots  ahead  of  that  nation¬ 
ally  poimlar  western  show. 

Quickly  climbing  the  ratings 
ladder  is  “New.snight,”  aired 
each  weeknight  from  1-11.30.  In 
addition  to  piesenting  the  usual 
categories  of  news,  weather  and 
sports,  Newsnight  also  gives  the 
viewer  some  gossi]),  humor, 
criticism  and  editorial  <-omment. 

CU.S  Aliiliale 

WTVJ,  the  Wometco  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  is  an  affiliate  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System. 


The  station  presents  three  half- 
hour  news  programs  each  week¬ 
day,  in  addition  to  four  week¬ 
end  newscasts,  a  brief  news 
round-up  each  afternoon,  and 
Spanish  news  at  sign-on  and 
sign-off. 

Friz«'s  for  Ucporliiig 

Gossip  and  travel  notes  are 
supplied  by  Herb  Rau,  columnist 
for  the  Miami  Xctvs,  and  for 
tho.se  in  pursuit  of  better  health, 
WTVJ  piovides  a  medical  edi¬ 
tor,  who  is  a  doctor,  to  discuss 
asi)ects  of  physical  well-being. 

The  accent  is  on  newsfilm. 
R  a  1  ])  h  Renick,  vicepresident- 
news,  says,  “I  automatically  con¬ 
sider  a  story  only  half  reported 
if  we  don’t  have  film  on  it.”  Two 
film  librarians  insure  that  every 
foot  of  film  that  the  news  de¬ 
partment  has  shot  since  lltjy  is 
carefully  filed  and  cross-indexed, 
ready  for  a  moment’s  notice. 

In  hurricane-prone  Florida, 
weather  often  grows  to  major 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &,  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 


City  . State  . Zip . 
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$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


The  station  employs  25  men 
and  women  in  its  news  dejiart- 
ment,  a  jiermanent  cameraman- 
l  epoi  ter  in  Tallahas.=ee,  and  two 
more  men  in  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Scattered  around  the  state  are 
15  stringers. 

“Brrt  WTVJ  is  moi’e  than  a 
compilation  of  numbers,”  Mr. 
Renick  says.  “Its  people  do  the 
extraordinary.  For  example: 

“Mounting  a  sound  camera  be¬ 
hind  a  two-way  mirror  in  a 
Miami  hotel  and  capturing  on 
film  the  jrayoff  by  a  cab  driver  to 
a  policeman,  or  getting  on  tape 
and  film  a  cab  driver  directing 
a  disguised  newsman  to  the 
honky  tonk  strips  in  downtown 
Miami,  or  sending  a  cr-ew  out 
to  get  films  of  the  hijacked 
Santa  Maria  as  she  cruised  the 
Caribbean.” 


Editorials  have  been  an  inte¬ 
grated  part  of  the  news  sched¬ 
ule  sirrce  1957,  eight  years  after 
the  inception  of  the  station, 
when  Mr.  Renick  presented  his 
first  editorial  for  the  station. 
He  has  since  given  over  1,600. 

In  1962  Mr'.  Renick  editorially 
pr'otested,  with  six  editorials  in 
six  days,  the  fir'ing  of  the  Miami 
city  manager  without  cause.  One 
week  later  the  city  manager  was 
r-einstated. 

In  addition  to  the  regular 
news  services  of  AP  and  CBS 
Newsfilm,  WTVJ  maintains  a 
working  arrangement  with  the 


news  proportions.  Reporting  of  three  other  Wometco  tv  ions 
Hur'ricane  Donna  in  1960  won  and  other  stations  thri  houl 
WTVJ  the  “Triple  Cr-own”  of  Florida. 

br'oadcasting,  with  top  awards  “News  knows  no  boi  .aries 
fr'om  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  National  for  WTVJ,”  says  Mr.  cnick 
Press  Photographers  Associa-  “If  the  story  is  of  inti  st  tc 
tion,  and  Radio-Television  News  the  station’s  viewers,  i  y  gc 
Dir-ectors  .Association.  after  it.”  South  Amerii  is  s 

When  Hur'ricane  Cleo  hit  the  frequent  target  because  if  tht 
state  la.st  summer  the  entire  unu.sual  local  interest.  ;\m'.  Re¬ 
news  department  was  on  duty  nick  has  made  two  trips  >  Mos- 
ar'ound  the  clock  for  two  and  a  cow  for  special  reports,  iiclud- 
half  days.  .And  at  three  o’clock  ing  a  two-hour  intervie.  with 
a.rn.  Aug.  27,  viewers  heard  then-Prernier  Khrushche\  . 

Ralph  Renick  report: 

“Hcre’it  the  latest  Hurri-  "'W  u«  get 

enne  Cleo  Imlletin  ladies  and  The  budget  for  WTVJ  news  is 
Uentlemen.  Our  front  wall  big,  approaching  a  half-million  , 
is  bloivinu  in  and  we’re  try-  dollars  a  year.  According  to  Mr 

iny  to  yet  a  camera  arotiml  Renick,  the  results  are  also  big 

so  you  can  sec  what  the  both  in  ter'ms  of  end  product 

storm  is  doiny  here  in  and  in  the  audience  that  watchei 

doivntown  Miami.  Riyht  now  that  jrr'oduct. 

Hurricane  Cleo  is  direetly  “WTVJ  boasts  one  of  the  fev 
oi'er  the  city — the  winds  arc  major  rrews  operations  that  doe: 

yiistiny  up  to  almost  200  not  operate  at  a  loss  to  the  corn- 

miles  per  hour  with  sus-  pany,”  Mr.  Renick  declared. 

taint'd  winds  of  150.  There’s  Mr.  Renick’s  experience  and 

the  camera  in  jiosition  7iow,  education  is  singularly  television 
you  can  see  the  wmd  and  rrews.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 

water  pushiny  the  wall  in.  Urriversity  of  Miami  and  for  six 

ire’rc  tryiny  to  keep  it  in-  years  was  arr  instructor  in  tele- 

taet  .  .  .  o7ire  it  yiees  tvay,  vision  journalism  there.  In  191'J 

we'll  have  to  evacuate  the  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  first 

huildiny.  .  .  .”  national  H.  V.  Kaltenborn  Foun¬ 

dation  Re.search  Fellowship. 

He  came  to  WTV^J  in  1949,  the 
?mploys  25  men  yea*'  station  began.  He  pre- 

its  news  dejrart-  purod  the  first  rrews  jrrograni 

ent  camerarnarr-  arrd  is  still  doing  it  today, 
•rhas.'ee,  and  two  • 

'ort  Lauderdale.  Broadcasters  Study 
id  the  state  are  4  n  ivt  n  1 

.\r  [News  Package 

is  more  than  a  Foi’  the  next  five  months  the 
rrumbers,”  Mr.  broadcast  news  wire  of  the  As- 
ts  people  do  the  sociated  Press  will  be  scr  utinized 
Por  example:  ^  19-marr  committee  of  sta- 

round  camer  a  be-  t>on  representatives  .seeking  to 
ly  mirror  in  a  improved  tech- 

rd  capturing  on  packaging  the  rrews 

ly  a  cab  driver  to  ^^e  on  the  air. 
getting  on  tape  .  Appointment  of  the  coniniit- 
driver  directing  announced  by  Rober 

ewsman  to  the  geneva]  manager  of 

,ps  in  downtown 

ling  a  cr-ew  out  ^he  AP  Radio^-relevisron  As- 

>f  the  hijacked  T'l  eZ  r  r 
I  she  cruised  the  2,600  member  stations  which 
receive  news  via  the  AP  broad¬ 
cast  wire. 

orials  The  committee  will  be  headed 

ve  been  an  inte-  r""’  ‘n 

,,  ,  ,  rector  of  WDAY,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

the  news  sched-  d  rp,  1” 

eicht  vears  after  Thompson,  news  director  of 

c  In  !  KTAR-tv,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is 

^  t  a  chairman  of  the  Metro  Group, 

ck  presented  hrs  ^ 

for  the  station  ^  ’c^.-thage,  Tex., 

pven  over  1,600.  ■  ,  •  i  xt 

’  IS  chairman  of  the  Non-Metro 

lenick  editorially  Group, 
six  editorials  in  • 

ing  of  the  Miami  r» 

ithout  cause.  One  Missouri  s  Best 
:ity  manager  was  xhe  Missouri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  presented  Gold  Cup  Awards 
to  the  regular  for  the  best  Missouri  newspa- 
of  AP  and  CBS  pers  to  the  hidependence  Exam- 
VJ  maintains  a  iner  and  the  Washmyton  Mis- 
gement  with  the  sourian  and  Citizen. 
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Does  ijour  oiidleiice  think  first 
dtfout  imtritioii  irheii  tnijjiiiij  foo(t  ^ 


Among  tiik  many  diffprenl  reasons  wliv  people  l)uv  anti 
.  \  consume  footl,  nutrition  ranks  liij^h  for  a  larj^e  per- 
ccntafic  of  slioppers!  'Phis  is  especially  true,  of  course, 
amon*;  those  homemakers  who  take  very  seriously  their 
responsihilities  for  planning  meals  that  provide,  for  all 
memhers  of  their  families,  the  various  food  nutrients  re- 
tpiired  for  f^ood  health. 

\s  we  approach  the  husy  summer  season,  keeping  the 
family  adequately  fed,  from  the  nutritional  point  of  view, 
oltcii  hecomes  somewhat  difiicult.  With  no  school  wurk 
lit  kce|)  them  on  a  regular  schedule  and  to  keep  down  their 
physical  activity,  the  children  are  likelv  to  he  "on  tlu‘  go" 
Irom  summer's  early  dawn  to  summer's  late  dusk. 

\iid  adults,  too.  tend  to  he  much  more  active  during  the 
summer  months.  The  activity  may  he  gardening,  golfing, 
swimming,  hiking,  house  painting,  or  any  id  a  number  of 
activities  which  are  a  ihange  from  the  more  sedentary 
haliits  of  tlie  winter  months.  Sometimes,  hot  weather  has 
an  adverse  elfect  on  eating  habits,  too,  because  manv 
memhers  ol  the  family  won't  feel  like  eating  the  usual 
family  meals. 

INGENIOUS  HOMEMAKERS  COME  TO  THE  RESCUE 

riiese  summer  <‘ating  habits  are  a  real  trial  for  some 
liomemakers  who  want  their  families  to  he  nourished 
properly,  lint  in  this  day  and  age,  when  the  food  stores 
are  jammed  with  more  and  more  wonderful  foods,  there 
>lill  remains  a  tried  and  true  method  of  getting  balance 
into  the  family  meals. 

file  Daily  Food  (Juide  calls  for  selecting  foods  from 
four  major  groupings  in  order  to  provide  the  variety  of 
nutrients  required  for  good  diets:  (1)  milk  and  other  dairy 
foods;  (2)  meats,  fish,  poultry,  and  eggs;  (3)  fruits  and 
vegetables;  and  (4)  breads  and  cereals.  Selecting  foods 
Irom  each  id  these  four  major  groups  is  really  not  a  com¬ 
plicated  job  because  the  many  varieties  available  should 
Miit  almost  every  taste. 

FAcn  though  a  cold  glass  of  milk  is  "nature's  own  re¬ 
fresher.”  the  summer-jaded  appetites  can  he  tempted  hv 
such  techniques  as  giving  milk  new  taste  appeal.  Milk 
coolers,  made  very  simply  by  adding  almost  any  favorite 
flavoring  to  a  glass  (d  milk,  can  provide  a  new  taste  treat 
us  well  as  providing  milk's  abundant  supply  of  nutrients 
lor  a  diet  that  otherwise  might  he  less  well  balanced  than 
it  should  he. 

JUNE  DAIRY  MONTH  IS  A  GOOD  REMINDER 

June  is  Dairy  Month  in  the  U.S.A..  and  this  is  a  gi>od 
lime  t(»  remind  your  audience  of  the  tremendous  contri¬ 
bution  that  milk  and  milk  products  make  to  the  well 
lialanced  diet.  If  your  audience  thinks  first  about  nutrition 
when  buying  foods,  then  the  dairy  foods  story  is  one  that 
deserves  very  special  attention,  especially  during  June 
Dairy  Month. 


(lonsider  this:  Milk  is  ecoiutmical.  convenient  to  serve, 
almost  universally  enjoyed,  and  highly  nutritious.  Since* 
many  peo[)le  tend  to  think  of  milk  as  important  oidy  for 
younger  children,  remember  what  milk  does  for  teen¬ 
agers  and  adults  in  terms  id  providing  important  nutrients. 
I'he  following  table  shows  approximate  percentages  of  the 
Recommended  Daily  Dietary  Allowances  (as  determined 
by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board,  National  Academy  (d 
Sciences — National  Research  (Council)  which  two  8-ouncc 
glasses  (d  milk  provide  for  an  adult  man  and  an  adult 
woman  and  w  hat  percentages  four  B-ounce  glasses  (d  milk 
provide  for  1.3-18  vear  old  l)oys  and  1.5-18  year  old  girls; 


Protein 

Calcium 

VitaminA 

Calories 

Riboflavin  Thiamine 

Adult  Woman 
(2  glasses) 

30% 

72% 

14% 

16% 

64% 

18% 

Kd^ult  Man 
(2  glasses) 

24% 

72% 

14% 

10% 

48% 

12% 

15-18  year 

Old  Boy 
(4  glasses) 

42% 

100% 

28% 

19% 

84% 

23% 

15-18  Year 

Old  Girl 
(4  glasses) 

62% 

100% 

28% 

28% 

100% 

35% 

THE  NUTRIENTS  IN  MILK  ARB  GOOD  PERFORMERS 

Milk  is  often  described  as  a  food  with  "armored  calories,” 
as  compared  with  those  foods  or  beverages  which  provide 
little  other  than  calories  themselves.  Milk  protein,  for 
example,  is  id'  high  quality,  providing  the  essential  amino 
acids  that  are  needed  to  build  and  to  maintain  body  tissue, 
('.alcium,  which  we  so  often  think  about  in  terms  <d'  de¬ 
veloping  bones  and  teeth,  is  quite  necessary  f(»r  adults 
also,  for  bones  deteriorate  if  adequate  calcium  is  not 
present  in  the  diet. 

Riboflavin  contributes  to  healthy  tongues,  lips,  and  skin, 
and  helps  cells  use  oxygen.  Vitamin  A  provides  aid  in 
keeping  mucous  membranes  healthy  and  resistant  to  infec¬ 
tion.  Vitamin  D  is  especially  important  to  grow  ing  children 
and  teen-agers  because  it  is  necessary  for  proper  use  of  the 
calcium,  and  milk  is  the  only  food  to  which  nutrition 
authorities  have  recommended  that  vitamin  1)  be  added. 
I'biamine  contributes  to  a  healthy  nervous  system  and 
aids  in  reducing  irritability. 

For  those  who  want  more  detailed  information  about 
the  Daily  Food  Guide,  the  American  Dairy  Association 
offers,  at  no  cost,  copies  of  a  booklet  on  "Family  Feeding 
For  Fitness  And  Fun.”  Write  for  your  copy  to  American 
Dairy  Association,  Public  Relations  Division,  20  N. 
Wacker  Drive,  (’.hicago,  Illinois  60606. 

a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association 


CIRClLATIOfS 


Macklin  Will  Leave 
ICMA  For  Calif.  Job 


Robei-t  A.  Macklin,  general 
manager  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  past  three  years, 
has  lesigned  that  post  “to  re¬ 
turn  to  newspaper  work.’’ 

He  told  E&P  this  week  his 
resignation  would  l)ecome  effec¬ 
tive  “within  the  next  two 
months.”  He  said  he  could  not 
divulge  at  this  time  the  name 
of  the  newspaper  he  would  be 
joining.  The  publisher  plans  to 
announce  his  appointment  with 
others  which  are  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Macklin  .said,  however, 
that  his  new  post  would  be  in 
California.  He  was  formerly 
managing  director  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  of  which  organization  he  is 
a  life  member.  Prior  to  coming 
to  New  York  last  year  when  the 
ICMA  offices  were  moved  to  the 
7.')()  Third  Avenue  HQ  of  the 
.\merican  Newspaper  Publishers 
.\s.sociation,  Mr.  Macklin  oper¬ 
ated  from  the  former  ICMA  of¬ 
fices  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Prior  to  joining  the  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation,  Mr. 


PERSONNEL 

ENTHUSIASM 


A  midwest  newspaper  with  a  110,000  daily  circulation  enjoys 
a  competition-free  circulation  area.  They  use  Church, 
Rickards'  program  to  assist  them  in  keeping  their  circula¬ 
tion  staff  enthusiastic  and  sales  minded,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
viding  their  readers  with  a  money-saving  service.  Write  for 
complete  details  on  how  Church,  Rickards'  Plan  for  Build¬ 
ing  Circulation  Profits  can  work  for  you. 


Robert  A.  Meckiin 

Macklin  was  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Mateo  Times.  He 
joine<l  the  Times  after  .serving 
as  circulation  manager  of  the 
Redondo  Beach  (Calif.)  Daily 
Breeze.  Previously  he  had 
woi'ked  for  San  Diego  papers. 

*  «  * 

C.\MP  COLLE(TIO\ 

“A  step  in  the  right  direction 
to  help  prevent  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,”  is  how  Jack  Stein,  cir- 


CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO. 

35  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60601 


culation  director  of  the  .Alhany  nal  and  Orei/onitin. 

( N.  Y.)  Tinios-U nioH  and  • 

K nicker boeixer  Netv.s,  describes  Zealand  Mav 

a  collection  by  carrier  boys  to  .  ..  ^  ^ 

.send  uiulerprivileged  boys  to  Snil.  rapers 

summer  camp.  \Vem.i.\<;to.\ 

Capital  Newspapers’  1,70(1  Legislation  that  will  permit 
carriers  will  Ire  repeating  a  col-  publication  of  Sunday  new  pa- 
lection  first  introduced  last  year  pers  in  New  Zealand  will  b  ■  in- 
when  enough  cash  to  .send  400  tro<luced  in  the  House  of  Pep- 
boys  to  camp  was  raistnl.  The  resentatives  during  the  irresent 
newspapers  stepped  in  when  the  session,  according  to  Minister 
local  civic  oiganization  was  of  Ju.stice  J.  R.  Hanan. 
forced  to  drop  its  summer  camp  \ew  Zealand,  with  41  daily 
idea  Irecause  it  could  not  raise  newspapers,  has  a  law  which 
sufficient  funds.  prohibits  publication  and  di.stri- 

*  *  *  Inition  of  newspapers  on  Smi- 

IUH)K  FOR  I'.VKENT.S  days.  Saturday  i.ssues  of  most 
To  empha.size  to  parents  the  morning  and  evening  papers  pro- 
many  benefits  their  sons  receive  vide  weekend  .sup))lements  and 
fioni  newspaper  route  activities,  features. 

the  Detroit  .\ews  has  published  -Mr.  Hanan  said  it  was  anoma- 
an  8-page  booklet  entitled  “Your  lous  that  daily  newspaper  em- 
Son,  The  Rusinessman.”  |)loyees  could  work  on  a  Sunday 

Printed  on  heavy  cover  stock  to  prepare  a  Monday  paper,  but 
in  two  colors,  the  booklet  is  be-  were  not  allowed  to  practice 
mg  mailed  bv  the  News  to  par-  their  trade  to  produce  or  distrib- 
ents  within  ‘  two  weeks  after  ute  a  Sunday  newspaper, 
their  .son  has  lea.sed  his  route.  A  At  least  one  New  Zealand 
short  mes.sage  from  circulation  newspaper,  the  Dominion  of 
director,  Lawrence  J.  Hamilton,  Wellington,  said  it  was  pre|)ared 
on  the  inside  cover  urges  par-  to  start  publishing  on  Sundays 
ents  to  encourage  their  son  in  the  law  were  changed, 
his  new  venture.  • 

■*  *  *  SiibscriptioiiH  Face 

DEt.lS10N  VPPK.VLKD  Sales  Tax  in  Idaho 

The  Umted  States  Court  of  ^ 

Api)eals  has  taken  under  ad-  „  1 1  i  j  ■ 

.*  *  .  ....  ,  Problems  involved  in  the  ap- 

visement  a  petition  by  area  r  u  u  >  i  „ 

,  ,  i  .  plication  of  Idaho  s  new  .sales 

newsdealers  for  an  injunction  *  newsnaner  subscrintions 

which  would  prohibit  the  Phila-  newspaper  subscription. 

,  ,  ,  .  ,  f  r  „  have  not  yet  been  adjusted,  ac- 

delphm  D,qmrer  hom  refusing  ^  p  McDermott, 

to  sen  papers  to  dealers  who  say  , manager,  Idaho  Falls 

they  cannot  deliver  papers  at 

prices  set  by  the  Inquirer.  The  ^  . ,  , 

.  r  i  /n'pn  I'lo  exemption  was  provided 
District  Court  refuse.l  (E&P,  .ab.scriitions  are  covered  in 
Oct.  li)  to  gjant  the  injunction. 

■>iAAAiuAvi'iAviviL3  f 01*  Icvics  uguinst  retailers.  The 

PROMO  1  lOlM.S  1-  ?  I  -A-  -n 

application  to  subscriptions  will 

Jack  Underwooil,  circulation  be  to  the  independent  contrac- 
manager  of  the  Netv  Y ork  Sh’ws,  tors,  according  to  a  sugge.stion 
has  announced  three  promo-  received  from  the  Idaho  house 
tions:  Tom  Walber,  city  sales  rommittee  studying  the  problem, 
manager,  to  assistant  operations  Pre.sent  confusion  is  over  the 
manager;  Don  Derle,  city  home  responsibility  of  the  newspaper, 
delivery  supervisor,  to  city  sales  All  or  mostly  all  Idaho  dailies 
manager;  Roliert  Brunjes,  sub-  supported  the  sales  tax,  Mr.  Mc- 
urban  sales  representative,  to  Dermott  reports.  A  referendum 
home  delivery  supervisor.  petition  is  being  circulated  for 

a  popular  vote  on  the  tax  at  the 
Duane  (Buz)  Sigler,  country  next  general  election, 
and  suburban  circulation  man-  • 

ager  for  the  Orei/on  Journal  for  Doj.|ors’  Prizes 
the  past  four  years,  has  been 

named  circulation  manager  for  New  Have.n 

the  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman  Winners  in  the  1965  Connecti- 
newspapers.  cut  Medical  Press  Awards, 

Mr.  Sigler,  a  19-year  veteran  (^l-'iO),  sponsored  by  the  Con- 
of  the  Journal’s  circulation  de-  nectic  State  Medical  Society, 
jiartment,  will  succeed  Stowell  are:  Charles  J.  McGill,  Bridge- 
E.  Ablxitt,  who  retired  from  ]mrt  Post-Telegram,  for  edi- 
the  No.  1  circulation  job  with  torials  on  health  and  allied  sub- 
the  Statesman  papers  on  May  8.  jects;  Donald  Buyers,  New 
Mr.  Abbott  is  a  past  president  Haven  Register,  for  features, 
of  ICMA.  and  Stanley  Venoit,  New  Haven 

Bob  Emsiek  has  lieen  named  Register,  for  news.  A  special 
to  succeed  Mr.  Sigler  in  the  award  w’ent  to  Miss  Brenda 
country  and  suburban  post  with  Vumbaco,  Catholic  Trayisscript, 
the  Journal  by  L.  M.  Cascadden,  for  feature  wa  iting  about  mental 
circulation  director  of  the  Jour-  retardation. 
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PHOTO  TYPOSITORS  ARE 
MAKING  HEADLINES... 


THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  TYPOGRAPHY  MACHINE! 


This  miraculous  machine  rapidly  sets  type  and  letter¬ 
ing  to  175  point  sizes— or  fractions  thereof.  Its  pro¬ 
jection  system  permits  200®/o  enlargement  (2x  up) 
through  400%  reduction  (4x  down)  from  a  single  film 
font.  Development  is  instantaneous  within  the  ma¬ 
chine.  It  produces  sharp,  camera-ready  type  to  size 
without  the  need  of  stats  or  photo  copies. 


There  are  over  500  film  fonts  of  type  and  lettering 
styles  to  choose  from  in  the  Photo  Typositor  library. 

photo 

•  T)fpography  at  your  fingertips! 


more  details  snd  sctus!  letiennq  samples,  \Mnte  PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  INC.  an  affiliate  of  VISUAL  GRAPHICS  CORPORATION 
50  sales,  service  and  instruction  offices  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada-Worldwide  offices  now  being  established  •  305  EAST  46TH  ST.,  NEWYORK,  N.Y.  10017 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Walter  H.  T.  Raymond,  editor  of 
MEN’S  WEAR,  will  act  as  moder¬ 
ator  at  the  Midwest  Menswear 
Clinic  to  1m*  sponsored  by  the 
Menswear  Retailers  of  America. 
May  22-23,  in  Omaha,  Neb.  More 
than  300  menswear  retailers  will 
participate  in  panel  discussions  and 
work  sessions,  and  the  latest  in 
boys’  and  youth  wear  will  he  mod¬ 
eled  by  teenagers  of  Riys  Town. 


Don  C.  Winston  won  this  year’s 
E.  W.  Fairchild  Award  for  the 
l>est  business  news  reporting  from 
abroad  at  the  Overseas  Press  Guh 
annual  award  presentations.  Mr. 
Winston,  who  is  chief  of  the  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  world  news  bureau,  re¬ 
ceived  the  citation  for  his  out¬ 
standing  coverage  and  analysis  of 
the  Soviet  economy  during  the  past 
year.  Honorable  mention  in  the 
business  news  reporting  classifica¬ 
tion  went  to  J.  A.  Livingston,  econ¬ 
omist,  syndicated  columnist  and 
financial  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


l.ois  Mapes  has  been  named  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  in  FOOT¬ 
WEAR  NEWS  advertising  and  Fair- 
child  List  Division  advertising.  Miss 
Mapes.  who  has  been  with  Fair- 
child  for  almost  three  years,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Gertrude  Huff  who  retired 
as  assistant  advertising  director  of 
F'OOTWE.AR  NEWS  and  supervisor 
of  the  Mailing  List  Division,  after 
23  years  with  the  company. 


James  .Antone.  copy  desk  chief  for 
the  Fairchild  papers,  was  recently 
elected  as  one  of  the  governors  of 
the  New  York  Reporters  .Assn. 


In  1%4-.  the  electronics  industry's 
top  20  advertisers  placed  more  ad¬ 
vertising  (35.1%  of  the  total)  in 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS  than  in  any 
other  electronics  publication.  And 
in  1%4.  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  was 
first  in  advertising  linage  of  all 
electronics  publications,  not  only 
with  the  industry’s  top  20.  but  with 
the  industry'  as  a  whole. 


Herman  Shaps,  HOME  FUR.NISH- 
INGS  DAILY  editor,  will  be  on 
his  way  to  Miami  Beach  this  week¬ 
end  to  attend  the  1%5  convention 
of  the  Tufted  Textile  Manufac¬ 
turers  Assn.,  May  16-19,  at  the 
Doral  Hotel  &  Country  Club.  He 
will  be  joined  there  by  Murrav  E. 
Wyche,  Fairchild’s  Atlanta  bureau 
«'hief,  and  Lawrence  Cafiero,  Miami 
news  representative,  who  will  be 
covering  for  D.AILY  NEWS  REC¬ 
ORD. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PiiblfriMrs  at 

Daily  Naws  Racerd.  Woman't  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Furnithinqi  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawt. 
Suparmarkat  Nawt,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man'i  Waar,  Elactronic  Nawt,  Bookt, 
Matalworkinq  Nawt,  Diractoriat, 
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OuvE  Dickason,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  — 
the  John  A.  MacLaren  award 
for  excellence  in  use  of  frraphic 
arts  for  pagfe  layout. 


Howard  M.  Bossa,  former 
.VcM»  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
reporter  —  to  general  informa¬ 
tion  manager,  Southern  New 
England  Telephone  Comittiny, 
New  Haven. 


Vincent  J.  White  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lawrenee  (Mass.) 
Eagle-T  rihune. 


John  Sengstacke,  publi.sher 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Defender 
—  appointed  by  President  John¬ 
son  to  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  United  Services  Orgatii- 
zations. 


G.  Edward  Spang — promoted 
to  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Painesville  (O.)  Tele¬ 
graph.  John  Barto — a  former 
minister — named  assistant  CAM. 


ELMER  BERTELSEN 


JUNE  BENEFIELD 


RrssELL  J.  Frazia.n — named 
AP  correspondent  at  Springfield, 
Mass. 


JUNE  BENEFIELD,  mother  of  three  who  has  won  her  way  into  the  hearts 
of  housewives  with  her  ''Skirt  Tales"  column  In  the  Houston  Chronicle,  was 
named  Theta  Sigma  Phi's  1965  Headliner  in  a  surprise  ceremony. 


ELMER  BERTELSEN,  Houston  Chronicle  education  writer,  continues  to  reap 
awards  for  his  series,  "Reading  Is  the  Key,"  explaining  to  parents  how  read¬ 
ing  is  taught.  He  has  added  the  International  Reading  Association's  first 
award  for  reporting  to  the  ones  received  from  the  Education  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Houston  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


ROGER  E.  SPEAR 

More  Americans  have  more  money  to  invest 
today  than  ever  before.  They  want  and  seek 
''  AUTHORITATIVE  advice. 

"SUCCESSFUL  INVESTING"  is  a  concise  (300-word)  Q  and  A 
5-times-a-week  column  in  which  Roger  Spear  gives  sound, 
specific  investment  information  that  is  highly  valued  by  millions 
of  readers.  His  tremendous  volume  of  appreciative  reader 
letters  prove  it. 

May  we  send  you  current  releases  for  your  conslderaflon. 
W(re  or  Phono  Collect 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

2S0  Pork  Avo.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  Tol:  212-9Sh-7625 


Marie  I).  Hart,  society  editor 
of  the  Waterhiiry  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  American  .since 
1922  —  retired.  Julie  A.  Smith, 
former  assistant  wire  editor, 
American  —  to  newly-created 
position  of  women’s  editor  of 
both  papers. 


Peter  Von  Stein,  former  AP 
.staffer  at  Indianapolis  —  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  secretary  of 
state  of  Indiana. 
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Ivan  \V.  Saunders  —  ap¬ 
pointed  president  of  the  Sher¬ 
brooke  (Que.)  Daily  Record,  E. 
Moira  Bassett  —  vicepresident. 
Mr.  Saunders  has  been  manag¬ 
ing  director  the  pa.st  seven 
years. 


Sam  F.  Lucx:hese,  amuse¬ 
ments  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution 
—  retired,  after  50  years  in 
newspaper  work. 


Lyle  La  Faver  —  from  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune, 
to  San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News- 
Pilot;  Stuart  Gouischen  — 
from  Copley  Newspapers  train¬ 
ing  program,  to  Evening  Trib¬ 
une. 


R.  Eugene  Foster  —  from 
San  Diego  Evening  Tribune,  to 
writer  for  General  Atomic  di¬ 
vision  of  General  Dynamics 
Corp.,  La  Jolla. 


BETTY  TWAY 


JAMES  E.  VANCE 


Neal  Shine  —  from  chief  as- 
.sistant  city  editor,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  to  city  editor,  replacing 
Gene  Roberts,  who  resigned  to 
join  the  New  York  Times  as  a 
Southern  correspondent. 


Don  Thomas,  political  editor 
and  chief  editorial  writer,  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune,  on  leave 
the  past  year  to  serve  as  a  tech¬ 
nical  adviser  for  a  television 
series  —  appointed  a  senior  edi¬ 
torial  writer  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  with  emphasis  on  state 
government  and  Congress  af¬ 
fairs. 


SAUL  PETT 


MRS.  FRANK  W.  BOYD 


BETTY  TWAY  has  come  up  through  the  ranks  to  be  governor  of  the  Fourth 
District  Advertising  Federation  of  America.  She  is  associated  vrith  the 
Florida  Times-Union's  magazine  and  ad  department  and  also  is  a  partner 
in  an  Oklahoma  City  construction  company. 

JAMES  E.  VANCE,  ranch  and  farm  news  writer  for  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  shows  the  gold  watch  he  received  as  "writer  of  the  year"  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Production  Credit  Associations  of  Texas. 

MRS.  FRANK  W.  BOYD,  87  years  young,  was  designated  "Kansas  Mother 
of  the  Year"  and  competed  for  national  honors  in  New  York.  She  is  editor 
of  the  Jewell  County  Record  at  Mankato,  Kansas. 

SAUL  PETT,  who  captained  the  Associated  Press  team  on  "The  Congo  Story" 
last  year,  shows  the  Overseas  Press  Club  citation  for  excellence  in  reporting 
from  abroad. 


Stretch  out  for  comfort  or 
spread  out  for  work.  Jet  Delta 
first-class  for  Texas-size  room 
and  quiet  surroundings  .  .  . 
perfect  for  just  relaxing  or 
working  en  route.  Next  trip. 
Jet  Delta.  See  for  yourself! 


^  AND  COMPANY 


Louis  C.  Reynolds,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  and  Phoenix  Gazette  — 
president  of  the  Phoenix  Adver¬ 
tising  Club. 


Julian  MacDonald,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Mount  Vernon 
(Wash.)  Daily  Herald — now  an 
account  executive  with  Charles 
Bowes  Advertising,  Los  Angeles. 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


George  P.  Rasenen  —  from  Daisy  Jones,  garden  editor  of 
the  Ashtabula  (O.)  Star-Beacon  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post&  Times- 
staff  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Star  —  honored  by  local  Garden 
Dealer’s  Ashtabula  County  bu-  Center  for  long  service  to  horti- 
reau.  culture. 

•  *  «  *  *  * 

Robert  L.  lNSKEEn>,  city  editor  Lloyd  Sveen  —  from  assist- 
of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  ant  managing  editor  (a.m.)  to 
—  president  of  the  Blue  Pencil  executive  news  editor,  Fargo 
Club  of  Ohio.  (N.  D.)  Forum-Moor  head  News. 
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NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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Good  selling  above  the  fold  .  .  . 


She  ^ejeanhrta  feetle 


Another  Location 
OirHined  For  Airport 


Tw  Up  iCouncil  Passes  Law 
firth's:.  On  P*H<infl  Courfsy 


“  “■  ■  *  HMiing 
Wwiivid  It  ElMlad  OnPhatal 
Haad  Of  Rotary  Oub;  March  9 
Takoi  OHko  In  July 


Rottdofttial  Foaturot 

In  Ronowal  Planning 
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.  .  .  illustrative  weight  in  the  'basement' 


I  Two  Sides 


I 


Like  a  coin,  a  newspaper 
front  pafje  has  “heads”  and 
“tails.”  You  never  see  both 
sides  of  a  coin  at  the  same 
time;  you  rarely  see  both 
halves  of  a  page  one  at  a  sin¬ 
gle  significant  time. 

So  the  editor,  in  laying  out 
his  page,  must  treat  each  half 
as  an  independent  unit  even 
though  the  two  must  join 
forces  to  make  a  whole. 

I  confess  that  I  have  loaded 
the  scales  against  Ed  Mc¬ 
Cann,  city  editor  of  the  Alex¬ 
andria  (Va.)  Gazette.  Of  the 
many  fine  front  pages  he  sent 
me,  I  have  chosen  the  two 
weakest  (only  comparative¬ 
ly)  j’^st  to  make  a  point. 

The  first  function  of  page- 
one  makeup  is  to  lure  the 
reader  into  picking  up  (or 
buying)  the  paper.  For  news¬ 
stand  sales,  we  want  strong 
display  on  the  top  of  the  page, 
usually  this  is  easy,  for 
strong  stories  rise  to  the  top 
of  the  container  like  oil  in  a 
water  bucket. 

But  most  newspapers  read 
in  America  are  delivered  to 
the  reader’s  home.  The  “sell¬ 
ing”  that  the  front  page  must 
do  is  off  a  table,  not  a  rack. 


of  The  Coin 


By 

Edmund  C.  Arnold 


And,  by  the  law  of  averages, 
the  lower  half  of  the  page, 
tails,  will  be  exposed  approxi¬ 
mately  half  the  times. 

That  means  that  the  edi¬ 
tor  must  pack  as  much  sell¬ 
ing  material  “in  the  base¬ 
ment”  as  he  runs  “upstairs.” 
As  a  minimum,  there  must  be 
a  strong  picture  and  two 
strong,  multicolumn  heads  be¬ 
low  the  fold. 

The  page  with  the  COUN¬ 
CIL  ASSIGNS  lead  story  has 
good  selling  material  above 
the  fold.  If  the  paper  hap¬ 
pens  to  land  heads  up,  there 
is  strong  appeal  to  the  read¬ 
er.  But  what  if  it  comes  up 
tails?  The  basement  cries  for 
.some  art. 

On  the  other  page,  with 
ANOTHER  LOCATION  in 
columns  1-3,  the  lower  half  is 
strong.  The  pictures  which 
weaken  out  in  reproduction 
are  most  handsome  pen-and- 
ink  sketches  of  a  renewal 
plan.  In  the  flesh  they  have 
strong  appeal.  I  would  have 
tried  awfully  hard  to  get  a 
picture  up  in  columns  4-5. 
That  would  have  broken  the 
“tombstone”  of  heads  across 
the  top  of  the  page  and  given 


the  necessary  sales  appeal  for 
the  paper  when  only  heads  is 
showing  .  .  .  and  selling. 

The  Gazette  sits  under  the 
guns  of  metropolitan  competi¬ 
tion  in  Washington.  So  it  con¬ 
centrates  on  local  news,  a 
wise  tactic.  On  both  repro¬ 
duced  pages  —  and  this  is 
fairly  typical  —  the  only  non¬ 
local  news  is  in  the  BRIEF 
column. 

There  are  too  many  jumps; 
one  page  has  six,  the  other, 
five.  These  are  bad;  you  lose 
too  many  readers  who  refuse 
to  jump. 

Three  -  column  setting  for 
cutlines  is  too  long  a  meas¬ 
ure;  I’d  set  at  1%  and  double 
’em  over.  And  I’d  use  catch¬ 
lines  under  pix. 

Heads  are  most  effective 
when  widely  dispersed.  So  the 
tombstones  on  the  ANOTH¬ 
ER  LOCATION  page,  in  col¬ 
umns  1-4  just  to  the  left  of 
the  1-column  pic,  and  in  6-8, 
to  the  right  of  the  portrait, 
weaken  this  page.  Remember, 
you  do  not  have  to  square  off 
a  story  under  a  multi-column 
head.  Square  off  only  as  need¬ 
ed  to  accommodate  another 
multi  head.  In  column  1  I 


would  have  moved  the  PO¬ 
LICE  REVEAL  head  else¬ 
where  and  run  the  LOCA¬ 
TION  story  deeper  in  that 
column  and,  consequently, 
higher  in  2-3.  This  would 
have  destroyed  that  tomb¬ 
stone.  The  same  raggedness 
in  the  top  right  comer  would 
have  remedied  that  situation. 

But  both  of  these  pages  are 
basically  sound.  The  heads 
are  simple  and  big.  Second 
decks  are  not  needed  but  on 
the  ASSEMBLY  head  it 
might  be  justified  as  a  means 
of  getting  more  ink  at  the 
columr-top. 

There  is  pleasant  disposi¬ 
tion  of  white  space  around 
heads.  Pictures  are  good. 
Printing  is  excellent. 

Brother  Ed  —  and  every 
editor  who  makes  up  a  front 
page  —  should  remind  him¬ 
self  to  get  selling  power  on 
both  halves.  You  can’t  get 
readership  unless  you  get 
your  paper  into  the  hot  little 
hands  of  the  reader. 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL:  If  you 
sell  with  only  half  a  front 
page,  you’re  like  a  baseball 
player  that  hits  only  at  balls 
at  one  side  of  the  plate. 


. . . 
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REMOVE  ONLY  2  SCREWS 
TO  TRANSFER  A  HS®  OPERATING  UNIT 
FROM  ONE  LINECASTING  MACHINE  TO  ANOTHER! 


Minutes  are  all  you  need  when  you  want 
to  transfer  a  Teletypesetter®  operating 
unit  from  one  linecasting  machine  to 
another.  No  idle  time  on  your  TTS  unit 
when  a  linecasting  machine  is  out  of 
service  .  .  .  keeps  operating  costs  down. 

TTS  operating  units  give  you  maxi¬ 
mum  flexibility  to  get  top  production  and 


full  profit  potential  from  automatic,  tape- 
controlled  linecasting.  They’re  compact 
and  self-contained,  take  little  space  and 
don't  interfere  with  manual  operation. 
They’re  completely  dependable  because 
they  are  mechanical  in  operation  — no 
electronic  circuitry.  Your  regular  com¬ 
posing  room  machinist  can  service  TTS. 


TTS  is  the  original  tape  system,  time- 
tested  and  time-proved.  A  full  line  of 
matched  components,  including  perfora¬ 
tors,  operating  units,  computer,  selective 
allotter  and  accessories,  can  be  integrated 
to  serve  any  newspaper  or  commercial 
print  shop  . . .  small  or  large. 

Use  the  coupon  to  get  full  details! 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES;  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
OVERSEAS:  AMSTERDAM.  THE  NETHERLANDS  •  LONDON.  ENGUNO 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dipt.  TTS-53 
221  Fairchild  Driva,  Plainviaw,  N.  V.  11803 

□  Please  send  details  about  TTS  — 
world’s  only  integrated  and  connplete 
system  for  automatic  operation  of  line¬ 
casting  machines. 

□  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  En¬ 
gineer  call  me. 


PROMOTION 


Community  Harmony: 
Hymn  and  Symphony 

By  George  Wilt 


Two  divergent  music  forms — 
hymn  singing  and  sj’mphonic 
orchestration — are  enjoying  in¬ 
creased  popularity  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  through  one  of  the 
most  successful  community  pro¬ 
motions  ever  undertaken  by  the 
Birmingham  News  and  Post- 
Herald. 

The  “Festival  of  Sacred 
Music,”  presented  annually  since 
1961,  is  a  four-night  event,  pack¬ 
ing  a  local  auditorium.  And 
proceeds  from  the  festival,  and 
accompanying  collateral  “hymn 
booklet”  and  record  sales  have 
provided  financial  support  for 
the  Birmingham  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The  papers  have  found  the 
festival,  with  its  popular 
religious  format,  a  highly  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  reaching  both 
clergy  and  laymen  of  all  faiths. 
In  four  years,  festival  attend¬ 
ance  has  totalled  43,500. 

The  newspapers  have  paid  all 
production  costs  and  donated  all 


proceeds  to  the  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra. 

The  promotion  has  been  spear¬ 
headed  by  the  News’  Religion 
Editor,  Claude  Keathley,  a 
Methodist  minister  who  turned 
to  journalism  for  health  rea- 
.sons  following  service  as  a  chap¬ 
lain  in  World  War  II. 

Regarding  the  festival,  evan¬ 
gelist  Billy  Graham  wrote:  “The 
singing  of  hymns  not  only  uni¬ 
fies,  but  fortifies  the  community 
as  well,  and  gives  strength  to 
face  life  with  resolution  .  .  .  My 
prayer  and  hope  is  that  the  song 
will  not  end  when  the  Festival 
of  Sacred  Music  is  over.” 

The  songfests  have  been  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  Birmingham 
Symphony,  and  have  featured 
outstanding  choirs  from  local 
churches  and  colleges. 

Following  a  poll  conducted  by 
the  News  and  other  newspapers, 
a  hjTnnbook  was  published  pro¬ 
viding  the  words  and  music  of 
“Alabama’s  Ten  Favorite 
Hymns,”  and  also  including  the 
stories  behind  the  songs. 

More  than  10,000  copies  were 
sold,  at  50  cents  each,  with 
profits  contributed  to  the  Sym¬ 
phony. 

Mr.  Keathley  then  arranged 
for  production  of  “Sing,  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Sing,”  three  albums  of  sacred 
music,  in  cooperation  with 
World  Records  Inc.,  of  Waco, 
Texas.  The  albums  included  42 
popular  religious  songs,  and 
featured  name  artists.  More 
than  9,400  copies  of  these  records 
were  sold,  with  profits  again 
going  to  the  symphony. 

In  the  four  years,  the  sym¬ 
phony  has  netted  $15,000  in  con¬ 
tributions  from  all  sources.  In 
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addition,  members  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  have  earned  $14,324  for  fes¬ 
tival  performances. 

According  to  promotion  man¬ 
ager  Bernard  D.  Feld  Jr.,  this 
has  been  an  important  factor  in 
strengthening  the  city’s  sjmi- 
phony  programs,  and  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Birmingham 
community.  Mr.  Feld  said  other 
newspapers  have  inaugurated 
similar  programs  in  their  com¬ 
munities. 

«  *  « 

SPECTACOLOR— A  Mond¬ 
rian-type  art  background  was 
used  on  a  coated  wrapper  for 
the  March  29  issue  of  the  Toron¬ 
to  Daily  Star  mailed  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies.  The  issue 
included  the  paper’s  first  Specta- 
Color  inserts,  two  pages  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  one  section,  and  a 
page  of  editorial  color  in  an¬ 
other. 

*  *  * 

KNOXVILLE  DATA  —  The 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  has  completed  publication 
and  distribution  of  a  data  book, 
“Knoxville,  Tennessee — One  of 
the  South’s  Best  Markets.”  The 
22-page  book  contains  pictures 
and  statistical  data  comparing 
Knoxville  with  the  top  18  metro 
areas  of  the  South.  The  book 
may  be  obtained  from  the  News- 
Sentinel  Co.  or  any  Scripps- 
How’ard  representative. 

*  *  * 

HOME  BUYERS  —  “The 
Phoenix  Home  Buyer,”  a  20-page 
booklet,  has  been  produced  and 
distributed  by  the  research  de- 
))artment  of  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Phoenix  Gazette.  Data 
included  in  the  booklet  came 
from  the  newspapers’  12th  an¬ 
nual  Consumer  Analysis  study, 
an  in-home  survey  of  3,300 
families,  conducted  by  M.  R. 
West  and  Co.,  an  independent 
research  firm. 

The  booklet  includes  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  newcomers  to  the  area, 
where  they  came  from,  how  they 
went  about  purchasing  a  new 
or  used  home.  Ownership  of 
homes  in  25  sections  of  the 
Phoenix  area  are  shown  by 
length  of  residence,  whether 
houses  were  bought  new  or  used. 
Tables  show  home  values  by 
race,  length  of  residence,  age, 
income,  size  of  family.  Data  is 
included  for  renters,  too,  with 
six  breakdowns  for  five  different 
rental  price  divisions.  Home 
shopping  habits  are  detailed. 
Copies  are  available  from  the 
Republic  and  Gazette,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  85004. 

*  *  * 

COLORING  BOOK  —  The 
Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News  cre¬ 
ated  a  cartoon  character,  Andy 
Aurora,  and  built  a  city  report 
around  him,  in  comic  book  for¬ 
mat.  The  12-page  tabloid. 


“Andy’s  Coloring  Book  for  ix- 
payers,”  was  drawn  by  aff 
artist  John  Jarvis,  and  th<  n- 
tire  supplement  was  under’  it- 
ten  by  the  Improvement  Fen  ral 
Savings  and  Loan  Associating,  a 
Beacon-News  advertiser.  The 
Beacon-News  offered  $50  in  ac¬ 
count  openers  for  the  15  lest 
entries  colored  and  returricd  to 
the  papers,  according  to  ilva 
Thombrugh  Jr.,  advert  i-^ing 
director. 

*  *  * 

SAGINAW  DATA  —  The 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News  n’.adc 
an  effective  mailing  of  market 
data  with  a  simple  device  of 
stapling  together  14  separate 
sheets  of  reprints  of  articles 
reprinted  by  offset  from  the 
News  pages.  The  cover  showed 
the  new  newspaper  plant. 

*  *  * 

MOTHER  —  “Although  he 
gave  immortality  to  his  mother 
through  his  19th  century  master¬ 
piece,  James  Whistler  didn’t 
begin  to  honor  his  mother  on 
Mother’s  Day  to  the  extent  that 
almost  everybody  does  today,” 
according  to  a  Mother’s  Day 

promotion  piece  released  by  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 

Whistler’s  famous  painting  is 
reproduced  on  the  cover  of  the 
folder.  Copy  inside  the  folder 
points  out  that  there  wasn’t  any 
Mother’s  Day  until  1907.  Also 
that  $20  is  the  average  amount 
spent  for  gifts  for  the  occasion 
among  Star  families.  (This,  ac¬ 
cording  to  promotion  manager 
Paul  Martin,  figures  out  to  at 
least  $4-million  spent  by  Star 
readers.)  The  brochure  also 
points  out  that  together. 
Mother’s  Day  and  Father’s  Day 
represent  greater  retail  sales 
and  advertising  volume  than  any 
other  holiday  with  the  exception 
of  Christmas. 

• 

$12,800  for  Reeb 

Boston 

A  check  for  $12,800  has  been 
presented  to  Mrs.  Marie  Reeb, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  James  J. 
Reeb,  by  the  Boston  Globe.  Mr. 
Reeb  was  slain  in  Selma,  Ala¬ 
bama.  The  funds  were  turned 
over  to  Mrs.  Reeb  by  Globe  re¬ 
porter  James  H.  Hammond,  who 
covered  the  civil  rights  protest 
march  in  Selma. 

Beltran  Honored 

New  Orleans 

The  Theodore  Brent  Inter- 
American  Award  for  1964  was 
conferred  this  week  on  Pedro 
G.  Beltran,  publisher  of  La 
Prensa  in  Lima;  president  of 
the  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation;  and  former  prime  min¬ 
ister  of  Peru.  The  award  is 
sponsored  by  Internation^ 
House.  This  is  the  first  time  it 
has  been  given  to  a  journalist. 
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'Remote  as  we  were  in  those  days  we  were  a  link  with  the  world** 

Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Crawford  said  it.  The  pioneer  spirit  frontiers  of  the  communication  sciences.  Thank  you 
of  men  such  as  her  father  characterizes  ITT  and  our  for  your  letter,  Mrs.  Crawford,  and  for  allowing  us  to 
185,000  people.  Today,  as  in  the  past,  many  of  them  reproduce  it  here.  International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
work  in  remote  areas  of  the  world — as  well  as  on  the  graph  Corporation,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Bouquets,  Brickbats 
For  White  House  Men 


By  T«ny  Brenna 

In  New  York  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  eiprhth  novel,  he  was 
a  man  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Author,  politician  and  jour¬ 
nalist,  fluent  in  French,  German 
and  Russian,  decorated  by  Gen¬ 
eral  de  Gaulle,  acquaintance  of 
world  statesmen — amon?  them 
David  Ben  Gurion,  prime  min¬ 
ister  of  Israel  and  Soviet  Pre¬ 
mier  Alekse  N.  Kosysrin — Mau¬ 
rice  Edelman,  pave  his  views  on 
.4merican  reporting. 

First,  a  comparison  between 
American  and  British  political 
reporters.  Mr.  Edelman,  a 
Laborite  British  Member  of 
Parliament,  a  former  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and  political  writer  for 
the  now  defunct  British  photo 
weekly  Picture  Post  and  cur¬ 
rently  a  contributor  to  the 
London  Times,  told  E&P:  “I 
think  that  American  political 
reporting  is  of  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity.  I’m  not  suggesting  for  a 
moment  that  Britain  hasn’t  got 
some  fine  political  writers,  but  I 
feel  that  on  the  whole  the  Amer¬ 
ican  political  reporter  is  not  only 
able  to  make  himself  felt  over  a 
wider  area,  but  that  his  influ¬ 
ence  on  government  is  much 
more  direct  than  that  of  his 
British  counterpart.” 

Then  this  tribute:  “I  also  find 
that  American  political  reporters 
really  go  into  matters,  they  take 
the  greatest  trouble,  they  are 
extremely  hard-working,  they 
are  literate  and  cultured  men 
and  they  are  well  aware  of  their 
responsibilities.” 

‘Indecent’  Coverage 

But  it  was  not  all  praise  for 
the  Washington  press  corps.  Mr. 
Edelman  has  spent  much  time 
there,  he  has  written  articles 
for  U.S.  media  on  American 
Congress  and  similar  subjects. 
On  the  basis  of  this  experience 
he  expressed  disgust  at  certain 
areas  of  journalistic  activity. 

Admitting  it  was  similar  to 
the  situation  which  existed  in 
England  where  the  press  delved 
into  intimate  details  involving 
the  royal  family,  Mr.  Edelman 
said  that  the  intense  reporting 
of  personal  matters  pertaining 
to  the  president  and  his  family 
was  ‘‘much  overdone.” 

‘‘I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  it 
was  indecent  in  the  literal  sense. 
I  think  it’s  indecorous,  unsuit¬ 
able  for  a  mature  society.  It’s 
alright  for  immature  people  who 
can’t  think  about  abstractions  or 


major  practical  questions  and 
have  therefore  to  concentrate  on 
personalities  and  gossip.  The 
tittle-tattle  of  White  House 
politics  is  not  a  good  thing,  espe¬ 
cially  at  times  when  people’s 
minds  should  be  concentrated  on 
great  issues  .  .  .  readers  do  not 
want  to  be  bothered  with  such 
rubbish  as  what  the  president 
had  for  lunch.” 

It  seemed  that  President 
Johnson  has  an  ally  in  Mr.  Edel¬ 
man.  He  was  mainly  in  favor  of 
the  president’s  “cavelier”  atti¬ 
tude  to  the  press,  he  did  not 
think  that  statesmen  should  be 
“hounded  in  the  way  they  are  in 
the  U.S.,”  he  thought  a  mature 
democracy  should  be  concerned 
with  issues,  not  trivialities. 

And  then,  this  point:  “I  like 
and  admire  American  political 
writers  but  I  think  they  must  not 
get  to  big  for  their  boots — they 
are  not  executives,  they  are  in¬ 
terpreters,  thus,  I  think  Mr. 
Johnson’s  policies  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  a  reasonable 
balance  are  mainly  correct.” 

Standa^d^  Have  (Jianged 

E&P  asked  Mr.  Edelman  to 
comment  on  the  complaints  some¬ 
times  heard  from  U.S.  journal¬ 
ists  assigned  to  England  that 
they  find  it  impossible  to  “get 
at”  government  figures,  that 
they  are  fed  hand-out  material, 
that  the  British  government  acts 
quite  differently  with  reporters 
from  Fleet  Street. 

“It’s  my  experience,”  he  said, 
“that  in  recent  years  American 
reporters  have  not  sorted  out 
M.P.’s,  have  not  cultivated  poli¬ 
ticians  in  the  same  way  as  such 
superb  reporters  as  the  late  Ned 
Russell,  former  London  Bureau 
chief  and  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  or  Frederick  Kuh 
of  the  Chicago  Sun,  who  “always 
analysed  everything  in  depth,” 
and  then  there  was  John  Osborn 
of  Life  magazine,  another  grreat 
reporter.  'These  men  became 
deeply  involved  in  British  poli¬ 
tics,  they  got  to  know  the  poli¬ 
ticians  well,  in  short,  they  oper¬ 
ated  in  London  in  exactly  the 
.same  fashion  as  they  would  have 
done  in  Washington.  I  think, 
however,  that  standards  have 
changed.  Complaints  arise  be¬ 
cause  correspondents  are  so  high 
and  mighty  over  here  and  they 
can  get  the  ear  of  the  president 
and  other  leaders  when  they 
want  to,  they  think  they  can 


NO  SHOP  TALK,  PLEASE! — Mrs.  William  J.  Woestendieic,  whose  hus¬ 
band  is  assistant  executive  editor  of  the  Houston  Post,  pauses  for  a 
few  words  with  hubby's  boss,  W.  P.  Hobby  Jr.,  at  left,  while  Charles  O. 
KilpatricL,  executive  editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Express  and  News, 
listens  politely.  They  were  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  Washington  recently. 


MIXING  with  fellow  members  of  ASNE,  Vincent  S.  Jones  (left)  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  and  Sylvan  Meyer  (center)  of  the  Gainesville 
(Ga.)  Times,  newly  elected  director,  have  a  conversation  with  Harry 
Montgomery,  assistant  publisher  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette. 


have  the  same  access  in  London, 
they  expect  access  that  even 
British  newsmen  don’t  get.” 

Mr.  Edelman’s  latest  book, 
“The  Prime  Minister’s  Daugh¬ 
ter,”  (Random  House.  $4.95)  a 
witty  and  authentic  novel  set 
against  a  parliamentary  back¬ 
ground,  contains  a  key  character 
whose  name  is  Mayland,  the 
ruthless  and  capricious  proprie¬ 
tor  of  England’s  most  powerful 
newspaper  group,  a  man  capable 
of  intense  personal  vendettas,  a 
user  of  journalists,  a  destroyer 
of  politicians  .  .  .  shades,  in  fact, 
of  the  late  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
boss  of  Britain’s  Express  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Edelman  knew  Lord 
Beaverbrook.  “I  interviewed  him 
when  I  was  a  young  journalist. 
He  was  a  man  of  enormous 


charm  who  appealed  to  me  very 
much.”  About  the  similarity  of 
the  character  in  the  book,  he 
observed:  “I  wouldn’t  identify 
him  too  closely.”  Mr.  Edelman 
thought,  however,  that  the  Ex¬ 
press  newspapers  had  improved 
greatly  the  past  year. 

Speaking  of  large  newspaper 
groups,  Mr,  Edelman  gave  this 
view  of  the  international  de¬ 
velopment  of  Roy  (Lord)  Thom¬ 
son’s  newspaper  properties:  “I’m 
deeply  concerned  about  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  England,  there  should 
not  be  monopoly  or  near  monop¬ 
oly  in  the  press,  I  think  it  is  a 
very  bad  thing  to  have  such 
gigantic  complexes  of  journalis¬ 
tic  power  as  to  prevent  the 
spontaneous  emergence  of  small 
newspapers  which  are  independ¬ 
ent  in  their  ownership,” 
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AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  INC. 
congratulates  the  winners  of  the  1964 


IVewspapei*  Safety 


Writing  Competition 


SIINGLE  STORY 

Ralph  Brem,  PITTSBURGH  (Pa.)  PRESS,  First 
Henry  Harvey,  TOLEDO  (Ohio)  BLADE,  Second 
Mrs.  Betty  Donovan,  CINCINNATI  (Ohio)  TIMES  STAR,  Third 

SERIES 

Jean  Sharley,  MIAMI  (Fla.)  HERALD,  First 

Frank  A.  Aukofer,  MILWAUKEE  (Wis.)  JOURNAL,  Second 

Henry  McLaughlin,  RICHMOND  (Va.)  TIMES-DISPATCH,  Third 

EDITORIAL 

Wilson  Hirschfeld,  CLEVELAND  (Ohio)  PLAIN  DEALER,  First 
John  McCormally,  HUTCHINSON  (Kans.)  NEWS,  Second 
N.  S.  Hayden,  HARTWELL  (Ga.)  SUN,  Third 

AWARDS 

First  place  winners  each  were  awarded  $1,000;  second,  $500,  and  third, 
$300.  Winners  also  received  certificates  and  each  newspaper  an  engraved 
plaque. 

SPECIAL  PLAQUE  AWARD 

The  BIRMINGHAM  (Mich.)  ECCENTRIC  was  awarded  the  Special 
Plaque  Award  for  the  best  year-long  overall  safety  campaign. 

HONORABLE  MENTIONS 

Honorable  Mentions  were  won  by  Dan  Wyant,  EUGENE  (Ore.) 
REGISTER-GUARD,  and  Don  Baker,  INDIANAPOLIS  (Ind.) 
TIMES,  single  story;  Harvey  A.  Call,  POMPANO  BEACH  (Fla.) 
SUN-SENTINEL,  editorial;  Duane  Bradford,  TAMPA,  (Fla.)  TRI¬ 
BUNE,  and  Jack  Ballantine,  CLEVELAND  (Ohio)  PRESS,  series  and 
the  BEAVER  COUNTY  (Pa.)  TIMES,  special  plaque  for  overall 
safety  campaign. 

JUDGES 

Judges  for  the  1964  contest  were: 

Charles  L.  Bennett,  Managing  Editor 

DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  and  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

George  E.  Gurley,  Managing  Editor 

ADA  (Okla.)  NEWS 

Mac  Sebree,  Oklahoma  Manager 

Southwest  Div.,  UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 


1965  ATA  Newspaper  Safety 
Writing  Competition  traffic  safety 
articles  published  between  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1965,  and  December  31, 
1965,  will  be  eligible  for  the  1965 
ATA  Newspaper  Safety  Writing 


Competition.  Contest  rules  will 
be  published  shortly.  For  further 
information  write:  American 
Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20036. 


AT  NEW  YORK  NEWS 

Copyboys  Trained 
For  Reporter  Roles 


Through  unusual  and  inten¬ 
sive  on-the-job  experience,  the 
New  York  Daily  News  is  under¬ 
taking  to  transform  callow  copy- 
boys  into  reporters,  rewritemen, 
feature  writers,  photographers 
or  artists. 

A  new  Metropolitan  Desk  has 
been  set  up  in  its  own  separate 
newsroom  under  the  supervision 
of  Frank  Holeman,  an  assistant 
to  Executive  Editor  R.  G.  Shand. 
Mr.  Holeman  recently  was 
brought  to  the  News  home  office 
from  the  Washington  Bureau, 
on  whose  staff  he  served  for  20 
years. 

50  CopybovM 

Twenty-five  of  the  50  copyboys 
at  the  News  have  signed  up  for 
the  six-month  training  period, 
at  the  end  of  which  a  new  group 
will  be  accepted.  Five  of  the 
copyboys  are  assigned  to  the 
Metropolitan  Desk  each  day,  so 
that  all  25  see  a  day’s  service 
during  a  five-day  work  week. 

They  work  from  10  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  as  if  they  were  covering 
the  city  for  a  city  news  bureau. 
They  come  in  with  the  notes  on 
the  stories  to  which  they  were 
assigned  in  the  morning,  write 
the  stories  and  then  finish  off 
the  day  by  rewriting  wire  serv¬ 
ice  copy,  and  the  next  morning 
compare  their  stories  with  those 
actually  appearing  in  the  News, 
the  work  of  experienced  rewrite¬ 
men. 

On  a  recent  day,  for  example, 
copyboys  conscientiously  and 
thoroughly  were  covering  such 
hard  news  as  a  meeting  of  the 
City  Council  Finance  Committee 
at  City  Hall,  a  press  conference 
of  a  teachers  union  official,  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  session,  a 
convention  of  the  American  Na¬ 
tional  Theatre  Academy.  The 
boys  are  sent  to  the  far  reaches 
of  the  Bronx,  Queens  or  Staten 
Island  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  city. 

Personal  Files 

Each  young  man’s  stories  are 
placed  in  his  personal  file.  Mr. 
Holeman  discusses  each  story 
with  the  writer  and  suggests  im¬ 
provements  that  might  have  been 
made  in  it  and  points  out  errors 
discovered  in  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
six-month  training  period,  a  few 
of  the  best  files  will  be  shown 
to  various  editors  of  the  News 
who  might  be  interested  in 
giving  the  copyboy  a  promotion 
to  the  regular  staff. 


Others,  who  appear  to  lack 
the  spark  and  spe^  required  by 
the  News,  a  tabloid  with  a  color¬ 
ful  style  and  with  the  nation’s 
largest  circulation,  will  be  ad¬ 
vised  by  Mr.  Holeman  to  go 
into  other  departments  of  the 
newspaper,  such  as  advertising, 
circulation  or  accounting  or  to 
seek  employment  in  other  fields 
if  they  do  not  show  real  edito¬ 
rial  promise. 

“Under  this  program,  we  hope 
to  give  the  boys  a  yes  or  no 
fast,”  explained  Mr,  Holeman. 
“It  gives  them  a  chance  to  show 
their  ability  quickly.  It  gives 
the  paper  a  chance  to  spot 
talent.” 

Twenty-one  of  the  boys  want 
to  become  reporters  or  feature 
writers;  three  want  to  become 
photographers;  one  wants  to  be 
an  artist.  The  latter  works  be¬ 
side  an  artist  and  retouches 
photos,  which  are  not  used  in 
the  paper. 

Reporter-Photog  Team 

Sometimes,  a  reporter-to-be 
and  a  photographer-to-be  are 
sent  out  as  a  team  to  do  a  fea¬ 
ture  story.  When  they  are  good 
enough,  such  feature  stories  will 
be  used  in  the  Bronx-Manhattan 
or  Staten  Island  sections  of  the 
Sunday  News.  One  such  feature 
story  deals  with  the  Police 
Academy  and  another  with 
spring  flowers  available  in  flor¬ 
ist  shops  or  blooming  in  gardens. 

F.  M.  Flynn,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  News,  expressed 
a  keen  interest  in  seeing  that 
copyboys  be  given  a  chance 
quickly  to  show  what  they  have 
to  offer  and  in  finding  out 
quickly  if  the  News  is  interested 
in  them.  James  J,  Patterson, 
assistant  managing  editor  and 
son  of  the  late  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson,  founder  of  the  News, 
is  taking  an  active  interest  in 
overseeing  the  new  program, 
which  began  March  29. 

The  News  has  followed  a 
policy  of  promoting  five  copy¬ 
boys  to  reporters  each  year.  ’The 
present  wage  scale  for  copyboys 
is  $54.25,  which  probably  will  be 
advanced  in  a  new  contract  now 
under  negotiation  with  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Guild. 

One-third  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  500  (there  are  5,000  em¬ 
ployes)  formerly  were  copyboys, 
including  Mr.  Holeman,  who  be¬ 
came  one  ih  1941;  J.  Howard 
Knapp,  picture  editor;  Charles 
McHarry,  columnist;  Dick 


Young,  sports  columnist. 

Patterson’s  Policy 

In  the  beginning,  it  was  Capt. 
Patterson’s  directive  that  the 
tabloid  newspaper  train  its  own 
reporters  from  the  ground  up  as 
he  felt  it  was  necessary  for  the 
News  to  “raise  its  own  breed.” 
This  process  took  a  long  time 
and  copyboys  remained  in  that 
minor  capacity  12  or  15  years, 
which  they  were  satisfied  to  do 
in  the  depression  days.  Now  it 
is  felt  that  the  process  must  be 
speeded  up,  so  copyboys  can 
show  soon  their  abilities  and 
shortcomings. 

“We  hope  to  spot  some  talent 
and  then  guide  others  to  other 
departments  or  other  news¬ 
papers  or  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness,”  observed  Mr.  Holeman,  a 
slow-talking  but  fast-thinking 
North  Carolinian,  who  ranges 
way  above  six  feet  in  height. 

After  the  first  six-month  ses¬ 
sion  for  25  volunteer  students  is 
completed,  25  more  will  take  the 
course  of  intensive  in-the-field 
training,  after  which  the  News 
may  recruit  new  prospects  from 
colleges. 

It  was  pointed  out  that 
printers  and  advertising  sales¬ 
men  already  have  their  in-house 
training  programs. 

Who’s  Who 

On  one  wall  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Desk’s  newsroom,  lined  with 
writing  tables  and  typewriters, 
is  a  “Who’s  Who”  panel  with 
pictures  of  26  key  News  execu¬ 
tives  to  help  copyboys  readily 
identify  them  in  the  offices  and 
halls.  'The  young  men  are  given 
some  instruction  in  writing 
headlines,  editing  copy  and  are 
sent  on  plant  tours.  They  spend 
one  day  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  one  in  each  of  the 
various  production  departments 
in  order  to  give  them  a  rounded 
knowledge  of  the  functioning  of 
a  newspaper. 

Five  new  fulltime  copyboys 
were  employed  in  order  to  carry 
along  the  full  work  load  while 
five  are  in  “school”  each  day. 

Each  trainee  is  given  an  iden¬ 
tification  card  from  the  News 
instead  of  the  regular  police 
press  card  carried  by  a  reporter 
or  photographer  on  the  staff. 

The  Metropolitan  Desk  is  in 
a  separate  room  from  the  huge 
news  room  that  houses  the  City 
Desk,  in  order  to  keep  the  two 
entirely  separate.  A  copyboy 
who  is  on  the  scene  of  a  story 
that  is  being  covered  by  a  regu¬ 
lar  News  reporter  is  instructed 
to  get  out  immediately.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  the  reporter 
might  ask  the  copyboy  to  stay 
on  and  give  him  some  training 
on  the  sidelines. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  progrram 
later  will  be  expanded  to  take 


in  junior  employes  and  ne>v  re¬ 
porters  for  additional  training, 
it  was  explained. 

Mr.  Holeman  obtained  nfor- 
mation  about  reporter  traming 
progrrams  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  Washington  Post, 
the  Copley  Press  and  ft  hers 
before  setting  up  the  un  isual 
Metropolitan  Desk  at  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 

• 

Florida  Students 
Top  Winners  in 
Hearst  Program 

The  Fifth  Annual  Journalism 
Awards  Program  sponsored  by 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation  presented  scholar¬ 
ships  and  grants  for  a  total  of 
$40,900  in  the  seven-month  com¬ 
petition. 

The  1964-1965  First  Place 
Gold  Medallion  was  awarded  to 
the  University  of  Florida  with 
students  participating  in  the 
program  accumulating  the  high¬ 
est  points.  These  students  were: 
Ed  Barber,  Robert  Cason,  A. 
Joel  Gaston,  Ann  C.  Pitts,  Re¬ 
becca  Quinn,  Charles  Reid, 
Vernon  Swartsel,  Steve  Vaughn 
and  Patricia  Wilkinson. 

Second  Place  Silver  Medallion 
went  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  The  contributing  stu¬ 
dents  were:  James  Clotfelter, 
Bill  Goodwin,  Ernest  McCrary, 
Howard  McLamb,  David  Nordan, 
Fred  Seely,  Michael  Yopp  and 
Perry  Young. 

Third  Place  Bronze  Medallion 
was  awarded  to  Kansas  State 
University.  Participating  stu¬ 
dents  were:  Carol  Doubler,  Kent 
Freeland,  Constance  Glass,  Judi 
Halbleib,  Jeanette  Johnson,  Jan 
Millenbruch,  William  Morris 
and  Charles  Powers. 

Charles  Powers  of  Kansas 
State  University  will  receive  in¬ 
dividual  honors  as  first  place 
winner  in  the  program  at  a 
White  House  ceremony  May  18. 

Hal  David  Hall,  University  of 
Tennessee  recipient  of  last  year’s 
first  place  gold  medallion,  placed 
second. 

At  the  White  House  ceremony 
will  be  Dr.  Wayne  Reitz,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  Journalism  Department 
Head  Professor  Rae  O.  Weimer. 

On  Monday,  May  17,  George 
Reedy,  the  President’s  press  sec¬ 
retary,  will  speak  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  Senator  Spessard  Hol¬ 
land  of  Florida. 

The  competition  is  open  to  all 
accredited  schools  of  journalism 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Randolph  A.  Hearst,  Trustee 
of  the  Foundation,  said  funds 
have  been  made  available  for 
the  Sixth  Annual  Competition 
beginning  in  October. 
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A  Message 


of  Major  Importance 
to  Newspaper  Publishers 
and  Advertising  Managers 


“The  National  Men’s  and  Boys’  Fashion  Fair,”  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear,  October  17-30,  1965,  offers  you 
a  realistic  opportunity  to  increase  your  advertising  lin¬ 
age  in  male  apparel  during  that  period. 

This  planned  promotion  will  provide  material  for  every 
newspaper  and  for  every  retailer  concerned,  designed 
to  stimulate  consumer  interest  in  male  apparel,  based 
on  the  theme  “Winterize  Your  Wardrobe!” 

Producers  of  fibers,  fabrics  and  apparel  are  cooperating 
to  the  fullest,  and  are  urging  their  retail  customers  to  tie- 
in  with  the  Fashion  Fair. 


To  make  the  Fashion  Fair  effective  for  you: 

1.  start  planning  a  special  men’s  and  boys’  wear 
supplement  or  series  of  male  fashion  pages  dur¬ 
ing  this  period. 

2.  Contact  your  leading  men’s  wear  retailers  and 
your  Retail  Merchants  Association  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  organize  a  local  committee  to  plan 
and  sponsor  this  important  merchandising  and 
advertising  project. 

3.  Pass  along  to  us  any  suggestions  that  you  may 
have  to  make  the  Fashion  Fair  more  effective  at 
the  local  level. 

AIMBW  will  supply  a  suggested  4-page  regular  news¬ 
paper  size  special  supplement.  This  will  be  laid  out  so 
that  it  can  be  reproduced  as  is,  or  broken  down  into  a 
series  of  feature  articles  to  be  run  during  the  Fashion 
Fair  period. 


Glossy  photographs,  mats  of  illustrations  and  extra 
proofs  will  be  available  free  on  request  to  newspapers 
in  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  AIMBW  will  mail  special  photographs  and 
stories  on  the  Fashion  Fair  to  Fashion  Editors  in  major 
markets. 

To  be  sure  that  you  are  part  of  this  powerful  national 
movement,  and  that  you  are  on  the  list  to  receive  all 
available  materials,  send  the  coupon  today. 


UIMBW 

ARE  YOU  A  MEMBER? 

[^t''DRESS  RIQHT...when  you  look 
your  best  you  do  your 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’ WEAR,  INC. 
wm  1290  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  19,  New  York  ■ 

AIMBW,  Dept.  EP 

1290  Avenue  of  the  Americas 

New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

Please  be  sure  that  we  receive  a  sample  copy  of  the  special  Fashion  Fair 
Supplement  and  all  other  details  and  information  regarding  the  National 
Men’s  and  Boys'  Fashion  Fair. 
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LiBJ  and  The  Press 

THE  JOHNSON  TREIATMENT;  How 
Lyndon  B.  Johnaon  Took  Over  the 
Presidency  and  Made  It  Hie  Own. 
By  Jack  Bell.  Harper  &  Row. 
294  pa«ee.  $4.96. 

President  Johnson's  puzzling 
relations  with  the  press  during 
his  first  year  in  office  are  re¬ 
viewed  in  this  book  by  AP’s  vet¬ 
eran  political  writer  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Jack  Bell. 

In  a  chapter  aptly  entitled 
“The  Unmanaged  Press,”  Mr. 
Bell  relates  how  after  becoming 
President,  Johnson  was  direct 
and  unabashed  in  his  efforts  to 
woo  reporters,  yet  reluctant  to 
schedule  televis^  press  confer¬ 
ences  with  them.  Mr.  Bell  con¬ 
cludes  President  Johnson  treated 
the  press  “gingerly”  —  an  ad¬ 
jective  not  usually  associated 
with  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Bell  has  an  explanation 
for  President  Johnson’s  caution: 
his  background  of  great  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  uneasiness  about  the 
press. 

As  head  of  AP’s  Senate  staff, 
Mr.  Bell  covered  Johnson  closely 


as  Senate  Democratic  leader, 
and  he  recalls  that  Johnson  was 
known  to  newsmen  as  a 
“whiner.” 

“He  couldn’t  stand  criticism. 
.  .  .  He  had  a  skin  thinner  than 
a  Texas  papershell  pecan.  .  .  . 
A  critical  report  could  set  him 
off  for  days,”  says  the  author. 

The  author  recalls,  too,  that 
as  Vice  President,  Johnson  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  off-the-record 
and  background  interviews. 
Even  when  he  cautiously  per¬ 
mitted  himself  some  televised 
and  taped  interviews,  he  always 
had  on  his  desk  written  answers 
to  every  question. 

Regarding  televised  new's  con¬ 
ferences,  the  merits  of  which 
have  been  widely  debated  of 
late,  Mr.  Bell  maintains  they 
have  “intrinsic  value.”  He  con¬ 
cedes  their  drawbacks.  He  chides 
some  reporters  for  fancying 
themselves  members  of  Actor’s 
Equity  and  hamming  it  up  on 
tv;  he  admits  that  provincial, 
tasteless  and  uninformed  ques¬ 
tions  are  often  asked. 

But  he  points  out  that  the 
press  conference  is  an  Ameri¬ 
can  institution  not  matched  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world;  that 
it  is  a  unique  way  by  which 
people  can  measure  the  abilities 
and  qualities  of  their  president 
in  their  own  way,  without  being 
influenced  by  another’.^  inter¬ 
pretation. 


In  other  chapters,  Mr.  Bell 
gives  an  accurate,  step-by-step 
account  of  Johnson’s  takeover  of 
the  Presidency.  The  picture 
which  emerges  is  that  of  a  re¬ 
markable  man  rolling  up  re¬ 
markable  achievements. 

—.MARY  NORRIS  MU.NROK 
«  *  * 

Allen  Brown,  formerly  on  the 
Son  Francisco  (Calif.)  Exam¬ 
iner  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  now  a  free-lance 
writer,  is  the  author  of  “Golden 
Gate”  (Doubleday),  which  tells 
the  story  behind  the  building  of 
the  first  bridge  to  span  the  en¬ 
trance  to  a  major  world  harbor. 

Pierre  Huss,  United  Nations 
bureau  chief  for  the  Hearst 
newspapers,  and  George  Carpozi 
Jr.,  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American, 
are  authors  of  “Red  Spies  at  the 
U.  N.”  (Coward-McCann). 

Guest  of  honor  at  the  17th 
annual  Book  Reviewers  Literary 
Reception  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette 
at  the  Worcester  Club,  was  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Bernays,  author  of 
“Biography  of  an  Idea:  Memoirs 
of  Public  Relations  Counsel  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Bernays,”  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  later  this  year  by  Simon 
&  Schuster.  Ivan  Sandrof,  liter¬ 
ary  editor  of  the  newspapers 
was  host.  The  “Encyclopaedia 


Brittanica  Book  of  the  ,  ar 
1965”  contains  two  articl  by 
Mr.  Bernays,  one  on  pubi  '  re¬ 
lations  and  the  other  a  sr  cial 
report  on  public  relations  -  the 
last  Presidential  campaig; 

The  James  L.  Dow  Awaid  has 
been  established  by  Mr.  )ow, 
Chicago  advertising  and  ;)ublic 
relations  executive,  for  tb  •  So¬ 
ciety  of  Midland  Authors,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  honor  the  best  cr*  .itive 
writing  by  an  author  re.sulent 
in  the  12-state  region.  He-man 
Kogan,  editor,  Panorama,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  is  chairman 
of  the  award  committee  ami  the 
first  $500  award  went  to  Saul 
Bellow  for  his  novel,  “Herzog,” 
Jack  McPhual,  feature  writer, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  is  society 
president. 

• 

Internship  in  Mexicn 

Austin,  Texas 

An  internship  program  for 
University  of  Texas  journalism 
students  will  be  established  on 
Novedades,  Mexico  City  daily 
new.spaper,  by  its  editor-in-ehief. 
Dr.  Ramon  Beteta.  The  program 
will  enable  a  student  to  acquire 
12  months  of  working  experi¬ 
ence  in  Latin  American  jour¬ 
nalism.  Dr.  Beteta,  former  Mexi¬ 
can  ambassador  to  Italy  and 
minister  to  Greece,  is  a  1923  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  UT. 


Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder. 
Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running.  Its  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  all  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  ■  ■  — ■ 

E.  138th  St,  New’  York  54,  N.  Y.  FV 


TRADEMARK 


pi  Mill  iiiin 


New  ideas  are  as  vital  in  today’s  railroading  as  they  are  in  reporting.  One  of  the 
latest  railroad  innovations  is  the  midti-level  automobile  rack  car.  Last  year,  more 
than  3,000,000  new  motor  vehicles  rode  to  market  on  rack  car  freight  trains,  arriving 
swiftly,  safely,  and  at  far  less  cost.  Each  of  these  trains  can  carry  as  many  as  1,800 
new  autos  at  a  time.  If  moved  over  the  highway,  one  such  shipment  would  require 
300  trucks.  The  rack  car  train  is  an  example  of  how  the  taxpaying  railroads  are 
shaping  the  transportation  future,  how  they  are  winning  new  business  with  new 
and  better  ideas,  and  providing  better  service  for  the  American  public. _ 
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AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
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UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC., 
220  East  42nd  St..NewYork17,N.Y, 


installments  for  newspap  s  of 
Books  in  the  News,  a  d  wsion 
of  the  Hall  Syndicate. 

For  seven  years,  Gen.  ’r>wer 
was  commander  of  the  Sti  legic 
Air  Command.  His  book,  i.  .pub¬ 
lished  until  now  because  '-f  Air 
Force  regulations,  is  a  lard- 
hitting  appraisal  of  our  nuclear 
position. 
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Don  Maclean  Laughs 
At  Washington  Scene 

By  Ray  Erwin 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


L,  A.  Times  Signs 
Raymond  Moley 


Humorous,  unpredictable,  in¬ 
definable,  irreverent  and  fresh 
is  a  Washington  column  that 
now  is  to  be  distributed  to  news¬ 
papers  over  the  nation. 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  nEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  has  taken  over  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  weekly  political 
column  by  Raymond  Moley. 

Mr.  Moley  has  l)een  a  jour¬ 
nalist  for  32  years;  since  1937 
writer  of  an  opinion  column  for 
Newsweek;  nationally  sjTidi- 
cated  newspaper  columni.st  since 
1941.  He  was  professor  of  pub¬ 
lic  law  at  Columbia  University 
for  nearly  30  years  and  .served 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Roosevelt,  until 
he  broke  with  him  in  the  late 
1930s. 


The  columnist:  Don  Maclean. 
The  format:  Six  columns  a 
week. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 


KENNETH  L  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
DON  MACLEAN 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


Don  Maclean  has  written  his 
daily  column,  often  funny  and 
often  informative  as  well,  for 
eight  years  for  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Daily  News.  The  United 
Feature  Syndicate  now  will  dis¬ 
tribute  it  to  replace  the  Robert 
C.  Ruark  column,  which  Mr. 
Ruark  discontinued  writing  on 
April  30,  after  20  years. 

Random  Targets 

Washington  is  Don  Maclean’s 
principal  beat.  He  zeroes  in  on 
it  like  a  guided  missile.  He  picks 
his  targets  at  random — from 
political  foibles  to  cultural  rigor 
mortis — and  unerringly  hits  his 
target.  From  the  high-ups  to 
the  low-downs,  little  escapes  the 
keen  eyes  and  fast  typing  fingers 
of  the  infectious  columnist. 

He  greets  life,  as  his  col¬ 
umns  reveal,  with  a  wry  smile. 
Like  Scaramouch,  he  seems  to 
have  been  “born  with  a  gift  of 
laughter  and  a  sense  that  the 
world  was  mad.”  Nothing  ap¬ 
pears  to  faze  him;  he  is  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  escapades  of  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact 
and  he  manages  to  convey  that 
entertainment  to  readers. 

Don  Maclean  joined  the  Wash- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


1  he  Washington  Star  has  purciiased  the  George 
Matthew  Adams  Service,  a  newspaper  feature  syndicate. 

In  addition  to  acquiring  some  20  feature  properties, 
Tlie  Wasliington  Star  Syndicate,  as  it  will  henceforth 
be  called,  will  offer  for  syndication  a  new  Washington- 
based  “package”  prepared  by  Star  specialists  in  foreign 
affairs,  science  and  space,  politics,  military  affairs  and 
other  fields. 

Some  of  these  reporters  have  already  been  syndi¬ 
cated  from  time  to  time  on  an  infonnal  basis. 

Each  is  recognized  as  an  authority  in  his  field. 

Harry  E.  Elmlark,  former  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service,  will 
head  The  Washington  Star  Syndicate,  with  offices  at 
444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


Crosby  N.  Boyd,  President 


The 


Washington  Star 

QUALITY  MEDIUM  IN  THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 


Advertising  Representation  by  Million  Market  Newspapers.  Inr.  Florida:  The  Leonard  Company 


Star  Syndicate 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


In  addition  to  acquiring  24 
feature  properties,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  Syndicate  will  mar¬ 
ket  “Washington  Close-up,”  a 
new  five-day-a-week  series  of  in¬ 
terpretive  columns  by  Crosby  S. 
Noyes  (foreign  affairs),  William 
Hines  (science  and  space),  Paul 
Hope  (national  politics),  Rich¬ 
ard  Fryklund  (military  affairs) 
and  Frank  Getlein  (humani¬ 
ties). 

Several  of  the  writers  included 
in  the  package  have  appeared  in 
the  past  in  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  with  which  the  Star  has 
had  informal  arrangements,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Boston  Globe,  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  Detroit  News,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  Newsday,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  Richmond 
News  Leader,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  and  Seattle  Times. 

Newbold  Noyes,  Star  editor, 
who  developed  “Washington 
Close-up,”  said  it  will  make 
available  every  day  one  good  in¬ 
terpretive  dispatch  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  said  the  Star  pack¬ 
age  in  no  sense  will  attempt  to 
compete  with  spot  news  coverage 
by  the  wire  services. 

‘Washington  Close-up* 

“  ‘Washington  Close-up,’  ”  Mr. 
Noyes  said,  “is  designed  as 
either  an  editorial  feature  or 
front  page  dispatch  to  help  the 
reader  understand  the  complex 
flood  of  spot  news  coming  out  of 
Washington,  Each  phase  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  specialist  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  field,  backed  up  on  the 
spot  by  a  total  newspaper  or- 
granization  with  112  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  covering  what  is  now 
the  news  capital  of  the  world. 

“The  Star  has  prestige  and 
resources  that  have  grown  over 
the  years,”  Mr.  Noyes  continued. 
“Actually  the  work  of  some 
members  of  this  ‘Close-up’  team 
has  already  been  distributed  on 
a  non-scheduled  basis  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  There  has  been 
a  sort  of  a  grass  roots  demand 
for  their  material.  We  just  de¬ 
cided  to  offer  it  on  a  regular 
basis.  What  ‘Close-up’  does  is 
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put  a  complete  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  in  any  paper’s  reach. 

“This  is  only  the  first  step.  We 
intend  to  distribute  more  of  the 
best  material  we  have  in  the 
Star  and  also  to  compete  ag¬ 
gressively  for  the  best  special 
writing  talent  in  the  United 
States,  both  for  the  Star  and 
clients  of  the  syndicate.” 

Adams  Features 

Principal  features  owned  by 
the  George  Matthew  Adams 
Service  and  which  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  Washington  Star 
Syndicate  are  columns  by  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  Max  Lemer 
and  Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  and 
the  cartoon  strips,  “Freddy”  and 
“The  Smith  Family.” 

The  late  George  Matthew 
Adams  founded  his  syndicate  in 
Chicago  in  1907  and  moved  to 
New  York  in  1912.  Contributors 
in  the  early  days  included  Kin 
Hubbard,  Walt  Mason,  Edgar 
Guest,  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  Elsie 
Robinson,  Percy  Crosby,  Rex 
Beach,  Kathleen  Norris,  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White,  Edna  Ferber, 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  and  Don 
Marquis. 

Harry  E.  Elmlark  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of 
Virginia  (1931).  He  became  a 
reporter  for  the  Washington 
Post  and  then  the  New  York 
Post  and  joined  the  George  Mat¬ 
thew  Adams  Service  as  sales¬ 
man.  He  was  made  general  man¬ 
ager  and  vicepresident  in  1957 
and  editor  and  president  in 
1962. 

Crosby  Noyes,  foreign  affairs 
editor  of  the  Star,  has  been  re¬ 
porting  on  foreign  affairs  for 

12  years.  He  enlisted  as  an  avia¬ 
tion  cadet  while  a  student  at 
Yale  and  served  in  the  Air  Force 
in  World  War  II.  He  was  award¬ 
ed  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  and  the  Air  Medal  with 

13  clusters.  Mr.  Noyes  joined 
the  Star  in  1947. 

When  William  Hines  appeared 
at  Cape  Kennedy  for  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  Gemini  III,  most  of  his 
colleagpies  were  carrying  copies 
of  his  four-part  “Men  Into 
Space”  series  that  had  appeared 
in  the  Star  the  preceding  week. 
The  articles  had  been  photo¬ 
copied  as  an  information  kit  by 


USIA.  Mr.  Hines  travels  about 
50,000  miles  a  year  to  such 
space-age  points  as  Camp  Cen¬ 
tury  in  Greenland  and  the  Last 
Frontier  in  Antarctica.  He’s  the 
son  of  a  San  Francisco  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  and  left  Guil¬ 
ford  College  (N,  C.)  to  work 
for  the  Boston  Transcript  in 
1936.  When  he  was  25,  he  was 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  (’Tenn.)  Times.  He 
served  in  the  Army  in  Europe 
in  World  War  II  and  joined  the 
Star  in  1950. 

Paul  Hope,  who  with  John 
Barron,  won  both  the  Polk  and 
Clapper  awards  this  year  for 
their  work  on  the  Bobby  Baker 
story,  has  more  than  a  decade 
of  experience  in  reporting  Wash¬ 
ington  politics.  He  was  in  the 
Navy  in  World  War  II  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  degree  in  journalism 
at  Ohio  State  University.  He  be¬ 
gan  work  on  the  Alexandria 
(Va.)  Gazette  and  joined  the 
Star  in  1955. 

Richard  Fryklund,  military 
affairs  reporter  and  author  of 
“100  Million  Lives,”  a  book 
about  nuclear  war,  won  the  1961 
Clapper  Award  for  his  analysis 
of  changes  in  the  national  de¬ 
fense  policies.  He  spends  most 
of  his  time  in  the  Pentagon,  but 
travels  to  any  place  in  the  world 
where  the  U.  S.  military  oper¬ 
ates.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
he  won  the  Air  Medal  for  over¬ 
seas  service  as  a  radar  observer 
in  World  War  II.  He  worked  on 
the  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  News 
Tribune  and  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  before  joining  the 
Star  in  1952. 

Frank  Getlein,  editorial  writ¬ 
er  and  art  critic  of  the  Star, 
was  graduated  from  Holy  Cross 
College,  and  won  his  M.A.  in  the 
theater  at  Catholic  University 
in  Washington  (1947).  He  was 
aw'arded  a  Purple  Heart  while 
serving  with  the  Army  in  North 
Africa  and  Italy.  After  working 
as  a  college  teacher  of  English, 
he  became  art  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  then  became 
art  critic  of  the  New  Republic, 
a  position  he  still  holds.  He 
joined  the  Star  in  1961.  Mr. 
Getlein,  author  of  eight  books, 
has  three  others  scheduled. 


syndicate 

entences 
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The  second  Official  Prototype 
Born  Loser  Certificate  has  been 
issued  by  Art  Sansom,  creator 
of  the  new  NEA  comic  strip, 
“The  Born  Loser,”  to  Bernard 
(Boo  Boo)  Bartek,  mail  room 
foreman  of  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  in  Cleveland, 
for  mailing  the  wrong  week’s 
mats  out  for  the  strip,  which 
began  May  10. 

Art’s  first  certificate  had  gone 
to  a  Pennsylvania  editor  who 
wrote:  “Don’t  ask  me  how  —  it 
wasn’t  easy  —  but  we’ve  lost 
all  of  the  advance  promotion  on 
The  Born  Loser.” 

The  certificates,  which  later 
may  be  used  by  newspapers  in 
promotion  of  the  strip,  assert 
that  So-an-So  is  a  Bom  Loser: 

“The  sympathy  of  the  entire 
world  is  implored  for  the  above- 
named,  which,  with  a  dime,  will 
get  the  above-named  a  cup  of 
coffee.” 

Heloise  Cruse,  whose  “Hints 
From  Heloise”  is  sold  by  King 
Features  Syndicate,  has  just 
established  another  hit — this 
time  in  the  paperback  field.  Her 
“Heloise’s  Household  Hints”,  as 
a  hard-cover  volume  published 
by  Prentice-Hall  in  196c.,  has 
sold  more  than  400,000  copies. 
Now  Pocket  Books  reports  that 
in  the  two  months  since  its  soft- 
cover  publication  on  March  1, 
“Heloise’s  Household  Hints”  has 
sold  more  than  1,500.000  copies. 
Pocket  Books  is  planning  to 
follow  up  with  “Heloise’s 
Kitchen  Hints.” 

Milton  Caniff,  creator  of  the 
adventure  strip  “Steve  Canyon,” 
has  completed  an  oil  portrait  of 
1st  Lt.  Parker  D.  Cramer,  U.S. 
Army,  who  lost  his  life  in  a  Viet 
Cong  ambush  in  Viet  Nam  May 
6,  1963.  The  painting  will  be 
hung  in  a  wing  of  the  Chapter 
House  of  Delta  Sigma  of  Sigma 
Chi  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  when  the  wing  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  memory  of  Lt. 
Cramer.  When  William  H. 
Cramer,  the  lieutenant’s  father, 
who  is  with  the  Federal  Avia¬ 
tion  Agency  at  Kennedy  Airport, 
New  York,  learned  that  the  fra¬ 
ternity  intended  to  honor  his  son, 
he  asked  Mr.  Caniff  if  he  would 
accept  a  commission  for  painting 
the  portrait.  The  cartoonist  re¬ 
plied  that  he  would  not  accept 
compensation  but  would  under¬ 
take  the  work  as  a  tribute  to 
the  lieutenant  and  all  the  young 
men  serving  in  the  Asian  action. 
Mr.  Caniff  is  a  member  of  the 
Alpha  Gamma  Chapter,  Ohio 
State  University,  of  Sigma  Chi. 
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Star-Bulletin’s 
Stations  in  Hawaii 
Sold  to  Glasmann 

Washington 

Sale  of  three  television  sta¬ 
tions  affiliated  with  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin  to  the  Glas¬ 
mann  family  of  Idaho  has  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission. 

The  price  for  KGMB-am-tv  in 
Honolulu,  KHBC-am-tv  in  Hilo 
and  KMAU-tv  in  Wailuku  was 
given  as  $2.5  million.  The  Glas¬ 
mann  group  owns  or  controls 
television  stations  in  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  and 
radio  stations  in  several  Mon¬ 
tana  and  Utah  cities.  They  pub¬ 
lish  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner. 

In  a  separate  transaction,  the 
FCC  approved  the  assignment 
of  WMAU-tv  by  Glasmann  to 
John  S.  Young  Associates  Inc. 
on  a  lease  arrangement  at  $1,500 
a  month  with  option  to  purchase 
for  $150,000  after  10  years. 
KGMB-tv  will  pay  KMAU 
$4,000  a  month  to  rebroadcast 
its  programs. 

Recently,  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser  sold  its  three  island  tv 
stations  to  DeSales  Harrison  and 
associates  for  $2.5  million. 


3  Executives  Shifted 
On  Harris  Newspapers 

Hutchinson,  Kans. 

A  three-way  executive  shift 
has  been  announced  by  J.  P. 
Harris,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Publishing  Enterprises  Inc. 

Peter  Macdonald  is  resigning 
as  publisher  of  the  Hutchinson 
News  to  devote  full  time  to  his 
duties  as  president  and  general 
manager  of  Publishing  Enter¬ 
prises,  which  operates  nine  news¬ 
papers  and  five  radio  stations. 

Stuart  Awbrey,  now  editor  of 
the  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk- 
Eye,  will  become  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News. 

John  McCormally,  the  News’ 
editor,  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Hawk-Eye  and  will  serve 
as  co-publisher  there  with  John 
Bishop. 

• 

Salute  to  Free  Press 

Fullerton,  Calif. 

The  local  district  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars  chose 
the  Daily  News  Tribune  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  and  installed  a  plaque  to 
“A  Free  Press  —  A  Free  Amer¬ 
ica”  at  the  base  of  a  flagpole 
outside  the  new  building.  Edgar 
F.  Elfstrom,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  accepted  the  gifts  in  cere¬ 
monies  on  May  3. 


J-School  Cherishes 
1717  English  Paper 

Columbia,  Mo. 

A  248-year-old  original  copy 
of  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  English  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  continuously  under  the 
same  name  has  been  acquired 
by  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  as  a  gift 
from  the  present  publisher, 
Richard  P.  Winfrey. 

The  newspaper  is  the  Stam¬ 
ford  (England)  Mercury,  which 
tradition  says  was  founded  in 
1695.  The  School  of  Journalism’s 
copy,  a  12-page  edition,  is  dated 
Nov.  21,  1717,  as  Volume  X,  No. 
20.  The  oldest  newspaper  in  the 
British  Museum  is  a  Stamford 
Mercury  for  May  22,  1718.  Older 
copies  of  the  Mercury  are  still 
owned  by  the  newspaper. 

Presentation  of  the  gift  copy 
was  made  to  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  May  7  at  Journalism 
Week  ceremonies  at  which  a 
Missouri  Honor  Award  for  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  in  Journalism 
was  presented  to  the  Mercury. 

Charles  Aldridge,  managing 
director  of  East  Midland  Allied 
Press  Ltd.,  present  owners  of  the 
Mercury,  presented  the  gift. 

Each  of  the  six  leaves  of  the 
aged  copy  of  the  Mercury  is  in¬ 
dividually  mounted  between 


glass  panels  so  the  pages  on 
either  side  are  visible  —  in 
natural  oak  frames,  about  12 
by  14  inches  in  size.  The  six 
frames  in  turn  swing  by  hinges, 
in  sets  of  three,  from  two  natu¬ 
ral  oak  wall  racks  that  can  be 
fastened  to  a  wall  for  display 
and  reading. 

Dean  Earl  English  said  the 
gift  is  an  important  addition  to 
the  collection  of  original  copies 
or  facsimiles  of  historic  news¬ 
papers  at  the  School. 

• 

Emil  Bendow  Retires 
From  Star  Parts  Co. 

Emil  Bendow  announces  his 
retirement  as  president  of  Star 
Parts  Company,  Division  of 
Powers  &  Eaton  Industries  Inc., 
on  June  1,  after  40  years  of 
service  with  the  company. 

Star  Parts  began  business  in 
1924  as  the  Linotype  Parts  Com¬ 
pany.  The  company  name  was 
later  changed  to  Star  Parts, 
Inc.,  and  this  name  was  retained 
until  the  controlling  stock  inter¬ 
est  was  sold  to  Charles  E.  Eaton 
and  Walter  F.  Powers  by  the 
Bendow  brothers,  Isaac  and 
Emil. 

Isaac  Bendow  started  the 
enterprise  in  1924  with  $2  000  of 
borrowed  capital.  Emil  Bendow, 
the  retiring  president,  became 
its  first  salesman  in  April,  1925. 


Rx:  SANDY -TO  FILL  TOM  HARRIS’  COMIC  RX: 

Prophetic  Tom  C.  Harris  (GM,  St.  Petersburg  TIMES)  urged  the  ANPA  to  revamp  the  Comic  Page 
and  win  back  the  kiddies!  SANDY  is  the  perfect  answer!  His  new  conflict  with  Gorch,  cruel  giant  of  the 
Northland  villages,  gives  children  goose  pimples !  G  orch  finally  loads  his  ship  with  loot  and  sails  away  to 
his  pirate  island.  But  SANDY  trails  him!  Vivid  “eye”  suspense;  a  strong  continued  plot;  plus  brief  “bal¬ 
loons”,  delight  grade  schoolers.  Moral  stress  is  correct  so  SANDY  combats  delinquency!  SANDY  is 
thus  the  ideal  answer  to  Tom  Harris’  Comic  Page  Rx ! 


Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cameramen  Told: 
Abandon  ^Formula’ 


Those  attending:  the  1965 
Seminar  in  Photojournalism  of 
the  Kansas  News  Photographers 
Association  heard  a  recurring 
theme  from  the  faculty — that 
news  photographers  are  falling 
behind  the  pace  of  technical 
advancement. 

The  seminar  attracted  160 
photographers,  editors,  teachers 
and  students  from  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Okla¬ 
homa. 

There  was  a  constant  call  for 
newsmen,  particularly  photogra¬ 
phers,  to  do  more  of  their  work 
with  fresh  and  creative  thinking 
and  less  of  it  by  formula. 

And  there  appeared  in  the 
.seminar  discussions  appeals  for 
more  effective  utilization  of  the 
great  technical  advances  which 
have  swept  through  photography 
in  the  past  decade. 

Members  of  the  faculty  in¬ 
cluded  Ted  Rozumalski,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle's  “Texas  Magazine” 
and  1964  NPPA  Newspaper  Pho- 
tographer-of-the-Year;  Tom  De- 
Feo,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  staff  photogra¬ 
pher;  Pat  Hall,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World- Herald;  and  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  picture  editor 
Chuck  Scott. 

Technological  Breakthrough 

In  the  lead-off  spot.  Milt 
Freier  of  E.  Leitz  Inc.  set  the 
tone  by  making  the  distinction 
between  pictures  which  are  made 
“for  the  record”  and  those  which 
.seek  to  report  or  interpret  an 
event.  He  called  for  photogra¬ 
phers  to  match  the  technologi¬ 
cal  breakthroughs  in  photojour¬ 
nalism  with  a  revolution  in 
visual  thinking  in  taking  and 
editing  pictures. 

Mr.  Scott  offered  evidence  of 
the  effects  such  a  revolution  in 
visual  thinkings  can  bring  as  he 
discussed  the  work  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  in  combining 
advances  in  HOP  color  tech¬ 
nology  with  an  awareness  of 
news  values  to  bring  Journal 
readers  color  coverage  of  news 
events  while  they  are  still  news. 

Mr.  Scott  mentioned  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  housewife  who  made  a 
trip  with  her  husband,  a  Journal 
reporter,  to  the  near  East.  She 
had  had  no  previous  training  in 
photography,  much  less  in  photo¬ 
journalism,  and  yet,  equipped 
with  an  automatic  camera,  she 
returned  with  50  rolls  of  film 


which  yielded  nine  picture  pages 
for  the  Journal. 

“The  warning  to  news  photog¬ 
raphers,”  he  added,  “should  be 
clear.” 

Don  Carter,  managing  editor 
of  the  National  Observer,  out¬ 
lined  some  new  directions  in 
newspaper  journalism. 

Ted  Rozumalski  showed  how 
the  Houston  Chronicle’s  Texas 
Magazine  had  changed  from  a 
“v'ehicle  for  display  advertising, 
an  editorial  garbage  can”  into 
a  more  effective  tool  in  the 
Chronicle’s  arsenal  of  communi¬ 
cation  techniques. 

Tom  DeFeo  discussed  the  role 
of  the  photographer  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  newspapers  and  hit 
at  those  photographers  who  use 
their  editors  as  an  excuse  for 
weak  pictures.  Mr.  DeFeo 
pointed  out  that  while  editors  do 
make  the  assignments  and  de¬ 
termine  the  size  and  position  of 
pictures,  they  do  not  trip  the 
shutters  on  cameras,  a  crucial 
point  in  the  process  of  making 
a  photograph. 

Criticizes  Contest 

Pat  Hall  gave  his  observations 
on  picture  contests.  He  said  the 
contests  often  resulted  in  judg¬ 
ments  on  the  top  stories  of  the 
year,  not  the  b^t  work  of  the 
competing  photographers. 

A  panel  of  technical  exnerts 
included  Bill  Sumits  of  Nikon; 
J.  Winton  Lemen  of  Eastman 
Kodak;  Jim  Tohill  of  Fotorite; 
Jack  Swanburg  of  Honeywell, 
and  Carroll  Wahl  of  Pake. 

Five  photographers  and  two 
organizations  were  honored  by 
KNPA  for  their  contributions  to 
news  photography.  Rich  Clark¬ 
son,  director  of  photography  for 
the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- 
Journal,  was  awarded  the  organ¬ 
izations’  highest  tribute,  the 
Gary  L.  Humphries  Memorial 
Award. 

The  Award  of  Merit  went  to 
Gary  Settle,  the  Capital-Jour¬ 
nal’s  assistant  director  of  pho¬ 
tography,  recognizing  his  three 
years  of  service  as  editor  of  the 
Region  Seven  newsletter.  The 
Darkslide. 

KNPA  citations  went  to  the 
Wichita  Police  Department  for 
service  to  newsmen  covering  the 
crash  of  a  KC-135  jet  tanker  in 
January;  to  Jerry  Hiett  of  the 
Manhattan  Mercury  for  his  work 
as  chairman  of  the  Region  Seven 
clipping  contest;  to  Cletus 
Driskel  of  KTVC-tv,  Dodge  City, 
treasurer  of  KNPA;  to  Brooks 


Chuck  Scott,  picture  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  speaks  to  the 
seminar  of  the  Kansas  News  Photographers  Association.  (Photo  by 
Gary  Settle,  Topeka  Capital-Journal). 


Crummett  of  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  for  his  direction  of 
an  annual  series  of  photojour¬ 
nalism  courses  for  high  school 
students;  and  to  Zercher  Photo, 
Topeka,  for  its  service  and  as¬ 
sistance  to  news  photographers. 
«  *  * 

‘PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE’  PICS 

The  first  People-to-People 
campus  photography  competi¬ 
tion,  designed  to  demonstrate 
through  pictures  international 
friendship  and  cooperation,  has 
been  won  by  a  University  of 
Washington  senior  with  his  shot 
of  a  Japanese  mandolin  society 
visiting  the  university. 

Theodore  Choi,  a  business 
administration  major,  was 
awarded  a  Rollei-Honeywell 
Rolleiflex  T  camera. 

A  Honeywell  Pentax  Hla 
35mm  camera  was  awarded  as 
second  prize  to  Neil  Heilpern,  a 
January  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland.  His  prize¬ 
winner  was  a  study  of  a  visiting 
Russian  economist  discussing  a 
foreign  policy  lecture  with 
American  students.  Mr.  Heil¬ 
pern  majored  in  journalism  and 


is  employed  by  the  Antvapoli* 
(Md.)  Evening  Capital. 

Third  prize,  for  a  scene  show¬ 
ing  an  American  family  hosting 
foreign  students  on  a  picnic, 
went  to  another  University  of 
Washington  student,  James 
Sneddon.  Mr.  Sneddon,  a  grad¬ 
uate  student  in  communica¬ 
tions,  won  a  Honeywell  Strobo- 
nar  65C  electronic  flash  unit. 

A  special  award  for  the  best 
picture  essay  went  to  Ken 
Heinen,  a  photojournalism  major 
at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Heinen  received  a  Honeywell 
Pentax  Hla  camera  for  a  series 
of  pictures  portraying  action 
between  a  university  cricket 
team,  composed  largely  of  for¬ 
eign  students,  and  a  visiting 
team. 

The  contest  was  open  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  any  of  the  105  U.S. 
colleges  and  universities  with  a 
People-to-People  chapter. 

• 

Goss  Appointment 

Chicago 

G.  C.  Traum  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident/finance  of  | 
the  Goss  Company.  I 
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Kent  State 

J-School 

A<credited 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

The.  Kent  State  University 
School  of  Journalism,  Ohio,  has 
been  ailded  to  the  list  of  accred¬ 
ited  schools  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  Its  news- 
iHlitorial  sequence  was  accred¬ 
ited,  bringing  to  47  the  number 
of  institutions  and  107  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sequences  now  accredited. 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor  of 
the  Mtinphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  and  president  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  alst)  announced  that  accred¬ 
itation  of  seven  other  schools 
had  lieen  extended  as  a  result 
of  this  year’s  inspections.  Teams 
visit  the  schools  every  five  years. 

Reaccredited  are :  Fresno 
State  College,  California.  News- 
editorial. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 
News-editorial. 

Ohio  University.  News-edito¬ 
rial,  advertising  -  management, 
magazine,  and  public  relations. 

Ohio  State  University.  News- 
editorial  and  public  relations. 

Rutgers  University.  Editorial 
and  advertising. 


San  Jose  State  College,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Reporting  and  editing, 
advertising,  and  public  relations. 

Stanford  University.  News- 
editorial. 

Washington  and  Lee  Univer¬ 
sity.  News-editorial. 

Mr.  Ahlgren  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  council  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting.  Other  officers  are 
Holt  McPherson,  High  Point 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise,  and  Robert 
T.  Mason,  WMRN,  Marion,  Ohio, 
vicepresidents,  and  prof.  John  E. 
Stempel,  Indiana  University, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  council  chose  Prof.  Milton 
Gross  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  to  succeed  Prof.  DeWitt 
Reddick  of  the  University  of 
Texas  as  chairman  of  its  ac¬ 
crediting  committee,  and  Dean 
Nathan  Blumberg  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana  as  vicechair¬ 
man. 

• 

Monopolizing  Title 

Boston 

For  the  second  consecutive 
year,  Boston  Globe  photographer 
Paul  J.  Connell  has  won  the  title 
of  Press  Photographer  of  the 
Year  from  the  Boston  Press 
Photographers  Association.  The 
award,  presented  for  the  past 
three  years,  was  won  three  years 
ago  by  another  Globe  photogra¬ 
pher,  Bob  Dean. 


Indian  Journalist 
Joins  SIU  Facnlty 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

Additions  to  the  faculty  of  the 
department  of  journalism  at 
Southern  Illinois  University 
were  approved  recently  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Nadig  Krishna  Murthy,  head 
of  the  department  of  journalism 
at  Mysore  University,  India,  will 
be  on  Southern’s  campus  during 
the  Spring  quarter,  1966.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  master’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Missouri  and 
his  Ph.D.  from  Mysore.  He  is 
the  author  of  “Mahatma  Gandhi 
and  Other  Martyrs  of  India.” 

Jim  Allee  Hart  will  be  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  journalism 
starting  with  the  fall  quarter. 
A  Ph.D.  graduate  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  he  has  been 
on  the  faculties  of  Tarleton 
State  College  and  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity  and  is  author  of  a  book, 
“A  History  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat.” 

John  M.  Matheson,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  (Mich.)  Evening  News, 
and  candidate  for  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  from  Southern,  was  named 
lecturer  in  journalism  for  the 
1965-66  school  year. 

Betty  King  Frazer,  a  former 
bureau  correspondent  for  the 
.Associated  Press  at  Centralia, 


Ill.,  was  named  lecturer  in  jour¬ 
nalism  for  the  Summer  quarter. 
She  is  author  of  a  biography  of 
Verne  E.  Joy,  late  publisher  of 
the  Centralia  Evening  Sentinel. 

H.  R.  Long  is  chairman  of  the 
department. 

Prof.  Maurer  Cited ; 
‘Teacher  of  the  Year’ 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

A  University  of  Michigan 
professor  has  lieen  named 
“Teacher  of  the  Year”  by  the 
Adult  Education  Association  of 
Michigan. 

He  is  Wesley  H.  Maurer, 
chairman  of  the  journalism  de¬ 
partment,  who  since  the  fall  of 
1931  has  taught  an  extension 
class  on  “Current  American 
Affairs  and  World  Events.” 

His  years  of  teaching  the  class 
in  Detroit  each  Thursday  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year  make  it  prob¬ 
ably  the  oldest  educational  dis¬ 
cussion  group  in  the  U.  S.  under 
the  same  instructor. 

Discussing  his  class.  Prof. 
Maurer  says,  “We  bar  no  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  hotter  the  topic 
the  better  the  discussion.  There 
is  no  roll  call  and  there  are  no 
tests.” 

Enrollment  generally  ranges 
from  70  to  80  persons  and  that 
several  times  he  has  had  entire 
families  signed  up. 


You  will  see  more  outstanding 
news  photography  this  year,  because 
more  and  more  newspaper  photographers 
are  switching  to  Nikon. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  details,  or  write:  Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York,  11533 

Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optkal  Industries,  Inc.  In  Canada:  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  Montreal  9,  P.  0. 
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ANA  Study 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


langfements.  Collective  adver¬ 
tising  budgets  of  that  number 
approximate  $750  million. 

“Most  of  these  analyses  have 
not  ‘surfaced’  in  the  trade  press 
yet,”  the  report  said.  “Many 
agencies  have  yet  to  hear  from 
these  clients. 

“Few  agencies,  if  any,  have 
media  commissions  as  their  sole 
source  of  income.  In  addition  to 
mark-up  on  purchased  mate¬ 
rials  and  services,  they  have 
varied  patterns  of  supple¬ 
mentary  fees  and  of  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  expenses. 

“Many  large  agencies  have 
understandably  been  defensive 
regarding  concepts  of  compen¬ 
sation,  always  the  bulk  of  the 
agencies’  compensation  has  been 
predicated  on  media  commis¬ 
sions.” 

Of  those  who  dissent  from  15 
percent  commission  the  greatest 
cluster  is  around  those  who  have 
large  advertising  budgets,  but 
use  agencies  in  a  limited  role, 
the  report  concluded. 

It  is  also  said  there  is  in¬ 
creasing  intent  of  advertisers 
to  effect  compensation  arrange¬ 
ments  which  more  equitably  re¬ 
flect  the  variation  in  services 
rendered  to  each  agency  client. 

More  for  Their  Dollars 

“At  the  heart  of  this  intent,” 
the  report  continued,  “is  con¬ 
cern  that,  under  the  same  com¬ 
mission  arrangements,  other  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  partnership  and 
leadership  agency  arrange¬ 
ments  are  obtaining  more  for 
their  advertising  dollars  than 
those  confining  agency  partici¬ 
pation  to  advertising  only.  This 
concern  is  most  acute  among 
large  advertisers  using  limited 
agency  services,  of  whom  this 
comment  (from  an  advertiser) 
was  typical: 

“We  are  similar  to  a  great 
many  other  advertisers  who  do 
not  request  peripheral  services 
from  our  agency.  Furthermore, 
a  great  portion  of  our  budget 
goes  into  tv.  As  a  consequence 
we  feel  that  the  agency  spends 
much  less  time  on  our  account 
than  billingrs  justify.  We  think 
that  we  are  paying  for  exten¬ 
sive  agency  services  used  by 
other  clients.  This  is  going  to 
end.  We  have  these  alterna¬ 
tives;  much  heavier  use  of  per¬ 
ipheral  services  or  a  changre 
from  the  15  percent  commission 
system. 

“Advertisers  and  agencies 
point  up  the  limited  correlation 
between  the  costs  of  some  serv¬ 
ices  and  the  amount  of  com¬ 
mission  earned.  Typical  of  ex- 
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umples  given  are  large  commis¬ 
sions  in  tv  in  relation  to  man¬ 
hours  of  work  input,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  low  commission  on 
special  audience  publications  in 
relation  to  the  man-hours  re¬ 
quired.” 

Threat  of  Private  l.ab<'U 

Mightiest  common  enemy  of 
the  national  advertisers  and 
their  agencies,  according  to  the 
study,  is  the  growing  level 
of  competition  from  private 
brands.  Most  product  cate¬ 
gories,  the  report  noted,  in  the 
supermarket  today  —  over  90 
percent  in  some  major  chains — 
include  private  label.  Several 
large  department  store  chains 
are  predominantly  private  brand 
and  others  are  “growing  at  an 
unprecedented  pace.”  The  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  is  more  profit. 

“National  brand  manufactur¬ 
ers  pay  much  of  the  supermar¬ 
ket’s  advertising  bill  through 
cooperative  advertising  and  dis¬ 
play  allowances,”  the  report 
said,  “and  the  challenge  to  ad- 
verti.sers  is  clear.  Large  manu¬ 
facturers  must  have  product 
quality  and  effective  advertis¬ 
ing  to  add  value  to  their  goods, 
or  private  brands  will  force 
inany  businesses  to  cut  throat 
price  competition. 

“Loss  of  the  battle  to  private 
brands  would  put  advertisers 
back  in  the  production  business 
and  the  large  agencies  out  of 
business.  The  advertisers  and 
agencies  have  a  common  pur¬ 
pose  here.” 

Tailored  Services  Desired 

In  discussing  creativity,  the 
report  advised  management  to 
develop  products  that  can  be 
positioned  for  effective  adver¬ 
tising,  provide  the  agency  with 
adequate  information,  respect 
the  professional  judgments  of 
the  agency  or  find  one  whose 
judgments  can  be  respected, 
and  encourage  agency  action  on 
agency  problems. 

On  this  latter  point,  the  re¬ 
port  said  that  if  shortcomings 
in  agency  performance  and  fu¬ 
ture  planning  become  apparent, 
management  should  take  the 
initiative  in  suggesting  im¬ 
provements. 

“Failure  to  do  so  fosters  dis¬ 
content,  misunderstanding  and 
suspicion,”  the  report  warned. 

Noting  that  many  manage¬ 
ments  would  like  greater  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  role  and  posture 
of  their  agencies,  the  report 
said: 

“Managrement  is  increasingly 
perplexed  by  the  apparent  pos¬ 
ture  of  many  agencies  in  being 
‘all  things  to  all  people.’  Some¬ 
how,  this  Soes  not  jibe  with 
management’s  concepts  of  the 
tailored  services  it  wants.  As 


one  general  manager  put  it: 

“Every  year  at  oar  discussion 
with  the  agency  of  what  we 
would  like  them  to  do  to  suit 
our  needs,  we  might  as  well  play 
back  last  year’s  meeting  on  a 
tape  recorder.  What  we  want 
apparently  conflicts  with  the 
way  they  must  conduct  their 
business  in  the  interests  of 
other  clients.  There  are  spe¬ 
cific  ways  they  could  save  money 
for  us,  for  example,  but  they 
just  wont.” 

“This  is  a  large  advertiser, 
successful  marketer  and  treas¬ 
ured  account.” 

Conclusions  in  the  report 
were  based  on  190  interviews 
within  73  companies  and  16 
agencies,  representing  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion  in  advertising  billings,  or 
17  per  cent  of  the  total  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  in  the 
Unit^  States  last  year. 

• 

Hospital  Press  Code 
Drafted  with  Media 

Erie,  Pa. 

A  press  code  for  Hamot  Hos¬ 
pital  and  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital 
here  has  been  adopted  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  news  media  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Marvin  J.  Migdol,  director  of 
public  relations  for  Hamot  Hos¬ 
pital,  said  the  code  “balances 
the  interest  of  the  hospital  to 
maintain  reasonable  privacy  for 
its  patients  and  one  which  satis¬ 
fies  the  news  media’s  right  to 
know.” 

The  code  states  that  the  news 
media  agrree  to  refrain  from  pub¬ 
lishing  information  which  would 
jeopardize  the  patient’s  condi¬ 
tion,  or  infringe  upon  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  reasonable  privacy  and 
confidence.” 

• 

Editors  Tap  Dozen 
Students  for  Summer 

CI.EVELAND 

Twelve  college  students  will 
work  on  the  Plain  Dealer  this 
summer  under  an  expanded  jour¬ 
nalism  intern  program.  Among 
them  will  be  editors  of  three 
campus  newspapers  —  at  Ober- 
lin  College,  Denison  University 
and  the  (^olleg^e  of  the  Holy 
Cross. 

The  interns  are:  WilHam  An¬ 
derson,  Wesleyan  University; 
John  J.  Black.  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity;  Thomas  Black,  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity;  Michael  Evans,  Queens 
University;  Larry  Heinzerling, 
Ohio  Wesleyan;  Barbara  J. 
Katz,  University  of  Chicago; 
Kenneth  Moynihan,  Holy  Cross; 
Ronald  Sharp,  Kalamazoo  Col¬ 
lege;  David  M.  Shelton,  Oberlin; 
Bryma  Sue  Taubman,  Miami 
University;  John  B.  Tillson  Jr., 
Denison;  and  James  E.  Turner, 
Ohio  State  University. 

The  students  were  selected 


Market  Pla  i 
Stirs  Rumor; 
It’s  Denied 

San  Franc  isco 

An  old  rumor  of  an  impend¬ 
ing  change  in  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  here  was  reviveci  this 
week  and  again  its  was  scotched. 

Charles  Gould,  publisher  of 
the  Examiner  and  the  AVicg 
Call  Bulletin,  said  he  knows  of 
no  change  in  the  status  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  and  the 
Chronicle.  Executives  at  the 
latter  newspaper  said  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  possible  joint  publish¬ 
ing  arrangement  had  been  cir¬ 
culated  for  a  long  time  and  had 
been  proven  false. 

(At  the  antitrust  office  in 
Washington,  a  spokesman  said, 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  there  was 
nothing  before  the  department 
at  this  time  which  would  call 
for  investigation  of  a  joint  pub¬ 
lishing  arrangement  in  San 
Francisco.) 

The  rumor  cropped  up  again 
in  connection  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  new  marketing 
plan  which  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury-News  and  the  Oakland 
Tribune  will  promote  together 
beginning  June  1. 

A  contest  in  which  advertis¬ 
ing  people  will  be  asked  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  name  for  the  San  Jose- 
Oakland  area  was  begun  un¬ 
der  the  slogan,  “Win  a  Fortune 
in  the  West.”  A  $2,500  prize 
has  been  posted. 

The  Ridder-owned  Mercury 
and  News  circulates  principally 
in  Santa  Clara  County,  with 
San  Jose  50  miles  south  of  San 
Francisco,  while  the  Knowland 
Family’s  Tribune  covers  Ala¬ 
meda  and  Contra  Costa  Coun¬ 
ties.  Together  their  market  in¬ 
cludes  a  large  part  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area. 

For  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentation,  the  Mercury  and 
News  is  switching  from  Saw¬ 
yer,  Ferg;uson  &  Walker  Co.  to 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara 
and  Ormsbee  Inc.  which  has  had 
the  Oakland  Tribune  account 
for  many  years.  Sawyer,  Fer¬ 
guson  represents  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 


from  more  than  100  interviewed 
by  Russell  H.  Reeves,  day  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  Lewis  B.  Ed¬ 
wards,  assistant  day  managing 
editor,  in  visits  to  Ohio  colleges. 

Larry  Heinzerling  is  the  son 
of  Lynn  Heinzerling,  a  veteran 
in  the  foreign  service  with  the 
Associated  Press.  Anderson  and 
Moynihan  are  candidates  chosen 
by  the  Newspaper  Fund  Inc.,  as 
eligible  for  $500  scholarships. 
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Wa^Hiiigton  Boy  Wins 
Sports  Scholarship 

Nashvilij!,  Tenn. 

Miciiael  Kieman  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  I).  C.  is  the  winner  of  the 
TRA-Ciantland  Rice  Memorial 
Scholarship,  awarded  to  the  most 
promising  sportswriter  among 
high  school  boys.  The  scholar¬ 
ship,  worth  about  $10,000  over 
the  four  years  at  Vanderbilt 
University,  is  financed  by  the 
Thoroughbred  Racing  Associa¬ 
tions.  The  award  also  provides 
summer  jobs  for  the  student. 

Nominations  for  the  award 
were  made  by  sports  editors  and 
school  officials  in  35  states  and 
one  Canadian  province. 

A  senior  at  Gonzaga  High 
School  in  Washington,  Kiernan 
was  recommended  by  George 
Clifford  and  Nicholas  Blatch- 
ford  of  the  Wnshinnton  Daily 
News  and  by  Stanley  Woodward, 
sports  editor  emeritus  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  The 
boy  has  three  years'  experience 
assisting  the  Daily  News  and 
this  year  is  chief  editor  of  the 
paper’s  Scholastic  Sports  Asso¬ 
ciation,  putting  out  the  high 
school  sports  pages  every  Satur¬ 
day  and  writing  a  signed  col¬ 
umn. 

• 

UPI  Plans  Request 
For  Comsat  Service 

United  Press  International 
plans  to  apply  for  a  space  com¬ 
munications  channel  when  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  is  ready  to  accept  appli¬ 
cations. 

UPI  has  had  several  discus¬ 
sions  with  FCC  staff  members 
concerning  service  through  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corpo¬ 
ration  (Comsat),  but  it  was 
advised  an  application  at  the 
present  would  be  premature.  The 
FCC  has  not  set  up  regulations 
or  adopted  a  policy  as  to  the 
organizations  which  are  to  be 
recognized  as  “authorized  enti¬ 
ties.” 

• 

News  Media  ‘Noise’ 

Puls  Siren  Call  Over 

Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

“Dollars  for  Sirens,”  a  pro¬ 
motion  jointlv  sponsored  by  the 
Fort  Scott  Tribune  and  radio 
station  KMDO  to  raise  funds 
for  a  siren  warning  svstem  for 
the  city,  raised  $659.  It  assured 
the  purchase  of  four  more  sirens. 

A  drive  to  raise  funds  started 
early  in  April  and  when  it  be¬ 
gan  to  lag.  the  newspaper  and 
radio  station  stepped  in.  The 
drive  had  raised  approximately 
$3,000,  short  of  the  $3,400  need¬ 
ed  to  purchase  the  four  sirens. 
The  special  one-day  drive  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  two  media  brought 
the  final  figure  to  $3,726. 
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Copley  Will  Provide 
Journalism  Lectures 

La  J0U4A,  Calif. 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation  publishing  the 
Copley  Newspapers,  has  author¬ 
ized  a  series  of  lectures  on  North 
American  journalism  to  be  de¬ 
livered  in  Spanish  at  schools  of 
journalism  of  three  universities 
in  South  America. 

The  lectures  will  include  copy 
editing  and  typographical  make¬ 
up.  They  will  be  given  at  Catho¬ 
lic  University  in  Caracas,  Vene¬ 
zuela;  Catholic  University  of 
Santiago,  Chile,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Concepcion,  also  in 
Chile. 

Requests  for  the  lectures  were 
made  to  Mr.  Copley  by  directors 
of  the  schools. 

Howard  B.  Taylor,  Copley 
Newspapers’  editorial  consult¬ 
ant,  will  present  the  lectures. 
When  they  are  completed  he  will 
lend  technical  advice  to  La 
Prensa  of  Lima,  Peru. 

• 

Newsprint  Rebate 
Deal  Draws  Fines 

Evansville,  Ind. 

EVansville  Printing  Corp.  was 
fined  $1,000  and  costs  after  en¬ 
tering  a  plea  of  “no  contest”  in 
Federal  Court  to  a  charge  of 
entering  into  a  rebate  agreement 
on  the  interstate  shipment  of 
newsprint.  The  Chicago  and 
Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  entered 
the  same  plea  and  drew  the  same 
fine. 

The  charges,  filed  Jan.  28,  in¬ 
volved  15  shipments  of  news¬ 
print  from  Canada  and  Maine 
in  1961-63.  The  government 
charged  that  the  total  rebate 
amounted  to  $7,000. 

• 

Mueller  Heads  OPC 
By  525  to  279  Vote 

Merrill  Mueller,  NBC  news 
correspondent,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
of  America.  He  succeeds  Barrett 
McGurn,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Mueller  defeated  Frank 
Gibney,  editorial  advisor  for 
Publishers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  by  a  vote  of  525  to  279.  He 
appointed  Mr.  Gibney  a  vice- 
president. 

Arthur  Milton,  New  York 
Journal  American,  is  the  new 
club  secretary,  and  Marshall 
Loeb,  Time  Inc.,  is  re-elected 
treasurer. 

• 

Magazine  Editor 

Indianapoli.s 

Donald  C.  Herring  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Sunday 
magazine  in  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  Eugene  J.  Cadou  Jr. 
takes  his  place  as  assistant  city 
editor. 
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Flood  Area 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Illinois,  everybody  was  out  of 
the  way. 

And  the  river  and  the  people 
alon^  the  river  had  been  photo¬ 
graphed  and  written  about  from 
every  ang:le. 

The  Davenport  (la.)  Timee- 
Demoerat,  its  building:  located 
three  blocks  from  the  river,  had 
anxious  days,  but  no  production 
loss.  The  Times- Democrat  had 
water  in  the  basement,  as  the 
flood  crept  within  half  a  block 
of  the  newspaper  plant,  but 
auxiliary  pumps  controlled  the 
overflow. 

The  newspaper  office  became 
volunteer  headquarters  for  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Employes 
took  emer^ncy  telephone  calls 
and  greneral  information  calls 
which  the  Red  Cross  was  unable 
to  handle. 

Employed  Moved  Out 

Other  employes  spent  many 
extra  hours  helping:  fellow 
workers  move  from  inundated 
homes  and  the  Times-Democrat 
made  emerg:ency  funds  and 
trucks  available  to  such  un¬ 
fortunate  families. 

The  Times-Democrat  paper 
warehouse,  on  the  river,  held  up 
satisfactorily  and  there  was  no 
stock  loss.  A  larg:e  supply  had 
been  moved  to  the  main  building: 
prior  to  the  flood  and  this  was 
sufficient  for  edition  needs 
during  the  crisis. 

Where  papers  could  not  be 
delivered  to  homes  they  were 
sent  to  flood  shelters  and  dis¬ 
tributed  at  no  charge.  Three 
weeks’  subscriptions  were  offered 
for  $1  outside  the  Times-Demo¬ 
crat  70-mile  circulation  radius 
and  more  than  2,000  orders  were 
received  from  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  of  flood  victims  anxious 
for  news. 

The  paper  announced  a  tab¬ 
loid  flood  edition  scheduled  for 
publication  after  May  10  and 
20.000  orders  were  received 
within  a  few  days.  The  paper 
said  it  expected  to  print  50,000 
copies  to  sell  for  50  cents  and 
carrying  pictures  and  stories  of 
the  flood  in  color  and  black  and 
white. 

Special  Times-Democrat  re¬ 
porter  and  photographers  teams 
were  in  the  flood  area  day  and 
night  and  editorial  crews  worked 
long  hours  covering  the  big 
story. 

From  the  beginning,  the  most 
important  story  to  emerge,  out¬ 
side  of  the  account  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  itself,  was  the  heroic  ef¬ 
fort  put  forth  by  thousands  of 
teens  and  young  adults  who 
labored  on  the  levees  day  after 
day  Ailing  and  piling  sandbags. 


It  was  appropriate  that  on 
the  day  the  crest  Anally  arrived, 
and  a  victory  of  sorts  won,  that 
the  Times-Democrat  devoted  its 
whole  front  page  to  a  single 
picture  of  a  determined  teen 
facing  the  river  from  a  last- 
ditch,  sandbag  defense. 

Clinton  Herald  Suffers 

The  Clinton  (la.)  Herald  suf¬ 
fered  heavy  loss  when  stores 
closed  for  more  than  a  week. 
“We  were  off  to  a  good  start 
early  in  April,  too,”  according 
to  John  H.  Notman,  co-publisher. 

He,  his  wife  and  a  son  joined 
volunteer  workers  Ailing  sand- 
hag:s  and  working  on  dikes  “and 
we’ll  be  just  as  busy  when  the 
cleanup  starts,”  Mr.  Notman 
said. 

Where  it  was  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible  to  reach  subscribers 
with  papers,  the  Herald  .set  up 
circulation  depots.  To  supply  its 
Fulton,  Ill.,  subscribers  the  Her¬ 
ald  hired  rivermen  to  deliver  by 
lK)at  to  central  points. 

The  Dubuque  Telegraph-Her- 
ald’s  problems  were  concentrated 
chiefly  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  William  J.  Arndt,  circu¬ 
lation  director,  hired  commercial 
Ashermen  to  ferry  papers  across 
the  flood  waters  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Wis.,  and  Guttenberg,  la. 

Hours  Mean  Nothing 

“Hours  meant  nothing,”  said 
Mr.  Arndt,  as  new  star  routes 
were  set  up  for  deliveries  from 
Dubuque  to  Freeport,  Ill.,  and 
thence  eastward  in  Illinois. 
Press  times  were  changed  to 
coincide  with  the  makeshift  star 
routes.  A  16-page  flood  souvenir 
tabloid  section  will  be  published. 
Sales  of  the  Sunday  edition  of 
April  25  were  nearly  10,000  over 
the  normal  press  run  of  43,000. 

The  La  Croftse  (Wis.)  Tribune 
faced  a  newsprint  shortage  as 
the  flood  menaced  the  community 
for  several  days. 

E.  L.  Burgess,  business  man¬ 
ager  said  newsprint  supply  was 
lower  than  normal  because  of 
the  May  1  inventory  tax,  but 
what  was  available  held  out  until 
a  fresh  supply  arrived  earlier 
than  expected. 

Subscriber  routes  in  low-lying 
areas  were  interrupted,  but  car¬ 
rier  boys  in  other  areas  donned 
hip  boots  and  waded  to  doorsteps 
to  deliver  the  news. 

Mr.  Burgess  estimated  there 
were  400  cancellations  but  1,200 
new  subs  were  picked  up  from 
out-of-town  people  interested  in 
learning  what  the  flood  was 
doing  to  the  area. 

Merchants  Get  Blues 

“Local  display  advertising  was 
down  about  10  percent,”  Mr. 
Burgess  said,  “not  due  to  store 
closings  but  to  an  apparent  feel¬ 
ing  among  the  merchants  that 


the  flood  would  curtail  business. 
I  guess  they  just  got  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  blues  when  they  should 
have  been  promoting  flood  sale 
specials.” 

Fred  Baldwin,  assistant  city 
editor,  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Whig,  said  the  paper  frequently 
carried  eight-column,  above  the 
fold,  flood  pictures  as  the  inces¬ 
sant  water  flooded  25,000  acres 
.n  the  Quincy  area. 

Newspaper  deliveries  were 
shut  off  to  two  drainage  district 
areas  when  about  150  families 
fled  from  homes  slowly  being 
inundated. 

Herald-Whig  photographers 
were  on  call  around  the  clock 
and  “everyone  worked  long  and 
hard,”  Mr.  Baldwin  .said. 

The  Herald-Whig  building  was 
not  endangered,  being  located 
high  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the 
river. 

Hannibal  Hard  Hit 

At  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Mark 
Twain’s  old  home  town,  the  river 
surged  over  17  riverside  blocks, 
forcing  most  mam  street  busi¬ 
nesses  to  shut  down. 

E.  L.  Sparks  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Hannibal  Courier-Post,  un¬ 
able  to  estimate  ad  revenue  loss, 
said  some  merchants  opened  last 
week  to  take  advantage  of 
Mother’s  Day  business. 

“We  lost  three  weeks  of  most 
advertising,  except  grocery  ad¬ 
vertising  however,”  he  said. 

The  newspaper,  about  a  block 


from  the  main  flood  area  liad 
moved  all  newsprint  fro.n  a 
near-river  warehouse. 

The  river  was  above  flood 
.stage  at  Hannibal  starting  vpril 
6,  cresting  at  24.4  feet,  8'  ?  feet 
above  flood  stage.  There  w..  -,  still 
23  feet  of  water  in  the  area  as 
late  as  May  7. 

The  Courier- Post  printed  a 
composite  of  its  front  pages  for 
three  weeks  and  distributed  it,  at 
big  demand,  as  a  flood  edition. 

The  flood  was  expected  to  lose 
its  destructiveness  below  Hanni¬ 
bal,  where  no  major  population 
centers  were  threatened. 

• 

Pezdirlz  with  Wood 

Carl  Sorensen,  sales  manager 
for  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  William  W.  Pez- 
dirtz  as  territorial  salesman  for 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  and  Nebraska.  From 
1940  to  1947  he  served  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  the  stereotype  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Tribune  and  worked  there¬ 
after  as  a  journeyman.  In  1947 
he  went  to  the  Beveridge  Paper 
Company  and  for  the  next  10 
years  sold  steretoype  equipment 
and  allied  supplies.  In  1957  Mr. 
Pezdirtz  became  manager  of 
Special  Products  and  Services 
Division  of  the  R.  Hoe  Company 
and  after  six  years  with  them, 
he  joined  Inland  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation  in  Kansas 
City. 
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Bemefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Appraisers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX.  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  new*, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchaM. 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads- 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas,  den.  Ala.  Phone  546-3357. 


Newspaper  Brttkers 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Naiareth 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
I  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
<  is  why  we  insist  on  iiersonal  contact 
>  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  48858 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91711 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspai>er  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
I  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27402 

MR.  PUBLISHER,  if  you  want  to  sell 
or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the  ut¬ 
most  in  discretion,  write  Newspai>er 
Service  Comiwny.  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
I  Panama  City,  Fla.,  32401. 


j  Newspapers  For  Sale 

i  BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 

:  129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin.  Fla.. 

!  has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 

I  Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

RESORT  AREA  SATELLITE  WEEKLY 
ready  to  go  on  own.  $20,000,  lO^t 
down  :  balance  10%  profits.  No  brokers. 
Zone  3.  Box  1443,  Eflitor  &  Publisher. 

I  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  —  Grossed 
!  $62,000  in  1964.  Good  letterpress  equip- 
^  ment,  suburban  area  near  Jr.  college. 
^  Only  $40,000  with  $10,000  down.  Ideal 
for  top  ad  man  or  good  printer.  J.  A, 
Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.,  92805. 

DAILY  IN  CHART  AREA  7 
in  $120,000  gross  class 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas  67654 

3  COUNTY  SEAT  EXCT,USIVES  in 
Colorado  and  eastern  Utah,  plus  sev' 

I  eral  other  Rocky  Mountain  newspaper* 
j  —$14,000  to  $200,000.  Lyle  Mariner 
Assoc.,  Box  717,  Evergreen,  Colo. 

I  80439. 
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IWtcspaperg  For  Sale 


COI^NTV  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
locate'  in  prosperous  western  ranch- 
insr  area.  Healthful  climate — exception¬ 
ally  fine  plant.  Gross  over  $60,000. 
Price  tSO.OOO.  down  payment  $17,000. 
Financial  references,  experience  re¬ 
sume  required.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspa¬ 
per  Broker,  2234  E.  Komneya  Dr., 
Anaheini,  Calif.,  92805. 


IOWA  UP  SEMI-WEEKLY  srrossing 
$170,000.  Hurry!  Write:  D.  C.  GrifrKS, 
c/o  Hopkins  Real  Estate,  New  London, 
Iowa.  .62645. 


MIDWl,.=rr  WEEKLIES.  3  published  in 
one  plant.  $19,000  down.  Will  pay  cost 
in  one  year.  Please  state  experience. 
Towe  Avency,  472  Fletcher  PI.,  Winter 
Park.  Fl.a.,  32789. 


TWO  FLORIDA  WEEKLIES 
in  $210  and  $276  M  rtoss  class 
both  with  undeveloped  potentials. 
Krehbiel,  Box  8S,  Norton,  Kansas  676S4 

WEEKLIES  from  $2300  to  $120,000. 
Money-makers  with  potential.  Grifrgs, 
c/o  Hopkins  Real  Estate,  New  London, 
Iowa  52646. 

BUYER  OR  INVESTOR  SOUGHT  for 
national  monthly  Kovernment  newspa- 
t>er  without  competition.  Sales  reps, 
solid  circulation  base  established.  $10,- 
000  handles  buyout— less  for  substao- 
tial  investment.  Box  1743,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  timet  @  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  timet  ®  90e;  2  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc 
for  box  service  and  count  at  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  Sl.OO  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  it  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  timet  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $1.35;  2  9  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  at  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
8Sc  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

E&P  classilied  advertising  it  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  lA-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
musurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
’’***  Classified  Display 
js  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

BfADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
!"  .»rict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily, 
“itor  &  Publisher  ruerves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

*50  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
Phono  PLoxa  2-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


TWO  AIUZONA  \VEEKL1ES  W/BLDO. 
Gross  $56M.  $80M  with  $14M  down. 
Dean  Sellers,  625  B.  Main,  Mesa.  Ariz. 


1.  CALIFORNIA.  Monthly.  Newspaper 
format.  Gross  $41,000.  Priced  at 
$25,000.  Excellent  terms. 

2.  MIDWEST.  Exclusive  weekly.  Gross 
$120,000.  Priced  at  $95,000.  $25,- 
000  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Anfceles,  California  90028 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  and  commer¬ 
cial  web  offset  operation  for  sale. 
County  seat.  Area  5.  Possible  bi¬ 
weekly  or  area  daily.  Plans  for  second 
near-by  weekly  set.  Long-term  commer¬ 
cial  work  established  and  increasing. 
Solid  property  with  extremely  go^ 
growth  and  profit  picture.  Down  pay¬ 
ment  $69.000— balance  2-3  years.  Write 
Box  1748,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Newspapers  Wanted 

WILL  BUY  small  Florida  publication 
having  2nd-CIass  permit  for  legals. 
Prefer  West  Coast.  Box  1704,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  wants  to  buy 
large  suburban  weekly  or  small  daily. 
$100,000  to  put  down.  Box  1711,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Printing  Plants  For  Sale 

ARIZONA  PRINTING  PLANT 
Gross  $25-M  month.  W/bldg.  $150-M  I 
Dean  Sellers,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz. 


NEWSPAPER  .SERVICES 


"ALCOHOLICS  UNANIMOUS”  is  a 
weekly  advice  column  written  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  a  sober  alcoholic.  If  this 
feature  isn’t  appearing  in  your  area, 
send  for  free  test  run  of  8  releases. 
Fred  Tinker,  9009  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90069. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Circulation  Equipment  For  Sale 


FOR  SALE: 

AH  rguit^etit  in  nse  thrm  March 
SI  and  now  immediately  available 
Graphotype  Model  6341  (purchased  new 
1960)  serial  No.  612167 
Graphotype  Class  6400  (old)  (good  con¬ 
dition)  serial  No.  612157 
Addressograph  Model  1996P  (purchased 
new  1968)  serial  No.  713051 
Suction  Fe^er  &  Table,  Model  196-50 
(purchased  new  1958)  serial  No. 
718052 

Addressograph  Model  1996P  (old)  (good 
condition)  serial  No.  446524 
Addressograph  Model  1996P  (old)  (good 
condition)  serial  No.  5121712 
Addressograph  Hand  Model  (old)  (good 
condition)  serial  No.  H-A-604 
7  Addressograph  Cabinets  with  21  trays 
each 

1  Addressograph  Cabinet  with  49  trays 
3000  Size  "P”  plates. 

Contact:  Business  Office,  Register  Ptib- 
lishing  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  06503. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Composing  Room 


CXJLD  TYPE  A  to  Z  Fotosetter,  24 
fonts  in  magazines,  including  complete 
Futura,  Garamond,  Bodoni,  etc.  Forget 
make-up  6-36  point  set  at  the  key¬ 
board.  Box  1664,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  3  Sets  Priden  tape  edi¬ 
tors:  automatically  adds  space  to  justi¬ 
fy  lines,  eliminates  rub-out.  increases 
production  10%.  Includes  remote  cable 
and  special  table.  Price  $2,000.  per  set. 
Reason  for  selling — bought  a  computer. 
Tribune  Chronicle,  240  Franklin  St.. 
SE.  Warren,  Ohio.  John  W.  James, 
Prod.  Mgr.,  (AC  216)  393-2521. 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  2  full  maga¬ 
zines  and  7  splits.  Gas  pot  and  blower. 
Good  condition.  Can  bo  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  Brunner,  Inc.,  667  N.  Park¬ 
way.  Memphis,  Tenn  Owner  needs 
quick  sale  to  make  room  for  new  ma¬ 
chinery.  Price  $3,000  F.O.B.  Memphis, 
Tenn.  38105. 


POLLARD-ALLTNG  Automatic  Mar¬ 
ginal  Addresses  — .  "NA”  34.  Prints  THE  NA'HON’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
names  and  addresses  on  margins  of  roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
newspapers,  2i/4  HP.  60-cycle.  220  volt.  Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
3  Ph,  AC.  Good  condition.  Make  offer.  Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
Beecher  M.  Parks,  n.  Wayne  News-  COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  .St., 
papers,  Inc.,  600  W.  Main  St.,  Ft.  Elkin.  North  Carolina.  Ph.  919-835- 
Wayne,  Ind.,  46802.  1513. 

Iiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 


Address 


^ip  Code- 


Classification. 


HANDY  FILLEIRS,  printed  11  pica 
unit  copy — save  editorial  and  composing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5461.  San  Francisco. 


FREE  FILLERS  from  PR  sources. 
Cartoons,  photos,  short  features  sent 
as  mats  with  proofs.  George  Thomp¬ 
son.  220  W.  42  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10036. 


Newspaper  Printing 


OPEN  PRESS  'HME  for  weeklies, 
hand  bills  and  throw  aways.  Expedi¬ 
ent  service  and  quality  on  Fairchild 
Color  King  Web  Off  Set  Press.  Write: 
Main  P.O.  Box  911,  Dayton,  Ohio, 


Press  Engineers 


W.  E.  STANLEY  CO.  &  SON 
Newspaper  Engineers 
Fox  Lake,  HI.  60020 
(312)  Justice  7-5051 
Erection — Moving — Rebuilding 
Center  rings  and  clips  rebuilt 
and  turned  in  your  own  plant. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARD  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Roes  Ave.  -  1815  Ashland  St. 

Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECnNG,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run; 
Mail  to: 


Till  Forbidden 


editor  8c  PUBLISHER  for  May  15.  1965 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenae  •  Haw  Yorli,  New  Yorii  10022  m 


Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Perforator  Tape 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  beet  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.86  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchanse  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Photoengraving  Equipment 

FAIRCHILD  ENGRAVER 
Cadet  Scan-A-Graver,  88  screen,  $2,- 
200.  C.  Isenberg,  II  Norwich  St., 

Worcester,  Massachusetts  01600 
(AC  617)  SW  1-0953 

FOR  SALE:  Model  F-266  Fairchild 
Scan-A-Graver,  completely  rebuilt  ma¬ 
chine  in  A-1  condition.  Reasonably 
priced.  Contact  Venango  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Oil  City.  Pa..  16301. 

FOR  SALE:  PHOTO-LATHE.  2V4 
years  old.  In  perfect  condition.  Rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Box  1693.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Preg$e$  &  Machinery 

LIQUIDATING  print  shop  in  Chickasha, 
Okla.,  all  equip,  almost  new.  17’/^ 

X  22^  Harris  press.  Pur.  July  '64. 
w/gun  and  reg.  system.  Mod.  LXD, 
ser.  2176.  less  than  300,000  imp.  0>st 
$17,060.  sell  $12,500,  NEW  ACME 
stit,  ?4,  used  once,  $750,  FRIDEN 
TYPRO,  14  fonts,  22  screens,  cost  over 
$1300,  sell  $900,  NU-ARC  lineup  Uble. 
mod.  RR41.  cost  $895,  size  31x41,  sell 
$600,  NU-ARC  plate  maker,  mod. 
FT40M,  elec  arc  adj.  cost  $1095,  sell 
$700.  VANDERCOOK  pr.  press.  SP15. 
auto,  washup,  elec,  ink  vib.  used  less 
than  50  proof  see  GAM-April,  cost 
$1870,  sell  $1370,  Heidelberg  10x15, 
gun  and  washup.  ser.  H222  minor  use, 
cost  $.3897.50,  sell  $2750.,  KENRO  ver. 
camera,  18x24  neg,  vac.  back  and  gr. 
glass,  cost  over  $2000,  sell  $1600. 
BROWN  fibrelined  sink,  mod.  1650,  3 
24"  trays.  8275.  FOTORITE  Rapid 
print  dev.  large  size,  ser.  20247,  many 
sup.  $275,  New  B&N  stripcaster,  5 
molds  cost  over  $1000,  sell  $600,  6  col. 
Hammond  Easykaster,  w/auto  pilot, 
shell  bars,  per.  $175,  old  fl.  mod.  saw, 
$35.  20"  Rosback  perf.  $75,  2  wing 
mailers,  proofer.  gals  and  paper.  $75. 
DURST  enlarger  $75  supplies,  $100, 
Premier  Dryer,  $35.  Mod.  221  David¬ 
son,  rebuilt  last  July.  ex.  cond.  7200 
hr,  guar.  $700,  C4G  fl.  mod.  saw. 
Trimmers,  sharp,  grind,  10-16  blades 
$200.  Will  make  package  deals.  Plant 
closed  over  4  mos.  ago.  This  plant  is 
unbelievable  in  its  late-model  equip. 
C  and  J  Printing  Co.,  1001  "C”  St.. 
Lawton.  Okla.  Ph.  EL  5-3099  or  EL 
5-2763. 

7  UNITS  HOE  VERTICAL.  2  Units 
Hoe  Straightline,  Line  shaft  powered 
by  2 — 150  HP-AC  variable  speed  mo¬ 
tors.  Control  Panels.  Speed  Control 
grids.  Inch  Motor,  Brake  Motor.  Cut¬ 
off  23 A”.  Rubber  Rollers  and  Spares. 
Steel  Shafts  for  Newsprint  Rolls.  4 
sets  of  Angle  Bars.  Capco  (3olor  Foun¬ 
tains.  Double  Folder,  one  way  delivery. 
Duo  rails  and  reversible  cylinders  on 
Straightline  Units.  Contact  The  Pro- 
duction  Manager,  The  Calgary  Herald. 
Calgary,  Allierta.  Canada. 

GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER 
4-unit8.  1  double  folder,  22%"  1  color 
hump,  1-100  H.P.  AC  drive,  reels  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
91352. 

SALE)-  JULY  1st — One  Hoe  Hand  Box 
22%*  cut-off,  A*  thick,  good  sha|>e, 
being  used  now.  no  vacuum :  also  Plate 
Finishing  Machine  with  water-cooled 
jacket;  5  HP.  220,  3-phase  Westing- 
house  motor;  Cutler-Hammer  Con¬ 
veyor  10'  rise  from  folder,  .30'  Conveyor 
delivery  head.  Leland  Smith.  The 
Trentonian,  Trenton,  N.J.  08602. 

MERGER  MAKERS  AVAILABLE 
Duplex  AB,  Job  presses.  Caster,  etc. 
Make  offer.  Butler,  N.  J..  07405.  Argus 
201-838-1234. 


Prestes  &  Machinery 


FINE  USED  PRESSES 


6  unit  SCOTT  press  23A.  in  line,  with 
1  full  color  deck,  1  half-color  deck,  re¬ 
verses.  1  double  folder,  Hurletron  ralor 
register  controls,  Scott  reels,  tensions. 
Wood  EJlectro-tab  pasters. 


8  unit  GOSS  28 A.  Arch  Type,  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  2  extra  color  cylinders,  2 
reverses,  reels  &  tensions.  Can  be 
divided. 


6  unit  SCOTT,  22%",  steel  cylinders, 
roller  bearings,  2  heavy  duty  folders, 
reels  and  tensions ;  full  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  (jan  be  divided. 


5  unit  GOSS  22%.  Arch  Type,  balloon 
formers,  skip  slitter,  extra  color  cyl¬ 
inder,  2  reverses,  reels  &  tensions. 


4  unit  GOSS  21V4,  Arch  Type.  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  balloon  former,  extra  color 
cylinder,  reverse,  reels  &  tensions ; 
Pony  Autoplate. 


2  unit  Duplex  Metropolitan  press,  22%, 
double  folder,  2  extra  color  cylinders, 
end  feed. 


24  pg.  Duplex  Tubular,  2/1,  with  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment. 


16  pg.  Duplex  Tubular. 

8  pg.  top  deck  for  Duplex  Tubular. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

HOE  Super  Production  Press.  6-units 
with  double  2-to-l  folder.  22%  inch 
cut-off.  Serial  #  2911.  Deliver^  new 
in  1941.  Paper  width  60  to  68  inches. 
Diameter  38  inches.  Four  sets  of  angle 
bars,  two  in  front  and  two  in  back  of 
folder.  Frame  drilled  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  sets  of  angle  bars.  Web  severing 
devices  on  all  units.  Electric  brakes  on 
all  units  and  folders.  Hoe  reels  and 
automatic  belt  tension  on  all  units. 
(Sitler-Hammer  conveyor  and  delivery 
table.  Main  press  drives.  150  HP-DC 
motor  with  inching  motor  and  DO 
controls.  Standby  drive,  80-HP-DC 
motor,  inching  motor  and  DC  controls. 
Press  may  be  seen  running  daily. 
Available  June,  1965,  direct  from 
owner.  Ckjntact:  H.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  The 
Evening  Press,  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Telephone— (607)  722-3411. 


GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS?  I 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  i>o- 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We  I 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice, 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75,- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  l«  discussed  with  interested 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING  NO.  6  BABCOCK. 
Four  8-col.  pages.  Excellent  shape, 
non-melt  rollers.  Can  be  moved  intact. 
Menteges  8-page  rebuilt  folder.  Both 
for  $400.  Available  30  days.  Sussex- 
Surry  Dispatch,  Wakefield,  Va.  Ph. 
3551. 

FOR  sale; — All  mechanical  equipment 
in  modern  newspaper  plant  from  TTS 
to  two  Goss  presses  of  48  and  32  full- 
page  capacity.  Everything  in  A-1  Con¬ 
dition.  Write  Box  1658,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


R.  HOE  Z  PAHERN  | 

3  Units,  48-Page  Capacity 

Roller  bearings,  equipped  with  fudge 
unit,  conveyors,  100  HP,  3-phase  AC 
drive,  hard  rubber  rollers,  22% "  cut¬ 
off. 

R.  HOE  SIMPLEX 

24-Page  Capacity 

Steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings,  equip¬ 
ped  with  color  deck,  %  folder,  standard 
AC  3-pha8e  drive,  complete  with  stereo 
equipment  including  Pony  Autoplate, 
mat  roller  and  chases,  single  width, 
22% "  cut-off. 

TUBULAR  PRESS 

24-Page  Capacity 

Standard  2  to  1  model  complete  with 
stereo  equipment  including  mat  roller 
and  chases  and  all  standard  3-pha8e 
AC  drive. 

Universal  Printing  Ekjuipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  6-5458 


POST-WAR 
PRESS  EQUIPMENT 


(1965)  (X)SS  UNIVERSAL  22%,  8 
units,  balloon  former,  skip  slitter,  2 
color  cylinders,  9  reverses,  roll  stands, 
power  roll  hoist,  rewinder;  Wood  Pony 
Autoplate.  Location :  Huntsville,  Ala. 


(1950)  HOE  (X)LOR  CONVERTIBLE. 
2  separate  units,  with  a.c.  unitype 
drives.  Hoe  reels,  tensions,  pasters. 


8  unit  HOE  press,  22%,  [2  units  (1948) 
Color  Convertible  and  6  units  (1937) 
Arch  Type  I,  double  balloon  former,  3 
color  cylinders,  6  reverses,  Hoe  reels, 
tensions,  pasters.  Location :  New  Or¬ 
leans. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES] 
60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 
COLE  FOLDESIS 

%.  comb,  can  GLUE,  FOLD. 

'TRIM  product  in  one  operation,  24,- 
000  copies  |)er  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City,  Okla.,  73104.  (AC  405)  CE  6-8841. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS.  16-page  folded 
Magazine  Signature — tabloid  newspa¬ 
pers — book  or  news  stock — sheeted  or 
folded.  Box  1709,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


GOSS 
UNTUBE 
4-Page  Unit 
Tension  Lockup 

Vacuum  Back 
Casting  Box  and 
Boring  Machines  for 
Tension  Plate  Slots 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

HOE  saw  and  trimmer,  heavy  duty, 
compact  space  saver. 

ETJLL-PAGE  HOE  flat  casting  box: 
casts  type  high,  base  high  or  shell, 
one  point  lock-up  for  speedy  opera¬ 
tion. 

HOE  plate  casting  box,  22%"  cut-off. 
HOE  plate  finishing  machine  with  cool¬ 
ing  stand  and  air  drier.  22%"  cut-off, 
set  up  for  15^"  page  width. 
TRANSCRIPT  PRESS,  Dedham.  Maas. 

CURVE®  PLATE  ROUTER  factory 
enclosed  22%"  cut-off,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  ;  also  chipping  blocks.  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho  83701. 

32  STEREOTYPE  CHASES  with  %* 
bolsters.  Like  new.  8  column  12  em. 
130  em  depth,  with  scribe  lines.  Price 
$33.  each.  Mr.  Earl  H.  Barker,  396 
Browncroft  Blvd.,  Rochester,  9,  New 
York.  _  _ _ 

Wanted  to  Buy 

USED  FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER. 
Give  model  number,  age  and  cost. 
Write  Box  1681,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Ckdif. 

WANTE® — Late  model  32.  4  main,  4 
aux.  90  channel,  quadder  and  saw.  L. 
Duermit,  Middletown  (Ohio)  Journal. 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAET  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017.  OX  7-4690 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Adminittratire 


general  manager  for  a  daily 
a.m.-p.ra.  combined  circulation  of  18,- 
000.  ■■ '  ^t  of  West  Va.  University.  A 
reai  opportunity  in  a  growing  commu¬ 
nity  1  ussetsing  cultural  advantages  and 
a  stable  economy.  Write  full  details  to: 
Psul  Linsicy.  Sec.,  West  Va.  News¬ 
paper  Pub.  Co.,  Box  870,  Morgantown, 
West  Vn.  26504. 


Circulation 


FAST-QROWINO  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
needs  circulation  manager  who  knows 
"Little  Merchant"  carrier  route  pro¬ 
gram  ,  .  ,  work  with  boys,  build  routes, 
devise  incentive  plans.  Fine  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Must  be  experienced.  Salary 
and  commission  open.  Write:  Publisher, 
Forest  Hills  Journal,  8826  Beechmont 
Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  46230. 


WE  MEAN 

business 

WHAT  YOU  ARE  ABOUT  TO 
READ  IS  FOR  REAL.  AND  YOUR 
CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME. 


CIRCULATION  EDITOR  WANTED 
The  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  is  seeking  a  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  now  employed,  to  edit 
their  4-page  "Carrier  Leader  Bulletin" 
on  a  part-time  basis.  Salary  $1,000  per 
year.  Contact;  Mr.  J.  Truman  Kahler, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  ICMA,  The 
Sentinel,  Rome,  New  York  13441. 


IN  THE  NEXT  18  MONTHS  our 
new  format,  and  sales  and  news  cover¬ 
age  concept  will  write  newspaper  his¬ 
tory.  Our  completely  revolutionary  and 
exciting  approach  will  re-vitalise.  ex¬ 
pand  and  lead  the  entire  industry  to 
new  heights  of  business  achievement. 

ACCOMPLISHING  OUR  GOALS 
will  require  the  best  talent  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  People  who  thrive  on  challenge, 
have  imagination,  drive,  experience, 
and  ability  will  find  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunity  awaiting  them  here  in  Texas.  All 
benefits  offered  including  stock  and  op¬ 
tions.  Salaries  oiien. 

IF  YOU  ARE  UNDER-RATBX) 
and  under-paid,  regardless  of  your  job, 
we  may  have  a  place  for  you  on  our 
team.  Send  full  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ment,  availability  date,  etc.  first  letter 
to:  Box  1696,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

P.S.  We  need  people  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  Not  a  new  newspaper  but  a 
new  exciting  concept. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  For  ICMA 
The  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  is  seeking  a  General 
Manager  to  manage  their  central  offi¬ 
ces  in  New  York.  Anyone  wishing  to 
apply  please  contact;  Mr.  J.  Truman 
K^ler,  ICMA  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
The  Sentinel,  Rome.  New  York,  13441. 


Adminittrative~Sales 


ARE  YOU  A  NEnVSPAPERMAN  be¬ 
tween  26-35  years,  willing  to  travel, 
interested  in  selling  newspaper  fea¬ 
tures  and  circulation  supplies  for  old 
line  company  and  earning  $10,000  an¬ 
nually,  plus  travel  expenses  and  com¬ 
missions?  Write  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Artists 


EDITORIAL  ARTIST 
Experienced  editorial  artist  with  air¬ 
brush,  photo-retouching  and  layout 
background  needed  for  night  shift  on 
major  metropolitan  daily.  Apply  in 
person  or  send  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 
401  No.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 


Circulation 

MAJOR  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPER, 
100,000  class,  has  opening  for  experi¬ 
enced  circulation  man  for  supervisory- 
home  delivery.  Age  .70-40.  Good  salary 
and  desirable  fringe  benefits.  Prefer 
California  or  Western  States  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1675,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  right  man, 
fully  experienced,  record  of  results, 
know-how  in  training  independent  deal- 
era.  Medium-sized  daily,  competitive 
situation.  Zone  9.  Give  full  details  in¬ 
cluding  present  compensation.  Box 
1718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EASTERN  MORNING  NEWSPAPER 
seeks  promotion-minded  District  Su- 
pervisor  for  challenging  position  in 
highly-competitive  area.  Excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements.  Your  confidence 
expected.  Box  1745,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


$12,000  IS  ONLY  THE  BEGINNING 
For  experienced  boy-carrier  man  who 
knows  "Little  Merchant"  and  "op¬ 
tional  pay”  plans.  With  commission, 
can  earn  $15,000  and  morel  Rich  Chi¬ 
cago  suburbs’  fastest-growing  weekly 
chain — 24,000 — needs  best  man  in  U.S. 
Truly  great  opimrtunity I  Write:  Pub¬ 
lisher.  The  STAR.  Highland  Park,  Ill. 
60035. 


Classified  Advertising 


FIELD  HAND  needed  to  cultivate  a 
growing  crop  of  classified  accounts  on 
15,500,  6-day  daily.  Want  ads  now  in 
capable  hands  of  3  sales  girls  but 
"man  around  the  house"  with  sales 
and  layout  experience  needed  to  head 
up  department.  Potential  is  here  for 
man  willing  to  work  the  ground.  Write 
full  details.  J.  D.  Jordan,  Daily 
Gazette,  Xenia,  Ohio  46385. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced 
classified  manager.  Attractive  paper, 
above-average  remuneration.  Go^  re¬ 
sort  growth  community  in  Zone  2. 
College  town.  Capable  of  directing  staff 
of  4.  Has  excellent  account  list  for 
working  manager.  Good  future  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Give  thoughtful  resume  of 
your  education  and  experience  for 
consideration.  Confidential.  Box  1734, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN  25  to  36  years  old  with 
3  to  10  years'  experience.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  here  and 
in  16  Scripps-Howard  papers.  Salary 
$115  to  $150,  plus  commission  and 
Itonus.  Send  complete  resume  to  W. 
R.  Cowie,  Classified  Adv.  Manager. 

THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS 
901  Lakeside  Ave.  Cleveland.  O.  44114 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST  Is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  young  automotive  account 
salesman.  Our  man  will  have  3  to  6 
years’  experience  and  a  fine  record  of 
accomplishment.  As  one  of  the  na¬ 
tional  leaders  in  classified,  we  are  in¬ 
terested  only  in  a  first-rate  man.  Send 
details,  including  salary,  to:  Personnel 
Dir.,  The  Washington  Post,  1515  "L” 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  strong 
midwestem  daily  —  6,000  circulation. 
Applicant  must  be  strong  on  sales. 
Advancement  opportunities.  Write:  A. 
V.  Lund.  Shaw  Newspai>ers,  Dixon, 
III.,  61021. 


EXPERIENCED 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

for  medium-sized  daily 
newspaper  located  in  cen¬ 
tral  California.  Excellent 
opportunity,  good  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  Replies 
should  include  full  details 
as  to  experience,  abilities, 
earnings,  etc.  Write 

Box  1 680 

Editor  &  Publisher 


editor  8c  publisher  for  May  15,  1965 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN.  Excellent 
opportunity  in  our  display  department. 
Must  know  how  to  lay  out  ads.  Write 
to:  John  Clifford,  Watertown  (Wis.) 
Daily  Times,  giving  age,  education, 
background,  married  or  single. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  Salesman  experienced  in  servicing 
established  accounts  and  creating  new 
ones.  23,000  Florida  daily  and  Sunday 
in  growing  metropolitan  area.  Excel¬ 
lent  place  to  raise  family.  Benefits. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1672, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  AD  SALESMAN.  Must  esUb- 
lish  ability  and  desire  to  sell.  Reason¬ 
able  copy  and  layout  skills  required.  6- 
day  daily.  6-man  staff,  16M  circulation. 
State  College.  Outdoor  paradise.  Enter¬ 
prise-Record.  Chico,  Calif.,  95927. 


ADVERTTSING  MANAGER;  Oient 
Southern  California  daily — 7,600  class 
non-metropolitan  area —  has  opening 
for  man  with  ability  to  sell  newspaper 
advertising  himself,  create  sales  ideas, 
special  sections,  campaigns  for  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  able  to  pass  ideas  on  to 
his  staff.  Must  be  able  to  set  example 
for  men  to  follow.  Area  rated  second 
fastest  growing  in  region  ...  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man  to  grow 
with  us.  Write  full  particulars  in  first' 
letter.  Box  "Z"  CNPA,  Suite  1210,  613 
S.  blower,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  90017. 


COUNTRY-TRAINED  AD  MANAGER 
for  suburban  weekly.  Send  complete 
resume  including  salary  desired.  Box 
1710,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN— Join  the 
staff  of  one  of  Mississippi’s  most  pro¬ 
gressive  daily  newspapers.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  good  on  copy,  layout,  sales 
promotion,  and  customer  service.  We 
offer  salary  commensurate  with  abil¬ 
ity  and  experience,  incentive  plan, 
fringe  benefits,  and  pleasant  working 
conditions.  Forward  complete  resume 
to:  Charles  H.  Barnes,  Advertising 
Manager.  Delta  Democrat-Times.  Green¬ 
ville,  Miss.  38701. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Aggressive 
man  with  newspaper  advertising  sales 
experience.  Excellent  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tional  area.  Write  full  details  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Port  Angeles  (Wash¬ 
ington)  Evening  News. 


HAVE  AN  OPPORTUNITY  for  expe¬ 
rienced  aggressive  person  who  has  5 
years’  exi)erience  in  display  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  and  layout.  Go<^  account  list 
available.  Salary  plus  above-average 
commission.  Growth  city.  Zone  2.  Good 
future  opimrtunities.  Give  thoughtful 
resume  of  your  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  for  consideration.  Confidential. 
Box  1708.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  experi¬ 
enced  display  salesmen  join  fast-grow¬ 
ing  suburban  newspaper  group.  Chi¬ 
cago  area.  Commission.  Earn  average 
$150  per  week.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1747,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE’RE  TOUGH— BUT  FAIR 
THIS  COULD  BE 
YOUR  LIFE-TIME  OPPORTUNITY 

WILMINGTON 

(Delaware) 

NEWS-JOURNAL 

Seeking  an  aggressive,  experienced  (2 
to  5  Yrs.)  self-starter  retail  space  sales¬ 
man,  strong  on  sales,  copy  and  layout. 
125M — A.M.  and  P.M.  combination  in 
exclusive  market  area.  Starting  salary 
open.  Incentive  plan,  pension,  hospitali¬ 
zation.  insurance  and  other  fringe 
benefits. 

WRITE  ONLY 
Complete  Resume 
HARRY  C.  HARBISON 
Advertising  Director 
NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPEHIS 
Wilmington,  Delaware  19899 


Editorial 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily 
in  Southwest.  Lively  sports  commu¬ 
nity.  Room  for  development.  Box  1590, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  live-wire  afternoon 
daily.  Zona  8.  Sharp  layouts  requisite. 
Box  1615,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  RESPONSIBLE?  Expand¬ 
ing  midwest  daily  has  opened  three  1- 
man  news  bureaus.  Excellent  positions 
for  beginning  newsmen  or  June  grads. 
Decent  salary  —  top  conditions.  Box 
1663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  NEWSMAN  OB  WOMAN. 
5  years’  experience.  Night  shift,  37% 
hour  week.  $135.50  starting  salary.  Elx- 
panding  New  Jersey  daily.  Box  1662. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  for  afternoon  daily  in 
southeastern  Penna.,  48,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Pay  for  37%  hour  week  starts  at 
$158  and  goes  to  $162  on  Sept.  1.  Send 
complete  resume,  references  to  Box 
1648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FTIUSTRATED?  Have  ideas  you  can’t 
develop  where  you  are?  Or  are  you 
ready  for  the  top  news  spot  on  a  small 
daily  that  values  hard  news,  prizes 
features?  We’re  seeking  editor  with 
know-how  and  enthusiasm  to  make  our 
paper  sparkle  with  local  news  and  pic¬ 
tures.  New,  modem  plant,  5-man  staff. 
Further  opportunity  available  if  you 
prove  yourself.  Above-average  pay  for 
paper  our  size.  Chart  Area  6.  Box  1659. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Ehcimnding  weekly  trade  newspaper  of¬ 
fers  challenging  position.  Agricultural 
background  or  experience  essential.  Job 
demands  newswriting  ability,  facility 
with  heads,  layout,  willingness  to  take 
responsibility.  Starting  salary  in  $8000 
to  $9500  range,  depending  on  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Prefer  family  man,  25-60. 
Write  fully,  Editor.  THE  POULTRY- 
mAn,  P.O.  Drawer  A.  Vineland,  N.J.. 
08360. 


60,000  DAILY  SUBURBAN  DETROIT 
has  immediate  opening  nightside  sports 
or  general  assignment  for  eager  young 
reporter — 3  or  4  years’  experiencs — 
who  can  turn  out  fast,  accurate  copy. 
Edgar  D.  Racine,  Macomb  Daily,  Box 
707,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  48043, 


NEIWSMAN  who  can  double  on  desk 
or  beat.  Ultimate  position  on  staff  of 
23  depends  on  where  he  can  do  best 
work.  College  grad  preferred.  Good  pay 
and  benefits  on  Lower  Lake  Michigan 
daily  of  26.000,  that  puts  heavy 
emphasis  on  local  news  and  picture 
coverage.  Elxeeptionally  pleasant,  stable 
community.  Box  1636,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CADILLAC  ASSOCIAHS 

Have  Been  Helping 
Newspaper  Men 
Find  New  Positions 
For  Over  36  Years 

CONHDENTIALLY! 

If  fhere  is  a  job  change  in  your 
future,  send  us  a  copy  of  your 
resume. 

Karl  NatioBS 

CADILUC  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

29  E.  Madbos  Bsildiso 
Chicago,  lllieeis  60602 
Flaascial  6-9400 

"Where  More  Executives  Find 
Their  Positions  Than  Anywhere 
Else  in  the  World." 
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HELP  WANTED 


CITY  HALL-POLICE-LOCAL  reporter. 
fast-Krowing  13,500  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Prefer  small  daily  or  weekly  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  full  resume,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  to:  J.  E.  Johnston,  Managing 
Ed.,  Sentinel,  Centralia,  III.,  62802. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  for 
large  metropolitan  weekly  newspaper 
in  Zone  6.  Salary  open  for  top  man  to 
cover  wide  variety  of  news  assignments. 
Knowledge  of  copy  editing  and  page  i 
layout  helpful.  Send  complete  resume,  I 
present  salary  and  samples  of  work. 
Write  Box  1695,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  wanted  for  ag¬ 
gressive  morning  newspaper.  Chart 
Area  2.  Need  mature,  experienced  man 
on  the  way  up.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability.  Send  resume  on  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  to  Box  1674, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Operators-Machinist* 


COPY  EDITOR 

Los  Angeles  Times  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  copy  editor.  Must  have  at 
least  5  years'  experience  in  similar 
capacity  on  metropolitan  daily.  Prefer 
an>licant  between  25  and  45.  Address 
inquiries  to:  Frank  P.  Haven.  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Times,  Mirror  Sq.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  90053. 

EDITOR  for  old  Southern  morning 
newspaper.  Conservative,  aggressive, 
age  35-45,  good  background,  education, 
experience  basic  consideration.  Will 
have  administrative  responsibilities  of 
news  department  of  approximately  20 
people  through  managing  editor  ...  a 
capable,  analytical  editorial  writer, 
fearless  when  necessary,  married, 
church  man,  preferably  able  to  speak 
to  audiences,  personable.  This  is  a 
position  of  responsibility  and  demands 
attributes  commensurate  therewith. 
Box  1665,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  &  ADMIN.  ASSISTANT 
to  assist  editor  of  engineering  journal 
in  all  phases  of  publishing  process,  and 
serve  as  secretary  to  editor.  Applicant 
should  be  of  high  intelligence — have 
excellent  typing  and  short-hand  skills 
— and  an  interest  in  detail  work.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  technical  journalism  and 
graphic  arts  is  desirable  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  ITiis  NYC  position  offers  a  sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience  and 
liberal  fringe  benefits.  Submit  resume 
in  confidence  giving  qualifications  in 
detail  to  Box  1707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  twice  weekly. 
Strong  on  news  and  pics.  Attractive 
college  town  in  TVA  area.  Box  1688, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  MEN 

Progress  is  creating  some  openings  ' 
for  reporters  and  desk  men  on  this  up 
and  coming  newspaper  in  Tallahassee. 
Fla.  Here  is  an  opiiortunity  to  become 
part  of  a  newspaper  which  is  small 
enough  to  provide  varied  and  inter¬ 
esting  assignments  and  at  the  same 
time  large  enough  to  require  a  high 
level  of  skill  and  ability  on  the  part 
of  its  staff.  Tallahassee  is  a  college 
town  (Florida  State  University)  and 
the  State  Capital.  If  you  have  a  few 
years  of  experience  and  think  you’d  be 
interested  in  the  <g>i>ortunities  offered 
write,  outlining  your  background  of  I 
education  and  experience,  to  Malcolm 
Johnson,  Editor,  The  Tallahassee  Elemo- 
crat,  Tallahassee,  Fla..  32302. 

STIFLED  IN  YOUR 
PRESENT  POSITION? 

Looking  for  a  place  to  grow?  If  so,  we  ' 
may  have  just  the  spot  for  you.  We’re  , 
a  medium-sized  morning  and  afternoon 
rambination  in  Western  Maryland  look¬ 
ing  for  an  alert  young  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  who  has  the  ability  and  drive 
to  advance.  It’s  not  a  “beat"  job,  but 
instead  one  with  new  and  different 
challenges  each  day.  If  you  think  you’d 
be  interested  in  locating  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  organization,  then  let  us  bear 
from  you.  Send  complete  resume  along 
with  samples  of  your  work  to:  Person¬ 
nel  Director,  The  Herald-Mail,  Hagers¬ 
town,  Maryland  21740. 

AGRICULTURAL  WRITER-EDITOR 
by  publisher  of  specialized  national 
farm  magazines.  Zone  5.  Farm  back¬ 
ground,  agricultural  journalism  pr^ 
ferred.  Good  opportunity  for  man 
ready  to  make  first  of  second  move. 
Give  brief  summary  background  and 
experience.  Box  1720,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DESKMAN 

If  you  are  a  fast,  accurate 
desk  man,  this  Zone  3  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  can  offer  you 
good  i>ay  and  liberal  benefits. 

We  prefer  a  thoroughly  sea¬ 
soned  desk  man  and  college 
graduate  but  will  consider  a 
promising,  well-qualified  man 
with  limited  experience.  Please 
write  to  Box  1727,  Editor  & 
Publisher  and  include  a  de¬ 
tailed  resume. 

EA.STERN  METROPOLITAN  PM 
needs  2  men  to  prepare  for  landing 
retirements  ...  an  excellent  develop¬ 
ment  opportunity  for  those  above- 
average.  preferably  25-40.  Box  1717, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITO’R  for  Negro  weekly.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  including  salary'  desired. 
Box  1735.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  to  cover 
25.000  population  town  and  head  2- 
man  bureau  in  friendly  New  England 
area.  Excellent  employee  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  life  insurance,  profit-sharing. 
No  'phone  calls.  Write:  Editor.  Meriden 
Record.  Meriden.  Conn.  06453. 

GOOD  CAITTON  WRITER  to  be  as¬ 
sistant  picture  editor  of  outstanding 
metropolitan  daily  on  the  East  Coast. 
Writing  ability  and  interest  in  pictures 
essential;  knowledge  of  photography 
and  sense  of  layout  desirable.  Send  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  1742.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEUIIATE  OPE^JING  for  desk  man 
for  A.M.  daily  in  Northwestern  Pa., 
30,000  circulation.  Good  i)ay — liberal 
fringe  benefits.  Submit  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to:  Ben  Jones,  Managing  Ed., 
Morning  News,  £lrie.  Pa.  16501. 

LARGE  OHIO  SEMI-WEEKLY  needs 
good  newsman ;  sports,  general  beat, 
camera  helpful.  Good  opportunity  for 
man  who  wants  to  learn  non-daily 
field.  Good  working  conditions — pro¬ 
gressive  i>aper.  Send  us  details.  Hills¬ 
boro  Pub.  Go.,  Hillsboro,  Ohio  45133, 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  energetic  man  with 
proven  ability  or  desire  to  learn.  Per¬ 
manent  ixmition  on  semi-weekly  in 
growing  community  of  10,000  in  Zone  ; 
3.  Box  1737,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

-  I 

NEW.S.  editorial  writer-photographer  ’ 
for  large  weekly  newspai>er.  Must  be  ; 
sober,  reliable,  experience;  have  driv-  | 
er’s  license.  Hbccellent  opportunity.  ' 
Apply:  News.  Leaksville,  N.C.  27288.  i 


REPORTER  for  city  hall  and  courts 
beat;  general  assignments.  Zone  3.  If 
boredom  and  status-quo  are  antipathies, 
send  resume  to  Box  1714,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER — Young,  experienced  man 
for  police,  courts  beat.  Morning  news¬ 
paper  in  growing  Central  Virginia 
metropolitan  area.  Five-day,  40-hour 
work  week.  Many  fringe  benefits.  David 
W.  Wright,  Managing  Editor,  The 
News,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24505. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Michigan  university  emphasizing  engi¬ 
neering  and  science  seeks  sober,  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter-photographer  ns  sec¬ 
ond  man  in  news  bureau.  Bachelor  de¬ 
gree  required.  Excellent  advancement 
opportunity.  Box  1715,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR-COLUMNIST  nee<l- 
ed — somebody  who  can  write — to  take 
over  sports  on  taboo-free  small  daily  ; 
car-driving  essential;  pay  not  huge, 
but  we’re  lovable  Democrats.  Experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  The  Daily  Standard. 
Celina,  Ohio  45822. 

WIRE  EDITOR 

Small  daily  near  metro  area  seeks  a 
live-wire  interested  in  newspaper  make¬ 
up.  We  are  expanding  our  news  staff. 
Position  requires  some  experience  in 
make-up  and  head  writing.  It  also 
will  require  coverage  of  City  Hall  bent. 
Send  resume,  salary  expected  to  Box 
1738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR 

To  join  management-level  communica¬ 
tions  group  to  put  his  professional 
skills  to  the  task  of  interpreting  broad 
social,  economic,  biological,  medical 
and  hospital  information  to  those  who 
must  give  serious  thought  to  decisions 
about  health  policy  in  public,  profes¬ 
sional  and  business  affairs.  Sheldon 
Garber,  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Blue  Cross  Association,  840  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago  60611. 


NIGHT  CITY  DESK 

Supervise  rewrite  and  overnight  cov¬ 
erage.  Excellent  opportunity  for  fully 
experienced  newsman.  Good  salary-  - 
top  employee  benefits  35  hr.  week. 
Write  stating  work  experience,  educa¬ 
tion,  age  and  marital  status. 

Personnel  Director 
NEWS-JOURNAL  CO. 
Wilmington.  Delaware  19899 


REPORTER — Morning  daily  30,000  cir¬ 
culation  has  immediate  opening  for 
general  assignment  reporter  with  1  or 
more  years’  experience.  Opportunity  to 
move  up  with  an  expanding  staff.  Mov¬ 
ing  expense  allowance.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  Zone  2.  Write  in  complete 
confidence  to  Box  1750,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER  WANTEI>— Small  upstate 
N.Y.  daily  needs  general  reporter.  Five 
days  weekly,  growing  area,  chance  to 
advance.  College  grad  or  man  with 
brief  experieftce  acceptable.  Should  be 
willing  to  handle  camera.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  here!  Write  or  call  Editor, 
Medina  Daily  Journal-Register,  Medina. 
N.Y.  14103. 


WRITING 

POSITIONS 

for 

WOMEN 

Exciting  positions  for  young 
women  with  a  flair  for  humor 
...  to  create  Hallmark  Con¬ 
temporary  Cards.  These  positions 
are  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Please  send  resume  to  Virginia 
Kirlin,  Personnel  Department. 

HALLMARK  CARDS 
P.  O.  Box  437 
Kansas  City  Mo.,  64141. 

Free  Lance 

52  IF  LEW  LITTLE  SYNDICATE  USES 
funny  typo,  double-meaning  you  mail 
first.  210  Post,  #915E,  San  FVancisco. 

Operator  s-Machimtts 

TOP  -  NOTCH  AD  (X)MPOSITORS. 
Only  competent  men  need  apply.  Call 
Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News,  Lima.  Ohio. 
Tel:  (AC  419)  223-1010. 


HEAD 

MACHINIST 


Immediate  opening  on  southeastern 
medium-sized  paper  for  top-flight  man. 
Excellent  salary,  fringe  benefits  and 
moving  allowance.  Prefer  non-union 
man.  Reply  giving  age  and  work  expe¬ 
rience  to  Box  1700,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  replies  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence. 


EXPERIENCED  OPERATOR  l,>  moni¬ 
tor  3  TTS  machines,  occasionally  help 
in  ad  alley.  Write  full  details  b.:  Bing 
Bogan,  Gabon  (Ohio)  Inquirei . 

Pholoengravert 

ROUTER  PROOFER  who  can  assist 
with  Dow  Etching.  Night  shift,  37^ 
hours,  5-day  week,  3136.50  ter  wed:. 
Union  or  non-union.  Box  1682,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

I’HOTOENORAVERS  PHOTOGIttl'IIKK 
halftone  and  line,  day  shift  37**>  hours, 
5-<lay  week,  $132.50  per  week.  Union 
or  non-union.  Box  16M,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— Ex- 
cel  lent  opportunity  for  man  with  ini¬ 
tiative,  ability  to  direct  personnel  and 
move  flow  of  news  copy  on  time.  Must 
have  ’’know  how’’  of  TTS  operation. 
Medium  size  morning  newspaper.  Send 
complete  resume  in  first  letter.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  1660,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"TAKE  CHAEOE*’  OBffIKRAL  FOREMAN 
fast-growing  75,000  daily.  Area  6.  In¬ 
terested  only  in  man  with  proven 
ability,  production,  personnel  and  new 
processes.  Pull  resume,  please.  Box 
1685,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  —  6 
afternoon  non-union  daily.  Chart  Area 
2,  12.500  circulation.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  in  30’s  who  has  worked 
in  all  phases  of  composing  room  with 
ITS  operation.  Some  knowltdge  of 
cold-type  beneficial  but  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Above-average  newspaper  in 
delightful,  beautiful  area.  Free  hand  to 
accomplish  results  for  personal  growth. 
Salary  open.  Box  1744,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Promotion 

COPYWRITER 

who  can  produce  sales  argu¬ 
ments  and  presentations  from 
page  letters  to  slide  presenta¬ 
tions  can  find  a  home  on  promo¬ 
tion  staff  of  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  Imaginative  ability  to 
interpret  statistics  essential. 
Write  Barry  Urdang,  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager 

Public  Relations 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  to  head  PR  de- 
partment  for  militsiry  school  in  (%art 
Area  8,  Newspai>er  experience  desira¬ 
ble.  Box  1660,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUC  RELA’nONS  ASSISTANT. 
Facile  writer  with  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Major  phonograph 
record  company.  Good  starting  salary, 
liberal  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirement  to  Box  1686, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 

Salesmen 

SALESMAN  OP  PRINTTOO  EQUiraENT- 
Upper  Midwest  firm  representing  the 
finest  Graphic  Arts  equipment  neede 
traveling  representative.  Compensation 
open  dependent  on  experience.  New^ 
paper  printing  and  publishing  back¬ 
ground  necessary.  Selling  experience 
very  helpful.  Our  employees  know 
about  this  opening.  All  replies  will 
held  confidential.  Write  Box  1668. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  REPS  TO  $6500+ 

TRAVEL  CAMPUSES  PROMOTING 
TEXT  BOOKS.  DEGREE.  VET/DD. 

W/WO  BUSINESS  EXPERIBNCn 
Smith’s  Fifth  Ave  Agency,  489  6th  Ave. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS _ 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO  43138 
Linotype-Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

NEVVl  1  APE^WIRE  SERVICE  back- 
ground.  MA  Journalism;  seeks  junior 
collegi  <r  college  teaching  post.  Box 
1628.  iiilitor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

iENBRAL  MANAGER 
Expert  cn  sales  increase,  cost  control, 
product  improvement,  contract  negotia¬ 
tion  and  application.  Experienced  all 
departments.  Long  record  of  profit  in¬ 
creases.  In  mid-40’8.  Available  right 
now.  Box  1666,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PROFIT-ORIENTED 

advertising  executive  ... 

interested  major  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  substantial  newspa- 
[ler  proiiorty.  University  graduate  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  plus  law  school. 
Outstanding  success  building  volume 
top  national  publication.  At  age  40. 
ready  for  tough  assignment  that  will 
yield  JHO.OOO  per  year  which  my  efforts 
will  assure.  Box  17.39.  Ixlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST  .  .  .  EDITORIAL.  Have 
samples.  H.  Martin.  909  Arizona  Ave.. 
.Santa  Monica.  California. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager.  Strong  promoter: 
able  organiser ;  top  administrator. 
Familiar  with  "Little  Merchant  Plan” 
and  ABC.  Box  1696,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  college 
graduate,  fully  experienced.  Seeks  op¬ 
portunity  as  manager  in  .30-70M  class. 
Box  1617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  CIRCULATION.  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Promotion  man  seeks  circu¬ 
lation  or  combination  offer  on  daily. 
Will  consider  pay  based  on  results 
only.  Box  1671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCUI-ATION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant  would  like  to  relocate  in  South  or 
Southwest.  Experienced  in  ABC.  Mar¬ 
ried.  34.  and  very  good  on  promotion. 
Box  1726.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

"UTTLE  MiatCHANT"  EXPERT 
Complete  program  for  building  circu¬ 
lation  and  good  will  through  Carrier 
and  Dealer  Training.  Familiar  with  all 
phases.  For  resume  and  details,  write 
Box  1736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 


I’D  RATHER  SWITCH 
than  fight.  Versatile,  offset-oriented 
editor.  Two  hot-to-cold  changes  under 
my  belt.  Salary  negotiable — all  advice 
free.  Box  167S.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE  seeks  new  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Now  managing  editor  30.000 
circulation  daily.  Sixteen  years’  edi¬ 
torial  exiierience ;  some  knowlerige  ad¬ 
vertising.  mechanical,  circulation.  Age 
38.  family.  Box  1666.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSMAN  four  years’  metropolitan 
experience.  1  year  in  Asia — A.B..  M.A.. 
international  relations — seeks  stringer 
or  full-time  assignment  in  South  East 
Asia.  Leaving  for  Hong  Kong  in  June. 
Box  1702,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  28.  with  varied  experi¬ 
ence.  seeks  job  on  daily  or  weekly. 
Will  relocate.  Not  afraid  of  work.  Box 
1699.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POLITICAL  REFUGEE? 

NOT  QUITE.  BUT  .  .  . 
Canadian  editor-photographer  planning 
to  move  family  to  the  U..S.  Strong 
opinion  as  to  which  way  the  worhl 
is  turning  and  am  supporter  of  U.S. 
iileals.  (!oo<l  layout  man  and  sharp 
editor.  Would  like  to  locate  in  Zone 
3  or  4.  Box  1676.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-COPY  EDITOR.  28.  three 
years  on  quality  big-city  daily,  seeks 
spot  on  interesting  magazine  anywhere 
or  other  quality  newspaper  either 
coast.  Strong  on  features — experience*! 
makeup,  photography ;  B.A.  journal¬ 
ism.  Ix>vable  Celtic  disposition.  Box 
1673,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  WRITER,  30.  seeks  full¬ 
time  metro  position.  Six  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  including  wire  service.  Engineer- 
ing-English  background.  Columbia  J- 
School  fellowship.  Available  June.  Box 
1687,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

’TEXAS  SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR. 
J-Grad,  experienced,  married — military 
service  completed — seeks  post  on  small 
to  medium-sized  p.m.  daily.  Prefer 
Zones  4,  3  and  1.  Resume  on  request. 
Available  May  15.  Box  1667,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  WITH  FLAIR.  15 
years’  experience,  seeks  creative  post 
on  daily  in  Zone  9  or  8.  Box  1669,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE,  for  managing  editor  or 
#2  spot  on  medium-size  p.m.  in  north¬ 
east;  capable,  efficient;  knows  all  de¬ 
partments  ;  47,  wants  to  put  life-time 
all-around  experience  to  best  use.  Box 
1733,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


MIDDLE-AGE  PROFESSIONAL  MAN, 
experienced  in  writing,  photography 
an<l  cartooning — little  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience,  but  terrifically  wide  back¬ 
ground — wants  job  with  iiossibilities 
in  Zones  5.  6,  7  or  8.  Box  1637,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEED  THOROUGH.  EXACT  COPY, 
CAPABLE  DESKMAN7 
Aggressive,  devoted  sports,  general 
newsman.  25,  married,  4  years’  daily 
experience,  seeks  lermanent  position 
any-size<l  Wisconsin-Michigan  staff. 
Personal  interview  desired.  Box  1731. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RBTORTER-FEATURE  WRITE’R.  10 
years’  experience — mostly  daily;  pres¬ 
ently  on  weekly.  Getting  married, 
wants  iiermanent  spot  on  daily  or 
weekly  in  or  near  Pennsylvania.  Re- 
.sume,  clippings.  Box  1716,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  experience*!.  Top 
references.  G*hm1  worker.  Write  col¬ 
umn.  B*>x  1732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS-NEWS-COLUMN  I  ST 
Assistant  sports  editor,  sports  colum¬ 
nist  and  editorial  page  columnist  for 
80,<)00  circulnti*)n  *laily  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  immediately  in  California.  Chi¬ 
cago  area,  Boston  urea.  N.Y.C..  or 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  with  a  large 
metropolitan  *laily.  Box  1677,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDl’TOn  -  WTIITBR  -  fOLf.NfNIST 
me*lium-8ized  daily  .seeks  change.  Col- 


Free  Lance 


NEED  A  FREE  LANCER? 

We  have  professionals  in  ad  copy,  art. 
articles,  Ixxiks,  copy  editing,  graphic 
arts,  layout,  photography,  pix  story, 
research,  promotion.  si>eeche8,  foreign. 
“A/l  phases  of  communications" 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency! 
56  W.  46th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


YOUNG.  SHIASONED  JOURNAUST  is 
going  to  South  Vietnam  to  report  for 
regional  New  York  newspaper,  seeks 
additional  free-lance  reporting.  Can 
your  newspaper  use  a  fresh,  *lifferent 
"you  are  there’’  picture  of  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam?  For  $.35,  you  can  give 
your  readers  three  weekly  personal  re¬ 
ports  of  what  the  Asian  war  is  really 
like.  Leaving  in  about  one  month.  If 
interested,  please  contact  Box  1740. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

SUNDAY 

MAGAZINE 

FEA’TURE 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

languishing  in  industrial  "nuts  &  bolts” 
photo  department,  seeks  staff  position 
on  any  size  paper  or  magazine,  was 
previously  a  photo  journalist,  associated 
with  agency,  whose  photo  features 
were  publish^  by  a  large  number  ot 
metro  Sunday  papers.  Ideas  originated 
with  me.  Samples  on  request.  Box  1604. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  PHOTOGRAPHY  position 
desired.  B.S.  Journalism;  M.S.  Audi*v 
visual.  Weekly,  small  daily,  200,000 


lege  graduate,  4  years’  full-time  expe-  metropolitan  newspaper  experience.  Box 


rience,  award-winning  columnist.  Box 
1746,  E*litor  &  Publisher, 


WRITER . EDITOR 

Part-time  work  ilesired.  Writer,  cojiy 
editor,  consultant,  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  and  Business  Week.  Has  solil 
large  numbers  of  editorials  to  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post.  As  consultant,  has 
ma*le  studies  of  copy  for  one  of  10 
largest  newspapers,  to  improve  brevity, 
clarity,  vividness.  Now  engaged  in 
long-term  literary  project.  Wishes  part- 
time  writing  or  editing  work  in  New 
York  area.  Won’t  accept  job  as  edi¬ 
torial  writer  (unless,  as  is  highly  im¬ 
probable,  he  is  allowed  to  speak  his 
own  mind).  Can  write  strong,  witty 
columns  of  various  types.  Has  no  use 
for  fashionable  jargons,  such  as  hip, 
Broadwayese,  quadriliteral  vtKahulary, 
and  professorial  commiespeak.  Believes 
there  is  no  substitute  for  the  English 
language.  Box  1741,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


1638,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  news¬ 
paper  pressman  wishes  foreman’s  posi¬ 
tion.  Presently  l*H:ated  16  years  as  su¬ 
perintendent  over  four-color  work  and 
offset.  Box  1683,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 


ENERGETIC  YOUNG  (38)  Production 
I  Manager,  experienced  in  press,  stereo, 
dispatch  and  control  systems  and  com¬ 
posing  r(x>m  pr*>cedures.  desires  loca¬ 
tion  in  progressive  newspaper.  Family 
man.  non-drinker,  cost-cutter.  Five 
years’  college  (3  Bus.  Admin,  2  Engr.). 
Sixteen  years’  experience  in  newspa¬ 
pers  of  60-M  class.  Prefer  non-union. 
Have  proven  ability.  Highest  re<x>m- 
mendations.  Will  consider  buying  into 
small  newspaper,  or  production  of 
same.  Write  for  complete  resume  and 
I  photo.  Available  iimnediately.  Box  1679. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  NOW!  TOP  AD  MAN! 
(Consistent  good  producer — will  get  re¬ 
sults.  (AC  702)  359-0373.  or  wire: 

Royal  Anderson,  1835  Brunetti  Way, 
Sparks.  Nevada  89431. 

AD  MANAGER- — can  increase  sales; 
hold  costs.  Go(xl  14-year  record:  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  now!  381  W.  8th,  San 
Bernardino,  Calif. 

Editorial 

ENERGETIC,  EXPEHUi^JCED 
Pho^rapher-Reporter  seeks  hard,  fast 
work  with  advancement  opiiortunity. 
June  grad.  B.S.  photo-journalism,  Bos¬ 
ton  U.  Box  1657,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  MAGAZINE  WRI’TER.  as¬ 
sistant  editor — now  with  textbook  pub¬ 
lisher-wants  to  return  to  daily  dead¬ 
lines  and  people.  BA  journalism,  fe¬ 
male,  age  26.  Available  immediately. 
Box  173(),  Editor  &  Publisher. 

J-GRAD,  (X)LLE!GE  EDITOR,  wants 
first  newspaper  job.  Will  go  almost 
anywhere.  Available  July  1.  Box  1722, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

METRO  REPORTER  seeks  job  on 
medium  or  large  Blastern  daily;  4 
years’  experience.  Box  1729,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


industrial  firm.  Listed  in  "Who’s 
Who." 

RESUME  ON  REQUEST 
Box  1694.  Editor  &  Publisher 

FURNISHINGS.  APPLIANCES  and 
decorating.  Employed  editor  on  large 
consumer  magazine  wants  assignments ; 
features,  releases,  news  stories,  etc. 
Have  solid  research  ami  writing  back¬ 
ground.  Box  1703,  Editor  &  Publisher 

LONDON-BASED  WRITER,  experi 
enced  in  both  magazine  and  free  lance 
writing,  seeks  assignments.  Box  1692. 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


EXPERIENCED  newspaper  feature 
writer  and  college  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  seeks  return  to  public  relations 
field.  Cornell  University  graduate.  Cur¬ 
rently  employed.  Box  1713,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR-WRITER,  expe¬ 
rienced  newspapers,  business  press, 
seeks  iiermanent  house  organ-p.r.  spot. 
Box  1723,  {Iditor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  BroM  n 

Tax  on  Reading 

One  of  our  pet  peeves  has 
been  when  we  stepped  up  to  a 
news  counter,  usually  in  an  air¬ 
port  in  another  city,  to  buy  a 
few  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  the  clerk  says  “that  will  be 
three  cents  tax,”  or  something 
like  that. 

We  usually  mutter  under  our 
breath  about  the  country  going 
to  pot  when  there  is  a  tax  on 
reading  matter.  The  clerk  is 
sympathetic  to  the  effect  that 
“isn’t  it  a  shame,”  and  that’s 
about  as  far  as  it  goes. 

We  still  believe  most  emphati¬ 
cally  that  it  is  a  sorry  state  of 
affairs  —  one  that  contains  sin¬ 
ister  implications — when  a  gov¬ 
ernment  (whether  local,  state  or 
federal)  in  a  democratic  society 
taxes  the  public’s  right  to  read. 
Such  a  society  is  supposed  to 
be  built  on  the  premise  that  an 
informed  electorate  will  make 
the  right  decisions  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  government. 

Now  our  assorted  levels  of 
government  are  saying  to  the 
people  who  elected  them  to  of¬ 
fice  that  they  must  pay  a  privi¬ 
lege  tax  in  order  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  about  what  their  officials 
are  doing. 

•  •  • 

Two  items  in  the  news  this 
week  bring  this  to  mind. 

The  first  is  from  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.,  and  has  to  do  with  the 
extension  of  a  3%  sales  tax  to 
all  local  advertising.  Petitions 
are  being  circulated  to  refer 
the  entire  tax  bill  to  a  special 
election  in  July,  the  same  month 
the  new  bill  takes  effect.  The 
E&P  story  states:  “Heretofore, 
no  state  has  extended  a  retail 
sales  tax  to  advertising.” 

The  second  story  is  from 
Idaho  Falls,  Ida.,  and  reports 
that  Idaho’s  new  sales  tax  will 
be  applied  to  newspaper  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Our  story  says  “all 
or  mostly  all”  Idaho  dailies  sup¬ 
ported  ^e  sales  tax  but  that 
no  exemption  was  provided  and 
subscriptions,  taxed  through  in¬ 
dependent  contractors,  are  cov¬ 
ered.  The  story  adds  there  is 
some  confusion  over  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  newspapers.  We 
should  think  so. 

Practically  every  state  and 
local  government  in  the  country 
is  busily  canvassing  all  avenues 
for  additional  revenue  this  year 
in  order  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
government  turning.  Advertis¬ 
ing  has  looked  like  “easy 
money”  to  the  tax  authorities 
for  some  time.  Now  it  is  spread- 
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ing  to  the  theory  of  a  “tax  on 
everything,”  including  reading 
matter. 

•  *  » 

Of  course,  the  men  who  wrote 
the  Bill  of  Rights  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  the  press  did  not  in¬ 
tend  that  the  press  (newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  and  even 
books)  should  be  exempt  from 
normal  business  taxes.  And  no 
publisher  contends  that  they 
should  be  exempt  from  the  nor¬ 
mal  taxes  which  are  required 
to  be  paid  by  everyone  else  in 
order  to  sustain  normal  govern¬ 
mental  operations. 

But  as  for  advertising,  our 
society  has  progressed  to  the 
point  where  community,  city  and 
state  lines  cease  to  exist  for 
advertising  audiences  and  con¬ 
sumers.  Local  taxes  on  advertis¬ 
ing,  therefore,  verge  on  being 
discriminatory  against  some  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  some  consumers 
who  cross  geographical  bound¬ 
ary  lines  at  will  to  shop  for 
customers  and  for  merchandise. 

As  for  a  tax  on  subscriptions, 
based  on  the  retail  sales  tax 
principle,  isn’t  it  being  dis¬ 
criminatory  to  declare  that  a 
resident  must  pay  a  tax  in  order 
to  read  his  local  paper  but  he 
doesn’t  have  to  pay  a  tax  in 
order  to  purchase  a  national 
magazine  or  a  book  or  an  out- 
of-state  newspaper  by  mail? 

It  is  axiomatic  that  once  a 
tax  has  been  established  it  will 
never  be  eliminated.  It  is  almost 
as  true  that  once  a  tax  is  levied 
it  tends  to  be  increased  and 
never  reduced.  This  has  danger¬ 
ous  implications  when  applied 
to  a  tax  on  reading  matter  — 
or  a  tax  on  the  right  to  be  in¬ 
formed. 

In  this  case,  “the  power  to 
tax  is  the  power  to  destroy” 
becomes  more  than  a  time-worn 
slogan. 


Georgia  Papers  Win 
Public  Service  Awards 

Pine  Mountain,  Ga. 

The  first  plaques  for  public 
service  to  be  presented  by  the 
Georgia  Associated  Press  went 
to  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the 
Valdosta  Daily  Times  at  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  meeting  here  May  1-2. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  was  cited 
for  a  series  of  articles  by  John 
Penningtop  and  Walter  Ruga- 
ber  stressing  abuses  in  Georgia’s 
highway  paving  contract  sys¬ 
tem. 


The  Valdosta  Daily  Times 
published  a  series  by  Earl  Bras¬ 
well  which  forced  city  officials 
to  enforce  a  public  building  code. 

The  award  for  the  best  news 
picture  went  to  City  Editor  Bob 
Cohn  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
for  his  photograph  of  a  legis¬ 
lator  who  pulled  the  House  clock 
from  the  gallery  of  the  Georgia 


Legislature  in  the  final  tt.';sion- 
packed  moments  of  last  ear’s 
session. 

James  R.  Blair,  publis’  er  of 
the  Americus  Times  Rec  rder, 
was  elevated  to  chairmaii  nf  the 
state  association,  suci  >  eding 
Edge  Reid,  executive  editor  of 
the  Columbus  Ledger  and  En¬ 
quirer. 


Baltimore  Stores 
Report  Sales  Off 


Baltimore 

Retail  stores  here  have  “defi¬ 
nitely  been  affected”  by  the  lack 
of  the  city’s  regular  newspa¬ 
pers  for  nearly  four  weeks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Albert  Bemey,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Baltimore  Retail 
Merchants  Association. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  group 
May  6,  Mr.  Berney  said,  down¬ 
town  stores  reported  sales  were 
off  as  much  as  30  percent. 

“Some  said  they  were  ahead 
in  sales,  but  obviously  there  is 
no  way  of  telling  how  much 
further  ahead  they  would  be 
with  the  benefit  of  newspaper 
advertising,”  Mr.  Berney  said. 

Speaking  for  himself,  Mr. 
Berney  said  his  store  (Ham¬ 
burger’s)  was  “among  the 
lucky  ones.” 

“We  are  using  radio  and  get¬ 
ting  response,”  he  said.  Nor¬ 
mally  he  buys  between  300,000 
and  400,000  lines  of  newspaper 
advertising  a  year. 

Mr.  Bemey  said  the  big 
stores  were  not  using  the  Ban¬ 
ner,  a  16-page  tabloid  published 
by  the  Guild  which  began  its 
strike  against  the  Sunpapers 
April  17.  Type  is  being  set  in 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  and  the 
printing  is  being  done  at  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.  It  sells  for  10 
cents  a  copy. 

The  new  Baltimore  Herald, 
started  by  students  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  folded  this 
week. 

Both  the  Sunpapers  and  the 
News- American,  which  closed 
down  April  20,  are  continuing 
to  maintain  liaison  with  all  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts.  Mark  Col¬ 
lins,  publisher  of  the  News- 
American,  said  about  50  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  advertising  staff  are 
at  work. 

Mr.  Collins  said  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  “informal  notice” 
from  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board’s  regional  director 
that  the  shutdown  of  the  Hearst 
paper  constituted  an  unfair 
labor  practice. 

“We  are  confident  in  our  be¬ 
lief  that  we  are  acting  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  our  legal  rights,” 
Mr.  Collins  said.  “If  formal 
charges  are  brought  against  us 


our  position  will  be  vigorously 
defended. 

“We  hold  joint  contracts  with 
the  Sun,  with  the  printers  and 
the  teamsters.  As  soon  as  these 
two  unions  see  fit  to  honor  their 
contracts  we  will  be  back  in 
business.” 

Members  of  these  unions  hon¬ 
ored  the  Guild  pickets  at  the 
Sun  and  forced  the  shutdown. 

John  Penello,  NLRB  Re¬ 
gional  Director,  sought  to  per¬ 
suade  the  News  American  to 
resume  publishing  and  i)ay  its 
furloughed  employes  back  pay. 

Guild  leaders  charged  the 
NLRB  office  was  “dragging  its 
feet”  in  issuing  a  formal  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  Hearst  paper. 

Mr.  Penello  dismissed  a  com¬ 
plaint  filed  by  the  Sunpapers 
against  the  Guild  for  alleged 
refusal  to  bargain  in  good 
faith,  but  the  strikers  were  un¬ 
happy  with  the  length  of  time  i 
the  matter  remained  in  the  | 
NLRB  office. 

Guildsmen  were  to  receive  $6 
more  a  week  in  benefits,  due  to 
contributions  from  members 
around  the  country  and  a  dou¬ 
bling  of  assessments  of  othen 
in  the  Washington  unit.  The 
American  Newspaper  Guild  as¬ 
sured  the  strikers  that  its  en¬ 
tire  $900,000  defense  fund  wai| 
available  to  them. 

The  Guild  struck  the  Sunpa¬ 
pers  after  failing  to  obtain  s 
dues  checkoff,  maintenance  oi 
membership,  a  union  shop  (J 
out  of  10  new  employes),  and 
wage  increases  to  bring  the  top 
scale  to  $172  a  week. 

The  Sunpapers  said  the  Guild 
had  been  offered  the  same  unios 
security  provision  it  now  hai 
in  the  Washington  Star  con¬ 
tract. 

After  a  meeting  with  officerij 
of  the  printers’  and  teamsteryj 
unions,  the  Sunpapers  reported! 
that  they  support^  the  Guild’sf 
union  security  demands  but  noil 
its  “no  contract — no  work”  bar-| 
gaining  tactics. 

In  the  latter  connection 
was  noted  that  craft  union 
were  continuing  to  negotiate 
yond  the  expiration  date 
contracts  in  Washington. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  15,  IS 
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■  ws  King  is  the  web  offset  press  tion  of  photographs.”  The  News  King 
t,  I's  especially  designed  for  home-  press  is  also  used  in  printing  a  local 
t  n  publishers.  We’re  important  peo-  weekly  and  there  is  a  steadily  increas- 
f  to  Fairchild  and  they  go  all  the  way  ing  demand  for  "shoppers”  and  other 
i  lelping  us.  Believe  me,  Fairchild  has  general  printing. 
e,.ablished  its  reputation  on  service  to  Want  to  know  more  about  News 
p  opie  like  us!”  King?  You’ll  find  that  it’s  the  web  offset 

T'  e  Ocean  County  Daily  Observer  is  press  that’s  easiest  to  learn,  most  inex- 
typical  of  the  many  small  newspapers  pensive  and  most  advanced  in  features 
that  have  realized  the  advantages  and  engineering.  What’s  more,  with 
of  switching  to  fast,  economical,  high  Fairchild’s  reputation  for  service  you’re 
quality  News  King  offset  printing.  Orig-  assured  of  all  the  help  you  need  for  a 
inally  a  weekly  with  a  circulation  of  successful  business  operation.  Get  all 
1 1,000,  it  is  now  a  daily,  with  a  growing  the  details  by  writing  to  Fairchild 
circle  of  readers  and  advertisers.  "The  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  NK-52, 
thing  that  people  notice  most,”  says  221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  New 
Mr.  Volkert,  "is  our  sparkling  reproduc-  York  1 1803. 


"Fairchild  cares  about  us . .  .that’s  one  of  the 
reasons  we  chose  News  King’” 

SAY  C.  L.  VOLKERT,  BUSINESS  MANAGER.  AND  PAUL  BECKER.  EDITOR.  OCEAN  COUNTY  DAILY  OBSERVER,  OF  BRICKTOWN.  N.  J. 


News  W  King 


FAIRCHILD 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES;  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGEUS  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
IN  CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  CANADA,  LTD..  SCARBOROUGH.  ONT. 


Editor  Paul  Becker  (left)  and  C.  F.  Volkert  in¬ 
spect  copies  of  the  Ocean  County  Daily  Observer 
as  they  come  off  the  three  unit  News  King 
Press.  A  fourth  unit  has  already  been  ordered. 


'rimed  in  I’..'}. A. 


New  York  World -Telegrarr 

Corresponden 
in  WashingtOi.1 


Ted  Knap  confers  with  Sen.  Jacob  Javits  (R.  N.  Y.) 
in  front  of  portrait  of  Aiexander  Hamiiton. 


Ted  Knap  is  the  New  York  World-TeleK;  am’i 
man  in  Scripps-Howard’s  Washington  burea 
He  specializes  in  New  York  coverage. 

Forty-four  years  old,  Ted  is  a  native 
Milwaukee,  where  he  was  graduated  fro 
Marquette  University  in  1940  with  a  degr 
in  journalism.  He  served  four  years  in  t 
Army,  climbing  from  private  to  first  lieute 
ant,  most  of  it  as  a  Chemical  Warfare  Servicil 
officer  assigned  to  the  Air  Force. 

His  first  newspaper  job  was  on  th« 
Waukesha  (Wise.)  Daily  Freeman.  In  1950 hf| 
joined  The  Indianapolis  Times,  a  Scrippw 
Howard  newspaper,  where  for  the  next  IS 
years  he  compiled  an  impressive  record  white 
serving  variously  as  rewrite,  assistant  city 
editor,  statehouse  reporter,  city  editor,  and 
political  writer.  His  principal  honors  weres 

American  Political  Science  Association 
Award,  1957  and  1963;  Marquette  Universitfj 
Byline  Award,  1962 ;  Indianapolis  Press  Clul; 
“best  story”  award,  1960, 1961  and  1962;  and: 
Indianapolis  Community  Service  Award,  1959,| 
1961  and  1962. 

In  1963  Washington  called,  and  Ted  wentj 
east  as  correspondent  for  The  Indianapolis 
Times  and  Evansville  Press.  Within  a  year 
the  World-Telegram  drafted  him  as  its 
Washington  man. 

Ted  fancies  himself  a  good  golfer,  likes  to 
think  he  can  shoot  in  the  70s.  He  and  his  wife 
are  expert  birdwatchers,  and  have  identified 
as  many  as  38  species  on  one  afternoon’s  hike. 
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